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THE BASIC IDEA. 



** There is no doubt in my mind that manufacturer's will 
eventually make all their employees partners in the business, 
so to say, as there is undoubtedly something wrong at present in 
the relation of Capital to Labor. In many instances capitalists 
enrich themselves immeasureably at the expense of Labor. It 
would certainly be welcomed by the majority of the American 
people if a plan could be devised, just for both sides, whereby 
Labor will get its rightful proportion of the earnings of a busi- 
ness." — Alfred Dolge. 

[From a letter to the *^ Chicago Morning News^*^ January ip, i88p.'] 
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PREFACE. 



Among the very large ntimber of political and social 
economists in the old and new worlds there are comparatively 
few who have had an opportunity, even if they have had an inclin- 
ation, to put their theories to the test of practical application. 

Much of such lack of confidence in the views of economic 
theorists as prevails among both the capitalistic and wage- 
earning classes, is due largely to the fact that practical illustra- 
tions have been wanting. 

Especially is this true concerning that branch of economics 
which deals directly with the relations between Capital and 
Labor. Volumes upon volumes of theories on all sides of the 
question have been published, all having for their object an ad- 
justment of conditions afifecting employer and employed that 
would give to each a fair proportion of their joint product. 

Some of the schemes proposed, however, have been 
absurdly visionary and absolutely impracticable, thus adding 
to the more or less general incredulity of the masses as to the 
possibility of effecting any solution of the so-called labor 
problem by any means short of revolution. 

Interest in this subject has grown from year to year until 
now it has become one of the most absorbing questions of the 
time. 

Every eflfort to demonstrate the practicability of solving 
the problem has attracted wide attention. Nearly all such 
efforts have failed from one cause or another, and each failure 
has added to the belief that the unequal struggle between the 
contending elements would continue to the end of time. 
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When Alfred Dolge, twenty years ago, put into operation 
in his extensive factories at Dolge ville, Herkimer County, New 
York, a system of labor insurance, pensions and endowments, 
hitherto erroneously called profit-sharing, or earning-sharing, 
the experiment was watched with great interest by the 
economists of America and Europe. There were many pre- 
dictions that it would prove to be another failure, and it is safe 
to say that if the plan had been abandoned for any reason, at 
any time, some thousands of scoffers would have joined in a 
mighty chorus with the refrain ** I told you so/* 

As the years rolled around, however, and Mr. Dolge's in- 
surance and pension plan proved its practicability by its per- 
manency , as well as by the prosperity and harmony that it created 
and fostered among his hundreds of employees, it received the 
consideration from men of advanced thought that it merited. 
Its succei^s attracted the attention even of some of the 
foreign governments, and Mr. Dolge has been called upon for 
a detailed explanation of his plan by some of their representa- 
tives. 

 

The government of France, through the officials of a 
section of the Profit-Sharing Department of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889, invited Mr. Dolge, as a representative American 
manufacturer, to furnish a detailed account of the system in 
operation at Dolge ville, considerable space being allotted for a 
display of illustrative charts and tables. 

In this country the interest has not been confined to the 
method, but has extended to the man who, it has been generally 
conceded, has more closely approached a solution of the labor 
problem than has any other in all the history of economics. 

This personal interest has been all the greater because Mr* 
Dolge rose from the bench of a workman and, by his own un- 
aided eflForts, became one of the greatest manufacturers in the 
world. Having advanced from the ranks of Labor, in which 
he had experienced all the trials and many of the privations of 
the wage-earner, to the capitalistic class, with its innummerable 
cares, anxieties and responsibilities, he has. been regarded as 
competent to deal with both sides of the great labor question, 
and those who have studied his insurance and pension system 
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have conceded that it is based upon a thorough' understanding 
of the demands and aspirations of Labor, as well as upon a keen 
comprehension of the just rights of Capital. 

The^experiences of twenty years have shown that Mr. 
Dolge's plan is essentially practical. 

It was put into successful operation at a time when indus- 
tries all over the country were disturbed by strikes, boycotts 
and other labor troubles of which bloodshed, unfortunately, 
was not an infrequent incident. 

Mr. Dolge became a Protectionist through his interest in 
Labor, and in most of his public speeches he has advocated that 
doctrine, as a friend of the workingman, rather than as a 
manufacturer. He has always spoken from the standpoint of 
a business-man, never from that of a politician. 

He has been subjected to many virulent attacks by Free 
Traders, but has invariably discomfited his antagonists by his 
well-grounded log^c. 

Of late years there has been a great demand for copies 
of Mr. Dolge's speeches on economic, educational and other 
subjects, as well as for detailed descriptions of his insurance 
and pension plan. This demand has largely increased 
since January of last year when, in his annual address to his 
employees, Mr. Dolge advocated the nationalization of his 
labor insurance and pension system. 

This proposition has been extensively discussed by the 

great daily newspapers throughout the country, and has 

attracted renewed attention to the man who has done so much 

towards harmonizing those elements to which harmony means 

prosperity for both, and for which discord is sure to breed 

disaster. 

Not a small part of the present interest in Mr. Dolge's life 

work is due to the fact that he is the founder of an enterprising 

and thriving industrial community, where his theories are sue 

cessfuUy applied, where labor troubles have never been known, 

and where the people are ideally happy and prosperous. 

It has been said of Mr. Dolge that he Americanized the 

piano. There can be no doubt that his enterprising spirit has 

contributed to the building up of the great piano- making in- 
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dustry in the United States. When he began his career as a 
manufacturer, most of the important parts of the piano were 
made in Europe and imported. Now all the parts are made in 
the United States. 

The work of preparing this volume was given to the author 
without other instruction than to furnish a means of supplying 
such information to applicants as they seemed to require, con- 
cerning Mr. Dolge and his work. It has been compiled with 
that end in view, and, to make it as complete as possible, 
extracts from Mr. Dolge's addresses giving his views on a 
variety of topics, have been included. 

The original parts of the work, referring to the history of 
Mr. Dolge*s achievements in this country, to his personal 
characteristics and to the village of Dolgeville are based upon 
personal observation and knowledge. 

If this publication should lead to the adoption of the 
Dolgeville plan of labor insurance and pensions in other indus- 
trial communities it will have accomplished at least something 
towards improving the condition of American workingmen. 
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Economic Thkories Practically 

Applied. 



ALFRED DOLGE. 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS CAREER— HIS PERSONALITY. 

The story of the life ot Alfred Dolge is one that furnishes an illustra- 
tion of what may be accomplished in this country by untiring energy, per- 
sistent endeavor and upright dealing, let the beginning be ever so humble. 

Mr. Dolge is now the most extensive manufacturer of felt, piano 
sounding-boards, cases, etc., in the world, besides manufacturing and deal- 
ing in piano materials more extensively than any one else in America. 
When he came to this country as a young man his capital consisted of a 
keen intellect, a thorough knowledge of the business of piano making, a 
determined will and an unusually robust physique. He had no money other 
than his wages as a workman, having determined when he left the parental 
roof to carve out his own fortune. 

Mr. Dolge was born in Chemnitz, Saxony, on December 22, 1848. 
His father, August Dolge, who is still (1896) hale and hearty, was a piano 
manufacturer at Leipzig, being senior member of the firm of A. Dolge & 
Co. Alfred attended the pubic school at Leipzig until his thirteenth year, 
when he entered his father's factory as an apprentice to study piano con- 
struction from its very rudiments. Having finished his apprenticeship at 
the age of seventeen, he went to New^ York City to continue his studies. 
He returned to Leipzig in 1868 detci-mined to bid farewell to the Father- 
land and make his home in the United States. 
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When the young man returned to New York, which he did almost 
immediately despite the earnest entreaties of his family, he found employ- 
ment at the bench in the factory of Frederick Mathushek who was even at 
that time a veteran piano manufacturer. 

Nearly all piano-makers were experimenting at about that period in an 
endeavor to improve upon the old-fashioned squ^e pianos which were then 
almost exclusively manufactured, and in the making of which large quanti- 
ties of hammer leather were used. 

Mr. Dolge's keenness of perception, and his quickness in grasping a 
business opportunity, two of his distinguishing characteristics, now stood him 
in good stead. He knew that the hammer leather made and used in the 
United States was greatly inferior to the German product, and he foresaw 
that the demand ^ for improvements would open up a market for the foreign 
leather. He determined to become the pioneer in this field, and ordered a 
small quantity of the German hammer leather as an experiment. The ven- 
ture was successful, and Mr. Dolge immediately ordered a much larger sup- 
ply. 

With a bundle of skins on his arm Mr. Dolge visited the various piano 
factories, and in two days he had sold his entire importation at a profit of 
some hundreds of dollars, which really constituted his first cash capital. 
This was not large enough to warrant him in embarking in the business of 
importing hammer leather exclusively, and he returned to his work at the 
bench, continuing, however, to order constantly increasing consignments, 
from the proceeds of the sale of which his capital grew steadily. 

Mathushek began the manufacture of upright pianos in the latter part of 
1868, using the Rollason wire, which was found to be deficient in tension. 
Poehlmann^s wire was tken but little known in this country, being used in 
only two American factories. 

When Mr. Dolge had demonstrated the superiority of Poehlmann's wire 
Mr. Mathushek decided to adopt it, and at the same time Mr. Dolge resolved 
to import it. He ordered a supply which was promptly disposed of at a 
profit, just as the hammer leather had been. 

From these small beginnings Mr. Dolge became the recognized agent 
in America of two of the most celebrated German manufacturers of piano 
materials. He remained at work at the bench However, until 1869 when a 
general reduction of wages occurred. 

Mr. Dolge' s watchword was then, and always has been, * 'Progress." 
He was not satisfied to accept conditions less favorable than those which he 
had previously enjoyed, and he determined to quit the bench and devote 
himself exclusively to the importation of piano materials of *"he highest 
standard. 
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Nearly all the important parts used in the manufacture of pianos were 
imported at. that time from England and France. The German manufac- 
turers had as yet hardly realized that a wide field was open in America for 
their products. Mr. Dolge demonstrated to them the possibilities of the 
American market, and proceeded forthwith aggressively to invade the 
domain in which his competitors, large firms of established reputation and 
great financial strength, were firmly entrenched. His competitors, made 
sublimely confident by their past successes, were inclined at first to ignore 
the enterprising young German, but it was not long before they began 
placing all kinds of obstacles in his way. One by one these were overcome. 
The young importer never quailed before ^difficulties that would have dis- 
couraged and disheartened any man of less determined character. 

Industry and Economy when combined are always certain to bring 
forth good fruit, and they did so in Mr. Dolge* s case, for he succeeded in 
establishing himself upon a safe business foundation, and in disposing of his 
importations to the leading piano manufacturers of America. 

Up to 187 1 no felt for covering piano hammers was made in the 
United States. There were three felt factories in Europe, but all had 
estabhshed agencies in New York, and hammer felt was an important pro- 
duct that Mr. Dolge was unable to add to his stock of piano materials. 
This, however, did not affect his determination to carry a full line of such 
goods, and as he could not import felt, he proposed to do ^ the next best 
thing, or as it eventually developed, the very best thing, and manufacture it 
on this side of the Atlantic. * 

It was in 187 1 that Mr. Dolge organized the Eagle Felt Company in 
New York city, associating with him in the enterprise three of his friends. 
The business began with a single bale of wool in a small loft in Brooklyn. 
Many discouraging failures followed the first series of experiments, and Mr. 
Dolge' s associates became disheartened when the payments for the machines 
fell due, and withdrew from the enterprise. This left Mr. Dolge no 
alternative but to become the sole owner of the plant, or abandon his 
project altogether. But he was not made of the stuff that yields to discour- 
agement. On the contrary, the greater the obstacles confronting him the 
harder he struggled for success. He continued his experiments, and finally 
succeeded in producing a superior quality of felt. This was bought eagerly 
by the American piano manufacturers, but, owing to the foreign competition, 
it had to be sold at a loss to the manufacturer. Mr. Dolge' s profits on his 
importations, hdwever, made up his losses on his own product. 

In two years from the time the first bale of wool was purchased Mr. 
Dolge was making a better quality of felt than had ever been manufactured 
in Europe. He ' knew this, and determined to make an exhibit of his 
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hammer felt at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. The result was that he 
received the highest prize over all competitors, and he had then every reason 
to believe in the ultimate financial success of his enterprise. 

The Vienna award was followed closely by the receipt of large orders 
for felt from the piano manufacturers of Europe. It then became necessary 
for Mr. Dolge largely to increase his manufacturing facilities. City property 
was beyond his means, and he set about studying the water courses for a 
considerable distance around the Metropolis. A visit to a little hamlet 
known as Brockett's Bridge, something over 200 miles from New York, 
resulted in the purchase of an old tannery on the bank of the East Canada 
River as the site for a factory. In 1874 Mr. Dolge removed to Brockett's 
Bridge, still retaining, however, his New York store. 

The business grew very rapidly in response to constantly increasing orders 
from piano makers on both sides of the Atlantic, and the quality of the 
product was also greatly improved. ' Mr. Dolge made an exhibit of his 
piano and organ felts at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition in 1876, 
receiving two medals and diplomas. 

At about this time Mr. Dolge built a second factory, for the manufacture 
of sounding boards. He also purchased something over 18,000 acres of 
Adirondack forest lands, containing a large proportion of spruce timber, 
and established large saw mills at Otter Lake, Port Leyden and Leipzig. 
The firm now owns over 40,000 acres of the best timber lands in the 
Adirondacks. 

NeV buildings were constantly added to the factory plant, and in 1882 
great granite felt mills were erected. These are among the handsomest and 
most substantial factory buildings in the world. All of the materials used in 
their construction were taken from the quarries and forests near the village. 

In addition to making piano and organ felts, Mr. Dolge manufactured 
polishing, printing, rubbing and straining felts of various grades. In 1883 
he began the manufacture of felt shoes, an industry that grew very rapidly. 
The product of this department of the factory was marketed through the 
firm of Daniel Green & Co., in New York. The demand increased so 
steadily that the building of a separate factory for this industry had to be 
seriously considered. Pending its consideration an offer was received from 
the New York agents for the purchase of the entire felt shoe .plant. The 
offer was finally accepted, and the Daniel Green Shoe Company was organ- 
ized three years ago for the manufacture of the Alfred Dolge felt shoes. 
A new factory was built, and the shoe industry as a separate enterprise is 
now in successful operation. 

In 1882 the people of Brockett's Bridge, then a thriving and prosperous 
industrial community, expressed a desire to honor Mr. Dolge by having the 
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name of the village changed to Dolgeville. They, therefore, unanimously 
petitioned the authorities at Washington to permit the change, which 
petition was promptly granted. 

It will be seen from the foregoing recital that in a little over twenty 
years from the time he made his first venture as a manufacturer, Alfred 
Dolge became the proprietor of the largest felt industry in the world, and the 
most extensive maker of and dealer in piano materials in America. It is 
not surprising that considerable interest should be attached to the personali- 
ty of one who accomplished so much from so small a beginning. 



MR. DOLGE' S PERSONALITY. 

Alfred Dolge is now (1896) in his forty-eighth year. He is a heavily- 
built man, broad-shouldered, with powerful arms and limbs and an enor- 
mous chest development. His massive head is well poised, but set rather 
closely to his shoulders, tending to detract from his actual height which is 
slightly under six feet. His forehead is broad and high, indicating in- 
tellectuality, and his square chin gives evidence of the indomitable will that 
is one of his predominant characteristics. He wears his hair, now grown 
somewhat sparse and streaked with silver, brushed back from his forehead, 
thus accentuating his slight but increasing baldness. His full luxuriant 
brown beard is also tinged with grey, but the large brown eyes, so kindly in 
their expression, and yet capable of such wonderfully piercing keenness, have 
no wrinkles at their margins to bear witness to the encroachments of cares 
and years. The expression of the 'face in repose is stern, but a smile trans- 
forms it completely. Then it is that the big generous heart of the man 
shines through. Although Mr. Dolge is sturdily built he is not the least 
inclined towards obesity, nor is he stolid and phlegmatic. His tempera- 
ment is decidedly sensitive and nervous. . 

When Alfred Dolge came to America he could neither speak nor under- 
stand a word of English. In his first attempts to master the tongue he 
found the language exceedingly difficult but he persevered in this direction, 
as he has always done in everything that he has undertaken, and to-day he 
speaks and writes English with surprising fluency and accuracy. His vo- 
cabulary is remarkably extensive, but he invariably uses the simplest and 
plainest terms that he can find, in which to express his sentiments or to 
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expound his views. He speaks yet with a pronounced German accent 
which, however, adds a charm to his superb diction. 

Mr. Dolge has always believed in the wisdom of husbanding one's 
resources. He made many sacrifices when a young man so as to live well 
within his income. After he had established his fectory at Brockett's 
Bridge he was compelled to divide his time between his New York store and 
the factory, as, indeed, is his custom at the present time. In those days, 
when his capital was fully absorbed by his new enterprises, the expense of 
traveling back and forth between the factory and the store twice a week was 
a serious drain. He usually left New York at 9 o'clock at night, after the 
work for the day was done, and reached Little Falls between 3 and 4 o'clock 
in the morning. There was no railroad to Dolgeville then, and he did not 
feel able to afford the expense of a private conveyance. For years, through 
summer heat and the bitter cold of winter, he trudged over the eight miles of 
highway between Little Falls and his home, often struggling in the dark through 
snowdrifts higher than his head, and suffering ii^tensely from the cold. Not 
until he could afford to ride did he purchase a conveyance for his personal use. 

Such sacrifices as these entitled him to the successes that, through them, 
he finally won. No man of less will power, or less favorably endowed 
physically, could have made them and endured the privktions they ihvolved. 
He never complained. He had set a goal, and to reach that mark considered 
no sacrifice too great. He never wavered or faltered, but with almost 
unequalled courage pressed on and on until he had reached his goal and set 
up another and still higher mark. 

Alfred Dolge has always been a student. As a workman it the bench 
his mind was ever busy in a search for means by which to improve his 
position. When a very young man he was favorably inclined towards 
socialism, and gave to a study of that subject much of his leisure time. He 
was a pupil of Liebknecht, but also devoured the works of Karl Marx, Adam 
Smith, Gary, Riccardo, Fourier, Proudhon, John Stuart Mill, Sismondi, 
Sumner, Malthus, Gobden, Spencer, and other prolific writers. The 
further he pursued his researches the more convinced did he become that 
socialism was not the true remedy for the ills superinduced by the conten- 
tions between Gapital and Labor. He was finally brought into contact 
with George Gunton, the founder of the "American " School of Economics, 
with whose theories concerning the necessity of elevating the standard of 
living among wage-earners, involving, of course, an advance of the standard 
of wages, he was thoroughly in accord. 

Mr. Dolge is a firm believer in Protection as an economic principle, 
and his belief in that doctrine is an honest conviction founded upon ex- 
haustive study. He has always contended that a high tariff tends to raise 
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the standard of wages, and, therefore, the standard of living, among work- 
ingmen, and is consequently of even greater advantage to Labor than to 
Capital. 

When accused by the Free Trade press of insincerity in this respect 
Mr. Dolge has simply pointed to the fact that his interests as an importer 
are many times as great as his interests as a manufacturer, enormous as the 
latter are. He believes in protection to Labor as well as to Capital. Hav- 
ing served with both sides he certainly should be qualified to understand 
their respective requirements. 

Alfred Dolge* s representative character as an American manufacturer 
gave great weight politically to his views on the tariff question, and his ad- 
dresses and letters were widely circulated as campaign documents during the 
great national political struggles of 1888 and 1892. He has no political ambi- 
tion, and, when he has addressed large audiences on the subject of the tariff, 
he has always appeared as a private citizen who regarded it as a duty to his 
party and to his fellow men to expound his views when called upon. He 
has been offered large sums to go on the stump in national campaigns, but 
has always declined because his business interests would not permit him to 
sacrifice the necessary time; besides, he has always refused to accept money 
for his campaign work. Public speaking with him has been exclusively a 
duty. 

Mr. Dolge has always been a strong advocate of education as a means 
of raising the standard of intelligence among wage- earners. When he built 
his great factories in Dolgeville, he also erected school houses. One of the 
schools of the village is even now supported in part by his private contribu- 
tions. He believes also in a plenty of recreation, and has presented to the 
village two large parks, each containing some hundreds of acres, the expense 
of maintaining which he has personally borne. 

Alfred Dolge is liberal in all his views. He believes in the absolute 
independence of the individual who should, he thinks, however, have a just 
regard for the rights of others. 

He is a companionable man, one who goes about among his workmen 
as freely as if one of themselves, and by whom he is invariably treated with 
respect. There is absolute harmony between him and his employees, and 
this condition is so firmly established that it was not disturbed even by the 
fact that a majority of his men, deluded by the Free Trade theorists and 
demagogues, as so many thousands of workingmen were in all parts of the 
United States, voted the Democratic ticket in 1892. Mr. Dolge told them 
at the time what the result would be, and when they saw his prediction 
verified they hastened to correct their error by voting for a Protection 
Congress in 1894. 
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Mr. Dolge has never attempted to influence the votes of his men. He 
has addressed I them at their annual reunions, frequently discussing politics at 
length, but his views have been framed for the consideration of workingmen 
generally, not only in Dolgeville, but all over the country. Their conser- 
vative character and their forcible construction have been generally com- 
mented upon by the great newspapers of the United States. 

Of late years there has been such a widespread demand for the annual 
reunion addresses of Mr. Dolge that they are now sent out by the two great 
news associations — the United Press and the Associated Press. This year 
there were so many requests for his address advocating a National Labor 
Insurance and Pension system that, after some hundreds of copies had been 
circulated among the leading dailies by the press associations, another large 
supply was called for. 

Mr. Dolge is exceedingly modest in manner and attire. He is an ad- 
mirer of all kinds of sport, but has himself had none too much time for exer- 
cise; still his muscles are as hard as iron, his health is as robust as in his 
younger days and his vigor remains unimpaired. 

During many years of his life he spent two nights every week in a 
sleeping car while traveling between his New York store and his Dolgeville 
factories. It is estimated that in the twenty odd years during which he has 
ridden back and forth over the New York Central road, he has covered over 
40,000 miles annually, an- aggregate of over 800,000 miles, exclusive of his 
numerous visits to other cities. He has always traveled at night when 
possible, to save time for his business. 

Alfred Dolge is one of the first men to appear at his great establish- 
ment on East Thirteenth street in New York every morning, and he is 
among the last to leave at night. He is a glutton for work, and accom- 
plishes more in the course of a day than any man in his employ. He gives 
personal attention to every department of his great business, and no small 
measure of his sutcess has been due to his command of even the minutest 
details. 

t 

He has one habit that is, perhaps, uncontrollable, and it is doubtful if 
he would care to give it up if he could. He is an inveterate smoker, 
and relishes a cigar with greater enjoyment than most lovers of the weed. 

Mr. Dolge is domestic in his tastes, and his home life is ideally happy. 
He often says that he owes much of his success to the encouragement and 
devotion of his most estimable wife. He has fvsi^ sons, the eldest of whom, 
Rudolf, was taken into partnership two years ago, forming the firm of Alfred 
Dolge & Son. 
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DOLGEVILLE. 



**THE METROPOLIS OF THE ADIRONDACKS "— AN IDEAL 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPED FROM A SLEEPY 
BACKWOODS HAMLET— PICTURESQUE SCENERY— ORIGIN 
AND HISTORY. 

A century ago the Mohawk Indians roamed through the wilderness that 
still stretches away some hundreds of miles to the northward from Dolgeville 
— far beyond the Canada line. The forests were unbroken north of the 
Mohawk Valley ; there were no clearings, roads, nor settlements. Where is 
now heard the hum of whirling machinery there were then no other sounds 
than were made by the wild red men and the not wilder beasts that roamed 
through the forests. 

Towards the latter part of the last century the valley of the Mohawk 
became somewhat thickly settled by inmiigrants, mainly from Germany. 
Then the tide of emigration from the East to the West set in, and many 
New England families established homes in the Valley, or on the adjacent 
high table lands forming the southern extremity of the Adirondack slope. 
A number of the New Englanders formed a settlement on the present site of 
Dolgeville in the last decade of the eighteenth century. A few of the 
families made clearings in the forest, and began to cultivate the soil, but 
hunting and trapping was the chief industry. 

The forests abounded with game; deer, antelope, elk and moose being 
sufficiently plentiful to supply the tables of the pioneers. Their hides, and 
the pelts of fur animals were exchanged at Albany for supplies needed in the 
settlement. Money was almost absolutely unknown as a factor of exchange. 

After Little Falls, lying eight miles to the southwest, had become a 
village of some note, the settlers made that place their chief market, carrying 
their furs on their backs through a forest trail. It was not until 181 5 that a 
road was established between the settlement and Little Falls. After that the 
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settlement grew until it had become, in 1825, almost large enough to be 
called a village. During the ten years between 1815 and 1825, great tracts 
of forest lands were cleared and farming was undertaken on what was then 
regarded as a pretentious scale. 

In 1826 a postoffice was established and the place was named Brockett*s 
Bridge, in honor of Zephi Brockett, one of the original settlers who was 
chosen the first postmaster. It is said that the population in that year num- 
bered 300 persons. It probably did not exceed that number. The place 
was one of those desolate, dreamy, sleepy hamlets whose inhabitants are 
content to exist in isolation so long as they can grind from the soil sufficient 
to keep soul and body together. Progress was not in their lexicon. Enter- 
prise was frowned upon because it was calculated to disturb existing 
conditions. 

Brockett's Bridge remained a hamlet of just 300 souls until 1874, show- 
ing that for half a century it had remained absolutely stationary, and that 
progress had found in that particular community an impregnable barrier. It 
was the resort of backwoodsmen in 1874 just as it had been in 1826. 

It was in 1874 that Alfred Dolge came strolling through this section, 
looking for a stream on which there was suitable water power for a piano 
felt and sounding board factory. There are many streams nearer New York 
with a plenty of power, but in washing wool for felt a certain quality of 
water is required, and Mr. Dolge was in search of a stream with both power 
and quality. 

He was favorably impressed with the location, and after he had studied 
the East Canada River thoroughly he was convinced that it was exactly 
what he needed. He found that the stream had a fall of about 100 feet to 
the mile from its source in the springs and lakes, twelve or more miles north 
of the village, to its confluence with the Mohawk river six miles to the south. 
The water, ordinarily very pure, was made almost absolutely so by attrition. 

The power was found to be enormous, and to be at its maximum of 
strength within the limits of the village where there is a succession of rapids 
and natural falls. 

As Mr. Dolge looked over the ground he conceived the project of build- 
ing up a happy and prosperous industrial community, in which labor troubles 
should be forever unknown, where the people should own their own homes, 
and where Capital and Labor might jointly thrive in perfect harmony. He 
even thought of the possibility of building up a great industrial city of 
contented and properly rewarded workers, than which no man could have a 
more glorious monument. In those early days he formed his plans for carry- 
ing out his great project. Forests were to be cleared away, hills cut down and 
leveled and streets laid out and graded. All this would take time he knew, 
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and he realized that he would meet with many obstacles, but obstacles do 
not deter such men. 

His first step was the purchase of an old tannery on the edge of the 
stream in the center of the village. The great granite felt mill now stands 
on a part of that old tannery site. 

Mr. Dolge began the manufacture of felt for piano hammers at Brock- 
ett's Bridge in the fall of 1874. The industry grew rapidly and the sound- 
ing board, lumber and felt shoe departments were added in turn. They, 
too, developed quickly under the energy and enterprise of the indefatigable 
founder of the great project. 

The granite felt mills were erected in 1882. Their massiveness was 
rendered necessary by the enormous w^eight of the felt-making machinery. 
Then the lumber factory was enlarged to its present mammoth proportions 
to make room for the manufacture of piano cases. 

One of the earliest of the departments to prove its usefulness was the 
great machine shop in which were built the gigantic machines used in the felt 
and felt shoe factories. Not only was all the machinery used in Mr. Dolge' s 
factories built in Dolgeville, but much of it was invented and perfectjpd by 
his employees. 

The growth of the various industries naturally caused a rapid increase in 
the population and, as naturally, made increased educational facilities abso- 
lutely imperative. The old settlers, or their descendants who had inherited 
their prejudices, had for a long time been regarding the many innovations 
with disfavor, and they were inclined to oppose the building of new school 
houses. ^ But Mr. Dolge had determined that the community of happy and 
prosperous people that he had projected should enjoy the blessing of knowl- 
edge, as well as of plenty, and that schools must be built. 

The Union Free school building, of pressed brick and granite, one of 
the finest' structures of the kind in the State, was erected in 1887 at a cost of 
$17,000, a large part of which amount was contributed by Mr. Dolge from 
his private purse. Then he built the Academy and Free Library and pre- 
sented it to the School Society. 

It was only natural that the efforts of Mr. Dolge to improve the village 
should be finally appreciated, even by the old settlers, and this appreciation 
was shown by the unanimous petition of the people to have the name of the 
village changed to Dolgeville in his honor. When the village charter had 
been obtained Mr. Dolge was unanimously chosen President of the corpora- 
tion, as he has been every year since. 

Mr. Dolge kept on acquiring land in and around the village, including 
tracts on both sides of the stream below the factories, where the slopes were 
beautifully wooded. # 
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These tracts were developed into magnificent parks and presented to 
the village for the free use of the people. The park at the High Falls is 
one of the loveliest groves in the State of New York, if not in America. 
The trees are forest giants whose wide-spreading branches furnish absolute 
protection from the rays of the summer sun. 

The scene at the falls is of surpassing beauty, and can best be enjoyed 
while one sits upon a justic bench and puffs languidly at a fragrant cigar. 
The turbulent stream falls into a succession of rapids at the upper end of the 
park and finally plunges over a mass of irregular boulders, a distance of 
sixty feet. The water as it rushes over the brink becomes a torrent of foam, 
and then goes on clear as crystal, swirling through a deep canyon, a minia- 
ture natural reproduction of the Grand Canyon of the Rio Grande in Colo- 
rado. A summer afternoon spent on a little island below the falls at the 
head of this canyoji is idyllic. 

The picnic grove at the falls, known as High Falls Park, has become 
famous of late years as a pleasure resort, and great excursion parties from all 
parts of Central New York are to be found there on almost any day in summer. 

The park on the opposite side of the stream is also one of great beauty. 
There are many walks and lanes cut into the side of the steep slope that lead 
into labyrinths of shade. From the apex of the slope, known as Summer 
hill, a landscape of almost unparalleled vastness and variety is presented to 
view. To the northward can be seen the rugged heights of the Adiron- 
dacks, and, far away to the south, a. faint blue line marks the Catskill range. 
Between these extremes of vision are countless valleys through which silvery- 
streams wind their way, glimmering in the sunlight. There are fields of 
grain, waving under the gentle summer winds, and bearing on their crests, 
from billow to billow, fantastic shadows of fleecy clouds. Great pastures of 
scores of dairy farms stretch out like well kept lawns, and herds of kine, con- 
tentedly chewing their cuds, can be seen standing or lying under the trees. 
The scene is pastoral in the foreground in either direction, and almost over- 
whelming by its vastness in both. 

If one happens to glance down at the village quite a different aspect is 
presented. Smoke is pouring from a score of gigantic chimneys, the hum 
of machinery readies the ear and one realizes that, however beautiful the sur- 
roundings may be, Dolgeville is a community of industry. 

The growth of the village was phenomenal during the ten years from 
1882 to 1892, the population in the latter year reaching nearly 2,500. 
Many new industries were established through the influence of Mr. Dolge, 
including the Brambach piano factory, the Dolgeville woolen factory, which 
was burned a year ago, and the Giese wire factory. Since 1892 a large shoe 
fs^tory has been built for the Daniel Green Shoe Company, to which corpo- 
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ration Mr. Dolge sold his felt shoe plant, and the autoharp factory where the 
C. F. Zimmermann Company manufactures those immensely popular instru- 
ments, the autoharp and harmonette. 

A great foundry for the manufacture of piano hardware was built and 
established in the spring of 1895, in which year also Alfred Dolge & Son 
began the manufacture of seamless felt shoes. Another of the industries 
started that year was a large brick yard. 

In 1890 plans were perfected for the building of a railroad between 
Dolgeville and Little Falls, to connect at the latter point with the New York 
Central system. The road was finished and opened in 1892, and has done 
a very profitable business from the beginning of operations. The building 
of the road was an engineering feat of no small proportions. There is a 
steep wall of rock on the northern side of the Central tracks at Little Falls, 
and to reach the table-lands above it was necessary to climb that wall of 
rock. The road bed was hewn from a ledge of solid stone for a distance of 
nearly three miles from the southern terminus. The road crosses a number 
of deep ravines, and cuts through some very formidable hills. The bridges 
and cuts are considered remarkable for a road of its length, one cut being 
500 feet long and 40 feet deep. The bridges are of iron and the road bed 
is ballasted with rock. 

The scenery along the road is very beautiful, but the finest view is one 
of the Mohawk Valley, looking southward from the top of the cliff after 
leaving Little Falls. Many travellers have declared that this is one of the 
finest landscapes in the United States. 

Away down below are the tracks of the Central shining like satin 
threads in the dark green meadows. In the center of the valley is the Mo- 
hawk river, flowing placidly on towards the mighty Hudson. The famous 
artificial water-way, the Erie Canal, is on the further side, with the tracks of 
the West Shore road resting against the foot of the southern slope. In the 
valley proper there are countless rich fields of grain, and great areas of pas- 
ture and farming lands stretch along the slopes on both sides. The view 
extends for many miles and certainly is worthy of all the enthusiasm it has 
aroused. It is one of the many gems of nature that abound in and around 
picturesque Dolgeville. 

A new Turn Hall was built last year at a cost of over $40,000, the 
money being advanced to the Turn Verein by Mr. Dolge. This is one of 
the most complete structures of the kind in the State. It combines the fea- 
tures of a club house, with those of a gymnasium and theatre. It has bowling 
alleys, billiard rooms, and banquet halls, and its main auditorium will seat 
1,000 people comfortably. The stage is a fine one, equipped with scenery 
for operatic and theatrical representations. 
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This hall takes the place of the old club house built by Mr. Dolge many 
years ago for the entertainment of his employees and which, two years ago, 
was transformed ty various additions into the autoharp factory. 

In some respects Dolgeville has accomplished wonders of enterprise. 
Five years ago an electric plant was put in by which not only were the 
streets, factories and homes lighted by electricity, but the factories themselves 
were operated by that power. Thus, Dolgeville has been doing in a small 
way for years the very things that the greatest engineers in the world are 
now endeavoring to do on a magnificent scale at Niagara Falls. The falls of 
Dolgeville were harnessed long ago. Niagara, the sublime ! is falling into line. 

The village reached its point of greatest prosperity in 1892. Thousands 
of dollars had been spent in grading new additions, in laying out new and 
wide thoroughfares, and new houses were going up at the rate of over 100 a 
year. Most of the workingmen owned their own homes and there seemed 
reason to believe that Mr. Dolge' s early dream was soon to be realized more 
fully than he had dared to hope for. Negotiations had been about com- 
pleted for the transfer of some great manufacturing plants from Germany to 
Dolgeville, and the future was bright indeed when came the election of 1892 
with its blighting effects upon American industries. 

Dolgeville suffered in common with other communities whose industries 
are founded upon the principle of Protection. The negotiations with the 
foreign manufacturers fell through and the growth of the village was checked 
for a time. The factories were kept running, however, until the winter of 
1893-94 when they were shut down for three months, the first time they had 
ever been closed. 

Even in that period of depression Dolgeville justified its reputation as a 
living illustration of the beneficence of Protection to American labor. 
While other industrial communities were suffering terribly from the poverty 
that always accompanies idleness, the people of Dolgeville merely waited 
patiently for the wheels of industry to turn again, confident that their leader 
would find some way to set them going. There was no need of resorting to 
soup houses, and it required only a little over $100 to relieve all the distress 
that occurred among the families of workingmen during the panic. Instead 
of giving a banquet at the reunion that year, Mr. Dolge gave what the feast 
would have cost, S500, to a committee of workmen to be used as a relief 
fund. The unexpended balance was turned over to the School Society. 

Dolgeville began to prosper again as soon as the wheels had started turn- 
ing, not on the scale of former years, for new tariff conditions had made a 
new standard necessary, as to both business oi)erations and wages, but at a 
degree sufficient to show the substantiality of the foundations of the various 
enterprises. 
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The new water works system was completed last year, and it is certainly 
one of the finest in the State. The water is taken from Cold Brook, four 
miles north of the village. This stream is fed by a chain of boiling springs, 
the water of which has been analyzed by the State Chemist and pronounced 
almost absolutely pure — of a much better quality than is usually found in 
villages, towns or cities. There is a pressure on the mains in the centre of 
the village of 165 pounds to the square inch, sufficient to send a dozen 
streams over the highest buildings in the village. There are three fire com- 
panies, two hose and one hook and ladder, but no engines are needed, the 
gravity furnishing all the power required. 

Dolgeville now has five churches, six hotels and two theatres, and new 
houses are constantly in course of construction. No matter how many new 
houses are put up in the course of a year, there is never a vacant habitation 
in the village. 

Plans are now being perfected to make Dolgeville as great an industrial 
center as its founder intended it should be. A year ago Mr. Dolge pur- 
chased thousands of acres of timber land surrounding the Canada Lakes, 
twelve miles north of Dolgeville. It is his intention to build a dam at the 
outlet of the chain of lakes, which will raise the water in all of them several 
feet. They will then form an inexhaustible reservoir to feed the East 
Canada River, and this will guarantee a uniform pressure of water equal to 
the production all the year round of from 5,000 to 10,000 electrical horse- 
power. This power would be sufficient to operate the machinery in an 
industrial city of 30,000 population. Until Dolgeville reaches that point 
the power can be sold to adjacent villages and towns, and even afterwards, 
for that matter, for the power can be increased at will at its source in the 
Canada lakes. 

Early next Spring a dam will be built at the high falls, raising the 
water in the creek at that point twenty feet, and forming a large pond or 
lake between the centre of the village and High Falls park. The electric 
light and power plant will then be transferred to the falls to take advantage 
of the increased power. 

None of Dolgeville's manufacturing enterprises has ever paid less than 
six per cent, dividends. 

Dolgeville has deserved its world-wide reputation as an ideal industrial 
village, and it will maintain that reputation. The people are happy, pros- 
perous and contented. Their wages are not as high as they were, but they 
know the reason why, and are patiently waiting for the good times to return, 
when the average paid in the Dolgeville factories will again be higher than 
anywhere else in America or in Europe. 
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MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 

WON BY ALFRED DOLGE*S PRODUCTS AT INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Vienna, 1873. 

When Alfred Dolge realized, soon after he began the manufacture 
of piano felt, that his product was superior to anything made elsewhere in 
the world, he determined to make an exhibit at the World's Fair held in 
Vienna in 1873. 

He reached Vienna eight weeks after the opening of the exhibition, 
but was unable to find his exhibit. A search was made and his two cases 
of felt were finally discovered among a lot of empty packing boxes. The 
cases had been broken open and the contents were badly damaged by 
water and dirt. It took him a week to clean the goods and put them in 
a fairly presentable condition, but even then they did not compare favorably 
in appearance with the fine German felts manufactured especially for the 
exhibition. 

By the time Mr. Dolge had placed his felts in position in the American 
division he found that the judges for that class had finished their labors. 
By hard work, however, he succeeded in having his felts examined. The 
exhibit consisted of hammer felt from ^-inch to i^ inches thick, 
the heavier sheets weighing twenty-two pounds; under, damper and wedge 
felts and two sets of single coat grand hammers covered with the heavy 
hammer felt. The examination was very strict, the sheets of felt being cut 
open in the center. The judges found that even the i J^ -inch felt was as 
elastic and as evenly felted on the inside as on the surface. The result 
was that the first prize, a medal and diploma, was awarded to the Alfred 
Dolge felts. 

This result was all the more significant because the felts exhibited had 
not been specially prepared for that purpose, but had been taken from the 
regular stock from which American piano manufacturers were then being 
supplied. 
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Philadelphia, 1876. 

Mr. Dolge's exhibit at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876 included felts for polishing and for various other purposes, in addition 
to piano felts, as well as sounding board lumber. Inasmuch as all the 
high grade pianos on exhibition had hammers covered with the Alfred 
Dolge felt it was only natural that the Judges should coincide with the 
piano manufacturers as to the quality of the product. Two medals and 
diplomas were awarded to the exhibit, an unusual distinction. 



Paris, 1878. 

Ready-made sounding boards, as well as all kinds of piano felts, were 
embraced in the exhibit made by Mr. Dolge at Paris in 1878. The 
sounding boards were an innovation and attracted a great deal of attention. 
The felt and sounding board exhibits received awards of a medal and two 
diplomas. The entire exhibit was purchased on the second day after the 
opening of the Exposition, by the great firm of Brinsmead & Sons, of 
London. 

* 

Paris, 1889. 

Mr. Dolge's exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1889 was confined 
exclusively to charts and diagrams illustrating his method of providing 
insurance policies, pensions and endowments for his employees, from the 
earnings of the business. Specimens of the charts are given in this volume. 
This exhibit was made in response to an official invitation, and it received 
an award of a diploma. 

Chicago, 1893. 

At the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 the Dolge 
exhibit of piano felts and sounding boards received the highest awards, six 
in number. 

There, as at all other Expositions, Mr. Dolge* s exhibit consisted of 
products taken from his regular stock. 

The fact that every exhibit Mr. Dolge has ever made has won the 
highest award for its class is a powerful testimonial to the quality of the 
products of his factories. 
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A SIGNIFICANT COMPARISON. 

The following table will show that Alfred Dolge pays a rate of wages 
to his employees that is 15 per cent, higher than is paid in the Massachusetts 
factories, 79 per cent, higher than in English, 138 per cent, higher than in 
French and 227 per cent, higher than is paid in German factories. The 
Dolgeville wage rate does not include the amounts paid on the insurance and 
pension account : 

Tables of Comparative Earnings per Year in Dollars. 



Hours' woilc per week 



Wool carders . 
Fullers . . . 
Finishers . . . 
Hammer coverers 
Machinists 
Dyers 

Wool sorters 
Laborers . 



Mechanics 

AvBRAGB Yearly 

Earnings. 
Plumbers $600 
Carpenters 450 
Shoemakers 555 
Cutters . 480 
M'ch. hands 477 
Gluers 519 

Turners . 675 
Tool makers 660 
Moulders 562 
Sawyers . 525 
Cab' t makers 543 



6,046^ 



Average 



Dolge. 



59 



684 

474 

450 
708 

738 

474 
490 

423 



550 



No. I 



Mass. 



60 



422 

367 
376 

• • • 

671 
442 
461 
429 



517 



No. 2 


No. 3 


England 


France. 


56 


72 


360 
276 
312 

... 

324 
264 

288 

240 

320 


231 

174 
225 

• •  

260 
225 
231 
210 

245 



No. 4 



Germany. 



76 



200 

145 
140 

• • • 

175 

147 
160 

145 



195 



I. 
2.- 

3- 
4. 



-Report of Carrol D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 1881 
■Report of Parliament, 1883. 

-Report of United States Consul -General Walker, 1881. 
■Report of United States Consul Dubois, 1881. 



ALFRED DOLGE'S VIEWS. 



EXTRACTS FROM HIS 



ADDRESSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 



INCLUDING 



PROFIT-SHARING, LABOR INSURANCE and PENSIONS, 
PROTECTION, EDUCATION, FORESTRY, 

ATHLETICS, Etc. 



THE DOLGEVILLE PLAN OF LABOR 
INSURANCE AND PENSIONS. 



A SYSTEM PERFECTED BY MR. DOLGE WHICH HITHERTO 

HAS BEEN ERRONEOUSLY REFERRED TO AS 

PROFIT-SHARING OR EARNING-SHARING. 

Alfred Dolge had advanced very deeply in the study of economics 
when he began his career as a manufacturer and an employer of labor. At 
the very outset of that career he endeavored to apply, practically, some of 
the theories that he had evolved as a workman and a student. 

An expression of his views, uttered several years ago, shows how fully 
he recognizes the right of labor to more than is represented by the ordinary 
remuneration. He said: 

"There is no doubt in my mind that manufacturers will eventually 
make all their employees partners in the business, so to say, as there is 
undoubtedly something wrong in the relation of Capital to Labor. In many 
instances capitalists enrich themselves immeasurably at the expense of Labor. 
It would certainly be welcomed by the majority of the American people 
if a plan could be devised, just for both sides, whereby Labor may get its 
rightful proportions of the earnings of a business. 

^^My experiments are not a system of profit- sharing in the generally 
accepted meaning of the expression. They are only a part of it, or rather a 
step toward it, originated by the conviction that the employee is entitled to 
something more than the wages proper out of the earnings of the establish- 
ment he works for. * ' 

It was through a desire practically to apply these convictions that Mr. 
Dolge established his system of Labor Insurance and Pensions with its 
various co-related branches, such as the Mutual Aid Association, the Endow- 
ment Fund, the public parks and liberal educational facilities. He has 
always regarded education as one of the factors essential to the success of 
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any plan for the amelioration of the condition of Labor as is shown by the 
following quotation from a letter written by him in 1889 : 

** What I have contributed towards education I consider also as a part 
of the system I adopted at the beginning, as with intelligent, educated 
workingmen only will we be able to make any headway in the practical 
solution of social problems. And I am of the opinion that the National 
Government should take an active part in promoting education by enforcing 
compulsory attendance at school, by the establishment of teachers* seminaries 
and by providing pensions for teachers.'* 

In the beginning Mr. Dolge endeavored to learn by an elaborate 
system of bookkeeping the exact earnings of each individual in his employ, 
so as to get at the basis for a just distribution of earnings. The result was a 
conviction that a positive system which would benefit the employees 
individually and collectively would be more satisfactory in the end than any 
other. The experience of twenty years since the Pension and Insurance 
plan was adopted has confirmed the wisdom of the manufacturer in providing 
such a system, the result having been the promotion of harmony l.ctween 
employer and employed, and the absolute elimination of so-callev. labor 
troubles from Dolgeville. 

Most of the workingmen in Mr. Dolge's employ own their own i.omes. 
Being protected from privation through sickness or accident by the Pension 
fund, and their families being protected by the Insurance plan, they have 
been enabled to use such sums as ordinarily would have been laid by for the 
dreaded * ' rainy day, * ' in buying homes. They are able, also, to live up to 
their incomes, and most of them dress well, live well and have the means 
of paying for such amusements as all human beings crave, besides giving 
their children a good education. 

There have been no changes in the Pension plan since its adoption, 
showing that it was as nearly perfect as possible at the start. As written by 
Mr. Dolge himself the plan is as follows : 

The Pension Plan. 

From a desire to improve the material condition and prospects of its 
employees, to establish them as a compact, contented and well-regulated 
community, and to fasten the mutual ties of esteem as well as of interest that 
hold us together, and without which no lasting success is possible, the firm of 
Alfred Dolge has this day made the following Pension Law : 

Every regular employee of the firm of Alfred Dolge shall, after 
a continuous service of ten years, be entitled to a pension under the following 
conditions : 
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• Pensions will be due in case of partial or total inability to work,. caused 
by accident, sickness or old age, as long as such inability may last, and it is 
:o consist in the following quota of the wages earned during die last.year^ 
viz: 

Fifty per cent., after ten years* service. 

Sixty per cent., after thirteen years' service. ' 

Seventy per cent. , after sixteen years' service. 

Eighty per cent. , after nineteen years' service. 

Ninety percent., after twenty-two years' service. 

One hundred per cent., after twenty -five years' service. 

In case of accident while on duty, or of sickness contracted through the 
performance of duty, employees shall be entitled to a pension of fifty per 
cent., at any time previous to the completion of ten years' service. 

As the Pension is to be an equivalent for lost wages the title to it 
is strictly personal and not transferable under any circumstances. In cases 
of partial loss of wages, where earnings are not cut off entirely but only 
reduced, the pension is to be computed on the difference of wages only, 
representing the loss actually sustained. 

The above regulations do not in any way affect the right of the firm to 
discharge employees, or of the employees to leave. The firm reserves the 
right of amendments to the above law, and of final decision in case of doubt 
and in all pertinent questions not above provided for. 

Life Insurance. 

Having perfected the Pension plan, Mr. Dolge decided to add another- 
feature of equal importance and benefit to the men — a system of life insur- 
ance. His announcement to his employees was as follows : 

"After considering a variety of plans, I have finally come to the con- 
clusion to set aside a certain portion of the business earnings each and every 
year for the purpose of paying premiums on life-insurance policies. The- 
rule which I have established is simply this: That each employee, who, for 
five consecutive years, has been in the employ of the firm, is entitled to a 
life-insurance policy of j 1,000, and at the expiration of the tenth year of 
steady employment to another 1 1,000 policy. Premiums and all expenses 
will be paid by the firm as long as the insured is in the employ of the firm. . 
For those who have been rejected an amount equal to the premiums will be 
regularly deposited in the German savings bank of New York. ' ' 

The co-related branches of the Insurance and Pension plan hereinbefore- 
referred to, have all been successful. They are not exactly essential to the 
success of the plan, however, and are independent of it in their scope and 
operation. 
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The Mutual Aid Association. 

The Mutiial Aid Association was started \iy Mr. Dolge with a gift of 
f 400, to which he added various donations until the association became 
'self-supporting. His object was to make his eiaploj/^ees entirely independent 
in the management of a society of their own. Under the Mutual Aid 
plan, all members earning $6 a week or more pay 50 cents a month, 
^md those earning less than $6 a week 25 cents a month in dues. In 
<:ases of sickness members of the first class receive $5 a week and those of the 
^second class ^2.50 a week from the sick fund. Members who become 
afflicted with chronic ailments, or who become needy through old age or 
•other causes, may draw |i a week regulariy from the fund, which is added to 
their income from the . Pension fund. Members are not entitled to relief 
whose ailments are due to evil habits, and provisions are made to prevent 
nmulation of illness. When a member dies the sum of 1^50 is immediately 
paid to his fiunily. 

THE SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Dolgeville School Society is an outgrowth of the Tum-Verein, 
which was organized by Mr. Dolge's employees. One of the features of 
the Tum-Verein was an evening school for physical development. The 
excellent effects following the establishment of this feature encouraged the 
employees to adopt Mr. Dolge's suggestion that they should form a school 
society for the purpose of providing increased facilities for the education 
of their children. From the very start the society paid considerably more 
than the regular tax levy for the support of the schools, Mr. Dolge 
contributing $300 annually and the members ten cents and upwards, each 
according to his means. 

A new school house became an absolute necessity in 1886, and Mr. 
Dolge determined that it should be one that would be a credit to the growing 
and thriving village. The estimated cost was f 17,000. Mr. Dolge con- 
tributed $7,000 towards this amount, as well as the ground, and of the tax 
levy of $6,000 he gave $2,000 from his own pocket. The school building 
is one of the most substantial and one of the most completely equipped in 
the State. 

Two years after the Union Free School building was erected the School 
Society decided to establish an Academy. Their plans were very quickly 
carried out, Mr. Dolge erected a fine building and equipped it at his own 
expense, including an excellent free library, which he presented to the 
society. He also agreed to pay $4,000 a year towards the support of 
the institution. Up to the latter part of 1895, when the School Society sold 
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the Academy to the taxpayers so as to meet the demand for still further 
educational facilities, Mr. Dolge paid all deficiencies that occurred during 
each school year. The Academy held a high rank among the educational 
institutions of the State, its departments of industrial arts and domestic 
economy being particularly efficient. The Academy was part of the public 
school system which it controlled for the Dolgeville district. The members 
of the School Society doubled the amount received from school taxes by their 
personal contributions, thus providing for a higher grade of instruction than 
was included in the public school system. For a number of years after the 
School Society was organized Mr. Dolge supported evening schools that 
were free to all. 

Other Features. 

Alfred Dolge did not believe that his employees should confine them- 
selves exclusively to work and study. He knew that they would need 
amusement and recreation. To provide for these he built a club house at a 
cost of $10,000. It contained a stage for concerts or theatrical perform- 
ances, a gymnasium, bowling alley, library, billiard rooms, meeting rooms, 
etc. The new Turn Hall, built at a cost of $40,000 last year, has taken the 
place of the club house, which now forms part of the autoharp factory. 

To encourage his employees to own their own homes, Mr. Dolge 
formerly built houses for them from their own plans and permitted them to 
pay for them at about the rate for which the houses would rent. This assist- 
ance is no longer needed. 

A number of years ago, as there were no savings banks in the village, 
he also permitted his employees to deposit their earnings with the firm, on 
which he paid interest at 6 per cent. This was merely to encourage habits 
of economy. 

The public parks were laid out and presented to the village, and the 
expense of their maintenance has been borne by Mr. Dolge, to the end that 
his employees, and all the rest of the community, might have a place for 
recreation. 

Mr. Dolge has not posed as a philanthropist in doing all these things. 
He has been influenced in a measure by a desire to do good, but he has been 
actuated principally by what he himself regards as a proper business spirit. 
All that he has done to make his employees happy, contented and prosperous 
has redounded, as he knew it would, to his personal profit, and to the 
furtherance of his business interests. He considers it a blind policy 
for employers to grind their employees down to the lowest possible notch, 
when, by treating them with more consideration they would derive vastly 
greater returns through increased devotion and stricter application to work. 
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PROFIT-SHARING. 



THE VIEWS OF ALFRED DOLGE. 

(Taken from Letteis and Speeches.) • 

Profit-Sharing or Earning-Sharing. 

A letter to the President of the American Social Science Association in 
annual convention at Saratoga, Sept. 8, 1888 : 

**Dear Sir: I am very sorry to inform you that, on account of 
important business engagements, it is. impossible for me to be at Saratoga 
to-morrow. After reading the proceedings of your last convention, especially 
Mr. Harris' able essay on the * Ownership of Land, ' I have become 
exceedingly interested in the labors and aims of your society. 

'' I should have tried, in an informal manner, to discuss with you and 
Mr. Harris the term * Profit-Sharing,* which in itself seems to me wrong. 
I have no method of * Profit-Sharing, ' in my establishment, but try, as 
near as I can ascertain, to pay to each man his earned share of the increased 
value of the goods manufactured or sold. It seems to me that, at the 
very start, we should not allow the distinction of ' capital ' and ' labor ' 
and * profit. ' For me, there never was such a thing as 'profit, * only 
'earnings.' If I, by reason of superior knowledge of my particular 
business, can sell my goods at a higher price, or manufacture them at a less 
price, than my competitor, I do not make a larger * profit ' but receive better 
wages for work better done. The same applies to the workmen in the mill. 
If an author writes a book which has a very large sale, he does not make a 
larger profit than his colleague whose book does not sell as well, but the 
public pays him a better price for his superior work. I himed at this in 
my last reunion speech (of which I send you copie»)..^en I said that I 
shouM ask a salary of f 25,000 per annum to manage my business for a cor- 
poration, because I know I can earn that amount of money. 
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'' If I could have spared the time I would have written out my ideas and 
views and submitted the same to you to-morrow; it was, however, utterly 
impossible. Mr. £. Richard has sent a paper to Mr. Harris showing some 
of my doings at Dolgeville, but you might be ttiisled by it as to my views on 
the social question. I am simply doing; under the present conditions, what 
I can to elevate my workmen; and in' my experience with them I have come 
to the conclusion that the evil must be taken by the root, by securing first 
of all good schools and very good education for the poor classes in order to 
enable the workingman to understand and comprehend his position. Then 
* Profit-Sharing ' — or as I would call it, 'proper and just distribution o^ 
earnings,' will be possible, and not before. It will, at the best, require 
two or three generations to accomplish that, but with the assistance of such 
praiseworthy labors and scientific researches and studying of the various 
aspects and bearings of the social question, as the members of your society 
interest themselves in, a very great deal will be accomplished. 

'' Again regretting that I could not make use of your kind invitation, I 

< 

remain. Yours respectfully, 

Alfred Dolge.*' 



THE VALUE OF MENTAL LABOR— JUST DISTRIBUTION OF 

EARNINGS. 

From an address by Alfired Dolge to his employees, January 28, 1888 : 

'' The American Society of Social Science, an association of scholars and 
leading men of industry, commerce and finance, have honored us so much 
as to print in their yearly journal a sketch of our various institutions 
(written by Mr Richard), and the chairman, Mr. F. B. Sanford, in his 
opening address at the yearly meeting of the society, quoted that part of my 
speech which referred to the futile attempts at bettering the condition of 
the working people by strikes, etc. 

''I was honored with an invitation to attend that meeting at Saratoga 
and listen to debates or lectures on ' Profit-Sharing. * As you know, pres- 
sure of work was such that I could not spare even one day during the whole 
year, and I have to refer you to tht Journal of Social Science , which contains 
very interesting thoughts on what is called * Profit-Sharing. ' 

" You will observe that my ideas on this subject, a subject which of 
necessity will be from year to year forced more and more upon the people in 
general for solution, differ firom most of those laid down in these lectures. 
In the first place, I do not recognize such a term as ' Profit-Sharing. ' There 
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is no such thing as ' profit ' in the popular sense of the word. I do not allow 
the word profit, but would say instead of ' Profit-Sharing,' 'just and proper 
distribution of earnings ' among all who work in a mill, store, mine, or on a 
farm, in accordance with the value of the work performed. I hinted at this 
when I told you last year that I would demand a salary of ^25,000 a year, if 
I should be asked to manage our business for a company or corporation, 
because I think that I actually can earn that. 

'' I have for years earnestly studied how to %tt at a fixed plan to pay 
each man his due and proper share of the earnings, but the greatest 
stumbling block I met was the fact that the majority of my men were not 
sufficiently prepared intellectually for such an experiment, and so I felt my 
way with the different institutions, such as the Aid Society, Pension Fund, 
and Insurance Plan. 

'' You know better than I can tell you, that almost every one considers 
his services worth fully as much as, or more than, those of his fellow-work- 
men, and, as a rule, the ignorant man who does the hard work with the 
shovel and pick axe, thinks he should get fully as much as, if not more 
than, the man who uses the pen, and principally his brains. 

** To illustrate that brains are always more productive, and consequently 
entitled to better remuneration, imagine for instance that two men, Jones 
and Smith, with equal financial means, start out for the West. They finally 
settle upon a piece of land, and each of them takes, say fifty acres, side by 
side, and cultivates the same. Jones is a strong muscular man, who can 
stand almost twice as much work as Smith, and he goes to work with a 
will, working fourteen to sixteen hours a day very hard ; Smith hardly 
works eight hours a day. 

*' When harvest time comes we find, however, that Smith, who worked 
only eight hours a day, has a crop off his land worth twice as much as 
that of Jones, who worked sixteen hours. How can that be? Simply 
because the one more than out-weighed the greater physical exertion of his 
neighbor by greater mental exertion, by looking over the ground before 
plowing ; by considering and weighing in his mind carefully how he could 
work it best, before he started to work — in short, by bringing into play 
superior intellect as against superior muscular strength and perseverance. 
Now, did Smith, who had the larger crop, make a larger profit ? Or did he, 
in consequence of his superior talent and brain work, earn more than his 
neighbor ? He received better pay for work better done than his neighbor. 
*' Let us follow up this example, and see how the relation of these two men, 
who started on an equal footing, gradually changes into those of capitalist and 
laborer. Mind you, I take it for granted that both continue to be steady, 
sober, saving and industrious. At the end of the first year Smith is worth 
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twice as fiuich as Jones. He taised more on his land than he consuneii* 
and had something left which he could sell or exchange iof other fxriKlttCtSw 
Joae» raised just enough to keep himself until he could harvest agauBc 
Snich exchanged his surplus of produce for tools and labor-saving asadaneSv 
Being enterprising he buys another piece of land, which he can cultivate in 
addition to his former piece, though he still works only eight hours a day^ 
because of the assistance aiibrded him by his newly bought took and 
machines^ At tihe end of the second year he has a crop which is fottr times 
greater than he requires for his own wants, and he can therefore sell ot 
exchange three- fourths of his crop ; in other words, he alone earns as much 
as four men of his neighbor's ability. As time goes on Smith purchases 
more land, increases his income more and more — in other words, gets rich*^ 
while Jones remains poor, and does not make any progress, though he works 
physically twice as hard as Smith, because his hard labor docs not produce 
any more than juit his wants ; he finally gives up the struggle, and offers his 
services to Smith as a laborer. Now we have got to the point where the 
relation is changed. At the start Jones and Smith were equally poor ; now 
we find Smith rich and Jones poor. Smith hires Jones as a workingman, 
knowing that by directing it properly he can make Jones' physical labor 
produce much more than Jones can produce by directing himself, and he 
begins now, besides his own earnings, to be benefited by the increased eami' 
ings of Jones' labor (increased only in consequence of Smith's more intelli- 
gent direction. ) 

" The first question we strike at this point is : < Has Smith the right to 
pocket the entire surplus which Jones produces under his direction ? ' I SKy 
emphatically he has not. He has no such right ; he would take undue advan- 
tage of the talents with which nature endowed him, and for which he deserves 
no credit. Without the additional physical labor of Jones, Smith would not 
have been able to employ his metal powers additionally, and consequently 
would not have earned a penny more than he did before Jones came to 
work for him. But is Jones entitled to all the increased earnings brought 
about by Smith's direction? Again no! decidedly no ! Jones and Smith 
can each of them rightfully claim only a share of these increased eamingSi 
as each has been benefitted by the other's work. Let me prove tbis^ 

"Suppose that after the first year of their starting out Smith proposes 
to Jones a partnership. Can you expect of Smith to go equal shares with 
Jones when he knows that he can, if alone, earn twice as much as Jones 
can, if alone ? Certainly not, but if Smith is a shrewd business man he will 
allow Jones a share of the increased eahiings, increased by the combination 
of superior physical and mental strength, by paying him more than Jones 
coul 1 earn while working for his own account, and keep for himsetf the 
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balance, which will be more than either of them ean earn if working alone. 
This is what I would call just and fair distribution of earnings and this is 
exactly what should be . done by everybody. If it were done we would 
perhaps not have so many millionaires — we certainly would have less paupers. 

* ' Time is too short to-night to view this question from all sides and 
consider it in all its bearings. I have simply attempted to show you the 
right of the employee, the workingman, to ask more th^ii his mere living, 
and why it is the duty of the employer to pay his workingmen a share of 
the increased value of their work, though this increase was obtained 
through the employer's skill and intelligence alone. 

**As stated before, the worst enemy any employer has to contend with 
in any such attempt, is ignorance, lack of ability to judge and lack of 
courage and honesty on the part of the workman to acknowledge the 
superior productive ability of his fellow workman. However, this should 
not deter any one from making the experiment. It will pay any one to do 
:80, and by-and-by the workingmen will be educated up to such a system. 
While discontent, the eternal craving for more, can never be extinguished,, 
yet the cause for reckless action, prompted by positive want and despair, will 
be removed. The argument that the workingman will not be any better off 
if his earnings should be increased, because he will spend the extra earnings 
and more, is so shallow, so devoid of all truth, that it canmot be noticed ; 
it is an insult to the American workingman. 

" I am getting nearer and nearer to the final realization of this plan of 
•direct 'Profit Sharing' and not from philanthropic motives— on the contrary, 
simply as a matter, of business, the same as when Smith hired Jones to 
increase his own income. I will prove even this to you. Against my wish 
and protest, the Aid Society, Pension Fund, Insurance Plan, yearly 
distribution of a part of the earnings,. etc., have been called philanthropic 
acts of mine. I can easily show and prove to you , that they were pimply 
business-like moves from which I expected to benefit and actually did 
i>enefit. 

** Well-meaning friends of mine have questioned me whether I had 
•considered my Insurance Plan well enough and whether I was aware to what an 
dmmense tax it would eventually swetl, if after every five years of consecutive 
.service every employee. were entitled to a J[i,ooo policy. I answered that I 
^nly wished all my men would be on that insurance roll, because a man 
who stays five years with his employer (especially such an exacting one as I 
•consider myself to be) must be a good and desirable man, valuable, for 
\the experience he has gained, for th^ knowledge he has acquired, and he as 
a matter of course will earn enough more for me so that I can well afford to 
pay the insurance premium. 
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'' I am working in earnest, and trying my best to systematize the entire 
business in such a way that I can trace exactly how much more each man 
has earned than the wages he has received, so that I can justly and 
£urly divide that share of the earnings which properly belongs to each 
one of you. 

'' I need not tell you that earnings will increase in proportion to your 
devotion to the business, and I cannot too emphatically impress upon you the 
importance of the use of your mental powers, your brains, in whatever 
you do or attempt. It is the result of the exertion of brains, much more 
than of muscular force, which built our imposing factories. Brains started 
and developed the felt business ; brains started the felt shoe business ; brains 
built it up, and brainwork is represented in the elegant styles of our shoes. 
It used to be exceedingly hard work to make felt '^ brains made the process 
as perfect as it is at the present day. 

** Wherever you cast your eyes you will see brainwork better paid than 
manual or merely physical labor, because it produces higher as well at; greater 
results. 

** Therefore, if you would increase your earnings, if you would live better 
and enjoy more comforts, cultivate your mind, use your brains, develop 
your intelligence to such a point that you can use your mental as well 
as your physical powers to the best advantage, for that is, after all, the only 
advantage I, or any other employer, has in the race of life over his 
employees 
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PROFIT-SHARING FALLACIES. 



A LETTER WRITTEN BY MR. DOLGE TO THE EDITOR OF A 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER, JANUARY lo, 1889. 

'* In answering your question I beg to state at first that I consider any 
plan or system of Profit-Sharing a failure where the profits are divided on a 
per cent, basis of wages, or by a certain fixed percentage of the net profits, 
for the reason that such a plan necessitates the publication of the financial 
standing, profits, and other business secrets, which is not advisable in time 
of prosperity and is positively dangerous in adverse times for any concern 
doing business on credit. But more than that, it gives the employees a 
chance, and as a further consequence, even the right, to criticise the 
management. 

** For the last ten years I have seriously considered the introduction of 
a Profit-Sharing system, have diligently studied 'the problem in all its 
bearings, and have come to the conclusion that the term Profit-Sharing 
in itself is wrong, since it implies the idea of the right of the workingman to 
a part of what is called profit. The proper and just definition of the 
proportion of this part or share is, in my opinion, the stumbling-block for 
any such experiment. Seeing that all the systems known so far have failed, 
or, in my opinion, are destined to fail, because of the ignorance and 
consequent jealousy of the workingmen of the present day, I commenced 
my experiment at random, hoping that eventually I might find some plan or 
system which would be free from the defects mentioned. I commenced with 
the Aid Society, then took up the Pension Fund, and lastly the Insurance 
Plan. All of these have worked satisfactorily. Your question, whether the 
Insurance Plan would not eventually 'swamp me, ' I have answered in one of 
my reunion speeches. It certainly cannot, for the amount of the premium 
is so small in proportion to the benefit derived from having experienced 
hands in my work that I can well afford to pay it. 

*' In regard to the extra allowances at the end of each business year I 
beg to say that I have with two of my managers an agreement according to 
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wiuch they are endtkd to twenty-five per cent, of the net profits of 
departments. I consider any such arrangement wrong on general principles^, 
and as a rule detrimental to the development of an enterprise, because it 
has those yetj features to which I object in Profit-Sharing on a percentage 
basis. But more than that, a manager whose contract expires within a 
given time will not spend any money for necessary improvements for the 
proper future development of the enterprise, if his interest should thereby 
become less for the time of his contract. 

''As stated before, I have such arrangements with two of my managers, 
but shall never enter into any more contracts of the kind. I prefer to add 
to the salaries at the end of the year so much as in my opinion, substantiated 
by the facts shown in the books, the person has earned over and above his 
wages. I have in this way, during the last three years, paid to managers, 
foremen and workers about ^10,000 annually. 

"The result of my experience and studying, therefore, is that I have 
come to the conviction that there cannot be any Profit-Sharing system 
introduced with any reasonable hope of success, but that it must be considered 
the duty of every employer to pay to his employee, besides the regular wages, 
whatever he may have properly or justly earned. This, however, must be 
left entirely to the arbitrary decision of the employer. 

'' I think I shall during this year perfect my system so that I can 
introduce it January i, 1890, and it will be on the broadest possible 
basis. By a system of detail bookkeeping, tracing the workings of each 
department, and again in each department every individual, I shall deter- 
mine as justly as possible how much more, if any, a man has earned 
than the wages paid him. I intend to arrive at the amount of such 
earnings for distribution after deducting from the gross earnings all the usual 
expense items, such as wear and tear of machinery, salary for myself, interest 
on capital invested, and a proper amount for the reserve fund. After 
having made all these deductions, I have the net amount for distribution, 
from which again are first deducted the moneys paid for life insurance and 
pensions. Whatever remains then will not be paid to the men, but credited 
to their Profit-Sharing accounts, giving the men certificates, this money to be 
invested for them in undoubted interest bearing securities, and not paid 
over to them until they either quit, are discharged or retire under the 
pension law, or are sixty years of age. You will notice that with such 
a plan neither the men nor anybody else will know how much profit was 
made, for it can happen that in a very prosperous year an entire department 
may not receive anything at all, while another may receive more than usual, 
according to how the men have worked — more or less faithfully. 

"Since no percentage has been promised to the men they have no 
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right to ask any questions, and yet they will be encouraged to do their level 
best to secure something extra at the end of the year. I have found it so 
during the last fourteen years, having paid to some of my men something 
extra every year, and when I was compelled to omit one or several, at once 
they knew the reason without asking any questions. But, as stated before, 
I have so far not had a positive system, but have done it at random, though 
with very good result. ' * 
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FORESTRY. 



FOREST PRESERVATION AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 
OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 



 

When Alfred Dolge began extensively to purchase timber lands in the 
Adirondacks, the subject of forestry was not nearly as well understood by 
the general public as it is now, and the urgent need of legislation to protect 
the forest areas was by no means generally recognized. 

There was, however, much interest in Mr. Dolge' s purchases on the 
part of a number of men throughout the New England and Middle States 
who had studied forestry scientifically, owing to the announcement that Mr. 
Dolge would introduce in his timber tracts some of the methods of forest 
culture that had been found successful in Europe. 

After several years had passed, Mr. Verplank Colvin, Superintendent 
of the Adirondack Survey, in 1883, requested Mr. Dolge to give the 
Department the benefit of a report of the results of his experiments. Mr. 
Dolge did not comply with that request until a year later, for reasons that 
he explained in the following letter, written to Mr. Colvin on January 7, 
1884, which letter contains a general outline of Mr. Dolge' s views on the 
subject of forestry: 

'' Dear Sir: About one year ago you asked for my views in writing upon 
the subject of forest culture, as the result of experiments made by me upon 
my own woodlands in Herkimer county. I have delayed writing as my 
first efforts were not entirely satisfactory, and forestry being of so much 
importance, I did not think my views at that time would have been of any 
practical value. 

" With more experience and more facts from which to draw conclusions, 
I have thought fit at this time to give you the result of my efforts, and I 
have also taken the liberty of making some suggestions which seem to me to 
have an important bearing upon any attempt at forest culture in this 
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country, and particularly as affecting the Adirondack territory in the 
northern part of this State. 

'' My first forester, who, though he came to me well recommended from 
Prussia, did not fully meet the requirements of the position, and I secured 
the services, through the kindness of Ober Forstrath Judaich, of Tharandt, 
Saxony, of an **Ober Forester** in the Royal Saxon service — a graduate 
of the Tharandt Forest Academy. This gentleman came to me fully 
conversant with all that had been written regarding American forestry, took 
up his quarters in the midst of my woodland^ at Leipzig, Herkimer 
county, and at once began the study of the forest, climate, and soil; made 
comparisons of the value of the lumber with the present value of timber 
land, wages, facilities for bringing the lumber to market, etc., etc., and 
reached the conclusion that forest culture as practiced in Germany is an 
utter impossibility for a private land owner, and at the same time in this 
country, a very difficult undertaking for the State. He is, nevertheless, of 
die opinion that the State ought of necessity to take some measures whereby 
the wholesale destruction of the forests, as practiced by nearly all the lumber 
manufacturers, should be prevented, and encourage the cultivation of the 
barren lands in those sections of the Adirondacks where forest fires have 
more or less injured the fertility of the soil. 

*' Fully satisfied that this gentleman was an undoubted authority upon 
the subject, I changed my plan of operations and adopted, at his suggestion, 
my original plan of cutting only the trees that had reached maturity, thus 
giving the young trees air and light. At the same time great care was used 
that the top branches of the cut trees were removed or burned during the 
winter months, thus preventing the spread of forest fires. 

'' This may properly be called forestry in its most primitive stage ; but 
the only practical plan for private land owners at the present time. 

*' Forestry has always been with me a very delightful study. Even 
before I became interested in the lumber business, the wholesale destruction 
of the forests by the lumbermen and tanners caused me great regret. This 
indiscriminate and wanton cutting of timber is no more nor less than a 
public calamity. 

** From the outset of my career as a lumberman, I have not tolerated 
the cutting of any except trees of mature growth, although convinced that 
another plan would have produced for the time being larger profits \ for 
instance, if I had cut down all the sound trees the first season, and then 
abandoned the lands, the profit would have been very much larger for that 
season, but the supply would have been exhausted to future detriment. 

'' I have endeavored to thoroughly advise myself upon all points con- 
nected with forest culture, and have spared neither pains nor expense to 
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secure the very best assistance to be had in Europe, where scientific forestry 
has existed for centuries. 

'' Within the last few months the subject has to a considerable extent 
engaged the attention of the press, of this State in particular, looking among 
other things to the preservation of the forests of the Adirondack region as a 
source of water supply for the Hudson and other streams of the eastern and 
northern sections of this State. 

<^ It has also been urged by some writers that the State should purchase 
the lands in this region held by private owners, as a means of preventing the 
wholesale destruction of the timber, and with your permission I beg to offer 
my views upon die subject, if, indeed, they may in some way be found to 
-aid those more directly interested in preventing this cruel waste of very 
valuable timber. 

'^ Some very extravagant articles have lately appeared in print which 
^tamp their authois either as utterly ignorant of the question, or positively 
indifferent to its ultimate solution. , 

<'At the last session of the Legislature a law was enacted which pro- 
hibited the further sale of the State's interest in these lands. This is 
very well as far as it goes, but further legislation is needed, and the present 
Legislature should see to it that all needful laws upon the subject should 
be promptly passed. 

'^The purchase by the State will not be a satisfactory or economical 
disposition of the question, for the following reasons, among otheis: 

'^ I. It would require at least 1^50,000,000, besides bting a bid 
for corruption and bribery. 

'* 2. The State pays no taxes on its own property, and the purchase of 
these lands would exempt a very large amount of property from taxation, 
thus imposing an additional burden upon the people at large, particularly 
upon the inhabitants of Hamilton, Herkimer and othA counties in which 
these lands are situated, and having the effect of driving the poor class 
•of people of that region to seek a home elsewhere. 

"3. To properly protect this vast region, and stop the timber thieves 
from pursuing their vocation, would require an army of officers and a very 
large outlay of money. 

' ' It is a well-known ^t that these timber thieves select only the butts 
of the very best trees, leaving the balance, after cutting, to dry up and rot 
in the woods, thus furnishing fuel for the devouring element. They likewise 
cause a great waste of the young growth in felling the ripe trees, and against 
all of this destruction it would be next to impossible for the State to protect 
.itself. 

' < 4. It may not be altogether improper to state that this reckless timber 
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cutting also enters as an element into the strife for local office. For a 
candidate to report any of these depredations within his district is almost 
sure to compass his defeat at the polls. 

'< 5. The condition of the roads is such that the transportation of logs 
or lumber is utterly impossible, and the State could, therefore, not profitably 
sell the forest products until good wagon or winter roads and railroads were 
built, except in the few isolated instances, in the proximity of the lands to a 
railroad or stream, and these are the very places where any further cutting 
should be prohibited for at least fifty years to come. 

''6. The State, by a purchase of these lands, would also lose the present 
income from taxation, and because of the above mentioned impossibility 
of transporting logs or lumber, the whole would become a * wilderness ' 
indeed and in truth, and instead of preserving the forests, would destroy 
them more readily than with the lumberman's axe, because the overgrown 
trees prevent the younger from getting the benefit of the air and light, which 
a^ e so essential to their growth, and after their maturity they rot and decay, and 
in falling they destroy a large number of young trees, thus giving the ^ ind figdr 
play to break down and uproot thousands of valuable trees, for the reason 
that in this region the soil is light, and the trees are not, therefore, deeply 
rooted. These fallen dead trees, as well as the hemlock logs left by the tnnners, 
and the upper portions of trees left by the lumbermen, furnish breeding 
places for forest-destroying insects. I have found them in several localities, 
and have also found that trees were dying there more rapidly than in 
other sections. The fact that woodpeckers numerously abound in such 
places would seem to indicate that these insects are a cause also for the 
dying trees. 

** Thus, instead of being a source of revenue, the State would be a loser 
year after year, and the burden would soon become so great that a re-sale 
would be almost cAtain to follow. 

"7. The State cannot undertake forest culture for such a vast terri- 
tory, because we have no practical foresters at present. We cannot adopt 
. the methods of Germany and Austria, where forestry has been practiced for 
hundreds of years, for the reason that pauper labor does not exist among us, 
and we have comparatively few or none of the other elements of success. 
The forests in Germany are amply provided with almost perfect roads, that 
have existed for centuries, and are invaluable as furnishing a means of trans- 
portation, a positive protection against fire, and giving the forests that circu* 
lation of air so necessary for a thrifty growth. The German forests are also 
intersected by railroads, which transport the forest product to market at 
comparatively small expense. 

"8. Instead of purchasing any more of these lands, I am of the 
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opinion that the State should sell all the small isolated portions of which it 
has come into possession, chiefly from non-pa3rment of taxes, to the adjoining 
owners. 

Passing from further consideration of this branch of the case, I beg 
leave to present in conclusion, by way of suggestion, some ideas which I 
have formulated as to the way of preventing the wanton destruction of State 
property, and providing for punishment upon conviction of the offense. 

" I. Enact a law punishing the stealing of any kind of timber from 
land within this State, by an imprisonment of from one to five years. This 
might appear a severe sentence, but it is believed that these marauders 
should be severely punished. In Germany the willful breaking of branches 
from forest trees is punished by imprisonment for from one to six months 
in the penitentiary. 

•'2. Impose a fine for every tree cut which is less than sixteen inches 
in diameter, one foot from the ground. 

" 3. Make all surveyors living in the Adirondacks special agents for 
the purpose of reporting any violation of the law, with a bounty for every 
stump found, upon conviction of the offender. 

' ' 4. Compel the lumbermen and tanners to remove all logs, tops and 
branches of trees, or to bum them during the winter season. 

*' 5. Create the office of a Superintendent of Forestry, the incumbent 
to be a person who thoroughly understands forest culture; divide the 
wilderness into convenient districts, with an overseer to each, versed in 
forestry, and establish in the Adirondacks one or more schools of instruction. 

** 6. Build a prison or penitentiary in the forest, or one or more jails 
at different points, and utilize convict labor for making roads. This might 
afford a way out of the vexed and much discussed convict labor contract 
question. 

*' 7. Encourage the construction of railroads with proper width of 
clearing, and the use only of coal burning locomotives as a precaution 
against fires, with stations at fixed points for the convenience of shippers. 

This subject of railroads through the Adirondacks in conjunction with 
the forest laws is of much importance to the people of this State. In this 
vast territory there are many valle3rs watered and drained by the numerous 
streams that have their origin therein, and these valleys, as soon as 
communication is established by railroads, must become settled and pro- 
ductive. In the winter the farmer of this region will be found a substantial 
help to the lumberman — a help that in the proper season could always be 
depended upon. 

''With the additional facilities provided by railroads for transporting 
the lumber and other products to market, there would be an incentive to* 
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select only the mature growth, to stop the indiscriminate cutting, to protect 
the younger trees and to materially aid in preserving the forest. Millions 
of feet of lumber would be saved which are yearly wasted by rot or decay, 
thus furnishing employment to a great number of hands, and in a short 
time that which is now almost, a vast wilderness would be converted into 
a field of honest industry; a source of revenue, with an increased and 
constantly increasing value to the lands; a preserved watershed, and the 
State Treasury would be enriched by millions now unnecessarily wrung from 
the people by taxation. ' ' 
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THE SPIRIT OF MUTUALITY. 

A CHARACTERISTIC ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLGE 
AT THE ANNUAL REUNION OF HIS EMPLOYEES, 

JANUARY 27, 1886. 

As has been gathered, doubtless, by those who have read Mr. Dolge's 
annual addresses to his employees, he does not confine himself to dry 
details of the business done during the year, but indulges in a discussion 
of various topics which bear more or less closely upon the great industry 
in which he and they are engaged. 

The following address is a characteristic example of Mr. Dolge's 
manner of talking to his men, and it will be remembered that it was 
delivered at a time when there was a depression in business throughout the 
country somewhat similar to, but not nearly as extensive as, the one that 
followed the election of another Democratic Administration in 1892, and 
due to the same cause — a threat of overthrowing the policy of Protection: 

* 'Following the custom, I will as briefly as possible review what we 
have done in the year gone by, and it is for you then to judge whether we 
all have done what we should and could, whether we have performed our 
duties to the best of our abilities, or whether we have been careless, 
negligent or otherwise lacking. 

** I do not propose to give you all taffy here to-night. I shall, without 
restraining myself in the least, censure where I have reason; I shall praise 
where it is deserved and I know that each of you will take whatever may be 
meant for him in that spirit which has thus far helped us to build up an 
enterprise, so extensive, so beneficial to the community at large, in so short 
a time as to be almost without a parallel. 

'* I refer to the spirit of mutuality — the mutual desire to promote the 
interests of all, as well as each one's own, the consciousness that each and 
every one of us must do his duty, fill his place in this world to the 
best of his ability, to be a useful member of the community in the fullest 
sense and meaning of the word. 

*' We are all born to work. There are no exceptions; every human 
being has some duty to fulfill and the more one strives to do his duty, the 
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more one strives to fill his station in life, the more will he be respected by 
his neighbors, by his fellow-men — the more can he respect himself. 

**I have repeatedly said to you that nobody has a right to consider 
himself any better than his fellow-men because nature has endowed him with 
gifts which perhaps the other is lacking, but I say that one must be ashamed 
of himself if he does not put those gifts with which nature blessed him to 
the best possible use for his own good and the good of his fellow-men, 
though he may be compelled to exert himself and not be able to take life 
easily. That corner-stone of free institutions and liberty, * All men are 
equal,' is only correct and true if. every man exerts himself to be as useful 
as his fellow-men. Exertion and nothing else entitles him to consider 
himself, and to be considered by others, as the equal of his fellows. 

** I have been told many a time by my friends that I am a fool because 
I do not take life easier. They tell me that I have made money enough and 
should rather enjoy life. 

** I do not hesitate to say that the life I have led during the last four 
months, the like of which is before me for a number of years to come, is 
not exactly to my fancy, and I certainly could change it and take things 
easier, if I would forget my duty. 

"Those of you who have known me longer, are, I presume, satisfied 
that it is not the desire to accumulate money which makes me work so hard. 
Only narrow-minded men, with but little heart, work solely and only for 
money. Money never has been to me any more or less than a medium with 
which I could accomplish worthy objects and carry out plans which, beside 
benefiting myself, benefit others. 

** I have started this immense enterprise. I have built it up. During 
the last year I suddenly and most unexpectedly lost two valuable co- workers 
who had been identified with the enterprises almost from the beginning ; 
both chose not to live any longer among us and I was thrown on my own 
resources, unwarned, unprepared. Should I throw up the sponge and shirk 
my duty to you and to the town, because instead of getting relief my duties 
and labors have been almost doubled? No! I know my duty and none of 
you will live to see me shirk it for a second. I do not claim any 
particular credit for it. It is enough reward for anybody, after a hard day's 
work, to say to himself, * I have done my duty. ' 

'< No man is so smart but that he finds his master, no place or position 
exists in this world but what can be easily filled by another if one man 
quits, and nothing reasonable is impossible to accomplish, if one makes up 
his mind to do it and does not let up until he has done it. 

" What are we doing? What are we driving at? We all work^ one for 
the other. We want, you fully as much as I, that we may keep the factories 
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running, that we may prosper, that the wares which we make may find a ready 
market and that we may get good returns. Can that be accomplished if there 
are such among us as will shirk their duty, and have not that ambition to 
exert themselves to their utmost in order to excel in their particular braftch, 
who will not see that if they shirk their duty they are at the same time 
injuring their fellow workmen? 

'' What can a teamster do who has a good horse, that works all it can, 
hitched up with a lazy, ill-disposed horse, which crowds, balks and will not 
pull ? The teamster will not earn a good day's wages, and he and the good 
horse have to suffer, although they are both working hard, because the lazy 
horse cheats them out of their just earnings. 

'' Ln judging men, however, let us be reasonable. Let us not think 
because our venerable Mr. Millet has and can invent ingenious machinery 
by which the fellows in the fulling-room will eventually have a very easy 
job, instead of the hard work they are now doing, that every one of us 
should invent something or other. No ! let us give Mr. Millet credit that 
he does his best to perform his duty ; let us acknowledge that Mr. Carn- 
wright thoroughly grasps Mr. Millet's ideas, and with his men builds those 
machines so well that they cannot be built better. Do not expect that if one 
man excels in his line of business or trade he must do so in all ; but simply 
judge him as to how he fills the position he occupies, and if, by looking 
over all our comrades, we find thaJt we have few, if any, who are so selfish 
and egotistic as . to b^ lazy, we are to be congratulated because we cannot 
do otherwise than succeed. 

«< We will see the business grow, and with the business the town, a 
town inhabited by men who have earned and saved the money to build their 
homes while working with us ; and just as our factory stands on a solid rock 
foundation so will the town stand on the most solid foundation if it is built 
up by that class of men. 

* ' So much for general remarks. I come back now to where I com- 
menced — to a review of last year's business. 

"As all of you who think while they work, who observe, and when 
they leave the workshop digest in their minds what they have seen, will 
know, or at least have surmised, the felt business during the year 1885 has 
not been as profitable as usual. In looking for the causes we find several. 

" First of all, it was the general depression in business all over the 
United States which made it impossible to sell the usual quantities of felts. 
There is but a limited demand for the felts we make, and the most ingenious 
salesman cannot sell more felt than the piano manufacturers consume. 
But I must also state that during the last year we could not, in spite of our 
unrivalled smart salesmen^ retain what might be properly called our legiti- 
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mate share of the felt trade of this country, for the reason that the tariff, 
as it stands at present, and especially its unjust interpretation by the Custom 
House officials, is not protecting American labor and American industries \ 
but,* on the contrary, it is in our branch solely and entirely protecting the 
foreign manufacturer. 

* * Our foreign competitors reduced their price for piano felts to a point 
where we could not possibly follow if we were to get dollar for dollar : hence 
we lost considerable trade. An appeal on my part to the Custom House 
officials, and also to the Secretary of the Treasury, was of no avail. 

* ' As we cannot expect any help from our government we must try and 
help ourselves the best we can, and it is here where we depend largely on 
the inventive geniuses among us to study out ways and means whereby we 
can produce the very best piano felt at a price low enough to compete with 
the foreigners, without reducing wages. It has to be done, and I have no 
doubt it will be done. 

** Since I have taken the management of the factory you have all assisted 
me faithfully, and the natural result is that we have turned out excellent 
felt, the superior qualities of which are duly acknowledged and appreciated 
by those who can justly be considered judges, and, if we did not reap 
financial profit, we have as a reward for our labors the knowledge that the 
best piano houses here and in Europe are buying our goods, simply because 
they are better than anything else offered. 

*' Let us keep it up ; let us bear in mind that a powerful European com- 
petition, assisted by an unjust tariff, is fighting us inch by inch, and that we 
can only and solely keep our own by making a superior article. We have 
done it ; we can do it and we must do it. 

'* One branch of our felt business, the felt shoes, has developed during 
the last year to be a rather important factor ; in reality, had we not had the 
shoe business we would have been very hard up for work. The great suc- 
cess in this line is due, to commence at the bottom, to the good quality of 
felt which our felt-makers have made, although they sometimes get off the 
track considerably as to the required thickness of sole felt and would make 
sole felt thick enough to protect a man-of-war against bombshells. 

** Our old friend, Mr. Englehardt, has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his persistency in exacting only the very best of workmanship from the men 
under his charge, resulted in such a favorable reception of the shoes by the 
public that we could employ as many as 225 persons, men and women, in 
the manufacture of shoes alone. We had to bring shoemakers up from New 
York almost by the carload. Some of these shoemakers could not stand the 
test and went back to where they came from, and it is with considerable 
pride that I state that the best have .concluded to stay with us. I hope that 
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all those who have made up their minds to make Dolgeville their home will 
always try to do their duty, atid turn out as good work as it is possible for a 
good shoemaker to do, even if now and then wages should not be up to the 
highest standard. 

* * I have good reason to believe that the prophecy made in this hall a 
year ago, that the felt shoe business will become for Dolgeville what the 
glove business has been for Gloversville, will be fulfilled. 

'* It rests with us solely to make this new departure a lasting success ; it 
rests also with us whether there ever shall be in our community such dam- 
aging differences between Capital and Labor as we at present witness at 
Gloversville. If you always take pride in your work, if we turn out the very 
best shoe that can be made, the public will always be ready to pay us a 
price high enough to allow of satisfactory wages to you. 

*' New machines have been added to the felt department in order to 
turn out the large quantities of felt required now by the shoe business, and 
our felt artists will have to keep their eyes wide open and watch sharp that 
they may prove equal to the opportunity and master the increased difficulties, 
the increased labor and care, with the same ease as heretofore. 

*• Mr. Moss, who has for several months past assisted Mr. Engelhardt 
in managing the shoe department, will also have a splendid opportunity to put 
in some heavy work this year if he wants to satisfy our enthusiastic, as well 
as able and critical Messrs. Daniel and William R. Green, to whom consid- 
erable credit is due for putting the shoes on the market so judiciously. 

** Considerable criticism has been indulged in lately regarding the 
office, and while there is no doubt that work was delayed and not attended 
to with the accustomed and desired promptness, we must make due allowance 
for the fact that the men in charge of the office were not only comparatively 
new, but just when the immense rush of the shoe department commenced, 
they found themselves with all their books several months behind in conse- 
quence of Mr. Grass* sickness. I have no doubt , that this year the office 
will try to regain the good name it has enjoyed for correctness, promptness, 
regularity and also politeness toward all who have any dealings with it. 
Some very hard work has been done by the office lately which alone should 
quiet any harsh criticism. 

** Last but not least, I wish to allude to the good work which our old 
friend Captain Penn has done. Penn, I think, has only friends among us 
and if he has not, it is certainly not his fault, for many a time have I quietly 
laughed as I have seen him in his eagerness to oblige everybody, make 
promises to three or four men at about the same time, to fix * right off, * as 
his favorite expression goes, all and everything, although I knew that one or 
the other of the jobs which he promised to do right off proved to be * way 
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ofT ! ' Penn is looking for some chap whom he can teach how to crawl into 
the boilers, study the quality of coal, pounce head over heels into all the 
mysteries of algebra and mathematics, so that he can figure out how many 
pounds of steam must be carried in the boiler to drive the steam through the 
hundreds of miles of steam pipes, and yet dry Breckwoldt's hard maple and 
rosewood in the dry houses ; also how many gallons of water a soap tub will 
hold, and then get Hugo to explain that by adding the cheap tallow which 
old Fox scrapes up around the farm and other slaughter houses in the village* 
the 50 gallons of water will be at once changed into 100 gallons of the very 
best of soap ; leaving open the question which is to blame, Penn's soap tub 
or Hugo's chemistry. He looks for a young man who will stand all this, 
because he fears the time will come when he cannot stand the smell of those 
soap tubs any longer, and if there is one among you whose nasal propensities 
fit him for the position let him apply to Captain Penn without delay. 

* * While the felt department in general could not boa^t of a grand 
showing for this year, it is gratifying to say that the lumber department, for 
the first time in many years, can boast of being way ahead of those aristo- 
cratic, high-toned felt chaps. For the first time in the history of the busi- 
ness must the felt department take the back seat and let rough and ready 
lumber go ahead. 

*' I therefore have not much to say to you lumbermen. There is no 
doubt that the sawyers have done good sawing ; the board makers have made 
good boards ; the teamsters are doing excellent work in hauling logs from 
the woods, etc. One rather remarkable thing I have to report, however, 
namely, that for the first time in 12 years our lumber pilers have learned to 
put up a straight pile of lumber and it is no longer offensive to the eye of a 
mechanic, or any one with notions of symmetry and straight lines, to go 
through our lumber yards. It reflects favorably on the entire business aixd 
henceforth I need not be ashamed when I bring up our customers and show 
them our lumber piles. 

''The unreasonable competition of our northern neighbors has again 
during the last year reduced the quantity of sounding boards turned out ; 
but what boards we have shipped we had a little profit on, and our northern 
friends are perfectly welcome fo all the boards without profit. I prefer to do 
as did Micawber, meanwhile, and * wait for something to turn up,* or to * bust ' 
up if you prefer. Something has turned up this year which promises to keep 
the lumber department in good humor for some time to come — the piano 
case making. Friend Breckwoldt worked like a tiger with his men, trying 
to turn out good work. He succeeded in turning out good work, and if he 
did not make a profit with all the hard work he has found out that with 
such good lumber as now lies in the yards and is daily sawed for him, he 
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must make a profit this year. Feeling that there might be a profit the lumber 
department went to the expense of putting up the automatic sprinklers as a 
protection against fire, and it can now boast gf being ahead of the felt depart- 
ment with modern improvements, such as electric light, sprinklers, etc. , etc. 

'* It almost looks now as if the lumber department was trying to shove 
the felt department into the second rank. Did they not even go to work 
and get Henry A. Dolge appointed postmaster of Doigeyille ? And Henry 
Bowers, although his hand and the circular saw did not agree very well, 
goes about as if he had all the presidential nominations in his pocket. 

*' An officer of your Mutual Aid Society told me not very long ago that 
the financial condition of the society is such that it is now too proud to 
accept any gifts or donations, and when I read from the treasurer's report 
that you have $821.86 in your treasury, after paying out $372.12 of relief 
money during the year, I must admit that you are justified in feeling proud. 

**The success of the Aid Society has excelled my most sanguine 
anticipations and I hope that those of the newcomers who have not joined it 
will do so without further delay, for their own good. 

'* I fortunately have to say to you that we have only one name on our 
pension list— old Mr. Foster — to whom, however, the pension has been a 
very great relief. We paid him $1,105 pension money. 

*' At every reunion I have asked you to accept something from me. 
First it was $300 for the Aid Society, then the Pension law, then a library, 
and last year the piano and |ioo to the Aid Society. This year we are all 
poor, and what I offer does not cost much, yet no doubt you will all value 
it for what it is worth. 

'' I have a package of photographs here and all those who have been in 
the employ of the firm for three years and over are at liberty to take one, 
on the condition that they will reciprocate. 

*' I have talked to you just about long enough to stop; but I see the old 
man and Gardener Jahn are getting uneasy because nothing ha^ been said 
about the farm. Well, really it is hard to say much about it, after looking 
at the farm accounts in the books; but father says his carp ponds will prove 
a gold mine, and Jahn expects to supply all the fine hotels in New York city 
and Saratoga with vegetables, etc., and therefore we have no business to 
look too suspiciously at their doings, at least not to crack too many jokes at 
them, for they may surprise us at the next reunion with the fact that they have 
even crowded the lumbermen into the back seat and are leading Dolgeville 
in regard to profitable investments. 

" I suppose you are tired of listening ; I am certainly tired of talking ; 
have your glasses filled and let us empty them to the future prosperity of 
Dolgeville and its inhabitants. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS SYSTEM. 

AN ADDRESS IN GERMAN TO THE WORKINGMEN OF 

DOLGEVILLE, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 

The agitation in favor of a universal working day of eight hours 
reached Dolgeville about ten years ago. Instead of saying nothing to their 
employer and endeavoring to enforce an arbitrary demand by means of a 
strike, as was done in many other places, the workingmen of Dolgeville, a 
majority of whom at that time were more familiar with the German than 
with the English language, requested Mr. Dolge to meet and confer with 
them on the subject of an eight-hour working day. Mr. Dolge readily 
assented and delivered an address in German, of which the following is a 
translation : 

"With pleasure I accepted your invitation to participate in your discus- 
sion of the question whether the introduction of the eight hours system at 
the present time is desirable and advisable. 

*' This short and decisive question cannot be answered 'with a short and 
decisive Yes ! or No ! If so I would answer Yes, and, at the same time, No. 

** This seems paradoxical, and in order to explain ypu must permit me 
to give my reasons at length. 

'* I was one of the few favored young men in whom the able and 
respected socialistic agitator, Wilhelm Liebknecht, took so much interest 
as to personally teach to them the doctrines of the social system of Karl Marx. 

''I imbibed, therefore, socialistic ideas from the teachings of one of 
the noblest founders and defenders of the social democracy, at that time 
of life (I was then about 17 years of age) when one is most susceptible to 
new ideas and teachings. 

" The interest in social problems thus awakened has never abated, and I 
have ever since used my leisure hours in studying the great writers on this ques- 
tion. I consider myself, therefore, competent to address you on the subject, 
although the eager student of socialism of 1 866, has meanwhile changed into 
one of the so-called * Smoke Stack Barons ' and capitalists, who, in the lan- 
guage of the anarchists, fatten themselves upon the sweat of their employees. 
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" I, nevertheless, consider myself competent to discuss this question, as 
I spent seven years of my life at the bench as a workingman before I became 
a capitalist and employer, and have, therefore, learned to look upon all such 
questions from both sides. 

** Having been a workingman m)rself it is quite easy for me to put 
myself in the workingman's position, and think and feel with him. 

** My preceptor, Liebknecht, awakened in me especially a most vivid 
interest in the teachings of history relating to social problems, and without 
going back to ancient times and referring to the heroic struggles of a 
Spaitacus, I will "bnly call your attention to the* cruel * war of the peasants * 
of Germany. 

** We all have been told at school that it was a religious war. 

* * History, truthful history, tells us, however, that the * war of the 
pheasants * was nothing but a social revolution in the fullest sense or meaning 
of the word, a revolution through which the peasantry forced the nobility, 
the clergy and the bourgeoise to acknowledge if not their equality, at least 
their right to existence and their right to enjoy, to a small degree, the 
fruits of their labor. That might is right is one of the irrefutable laws of 
nature. You will find it confirmed everywhere if you will open your eyes 
and look about you. 

'* The mighty hig tree suppresses the small tree in the forest by de- 
barring it of light, air and rain. 

'* In the animal kingdom the mighty eagle strangles the dove, and 
among men we observe the never-ending struggles of the weak against the 
strong, the oppressed against the mighty, in every day life as well as in the 
history of nations. 

** So it is, so it has been, and so it always will be ; the strong is always 
in the right, and he who wants to enjoy his right must first obtain strength, 
power, might. 

"This cannot be gainsaid. But what does strength, power, might 
mean in these times for the oppressed, the weak, the wage-worker? It 
means education, intellectual equality ! Therein alone is the power, the 
strength, the might of the workingman, the wage-worker. 

** To prove this let us go back a thousand years in history, or look at 
our Indians of the present day. 

** At first it was merely physical strength which gave superiority. 

'* The strongest man of a tribe was chief, until another appeared who 
was superior in bodily strength. 

** The entire tribe subordinated itself to the chief in every respect, lent 
its strength to increase his possessions, and thus originated the feudal 
system. 
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"As the intellectual development of the people progressed, some, 
by force of their intellect and industry, freed themselves from the serfdom 
. of feudalism and they built cities in the valleys, pursuing their trades, and 
thus originated the third class, the Burgers. The knights built castles on 
the hillsides, strongholds from which they committed the most brutal high- 
way robberies, murdering and robbing the wayfaring merchant, establishing 
therewith the "Faustrecht,** the most brutal interpretation of the law that 
"Might is Right '' 

" The peasants, being entirely at the mercy of the knights, finally broke 
their fetters by a general uprising, and now we find four classes, the Knights, 
the Clergy, the Burgers and the Peasants. 

"With the continual increase of the population the means of support 
- and existence iaicreased and a division of occupation of labor took place. 
We find now the population of the cities divided into craftsmen and 
merchants, the producers of wares and the venders of the same. 

" The latter being, as a matter of course, intellectually the superiors, 
earned more money with less physical exertion than the former. 

"In those times sixteen hours was considered a day's work for the 
workingman. Might still was Right. 

"The invention of the art of printing made the exchange of thought 
easier, the communication of ideas from one to another possible, and at 
the same time the first great triumph of intellect over physical force was 
scored with the printing press. 

" The discovery of steam power finally caused such a revolution in 
industry that people gradually began to understand that though they had 
hands to work with they also had brains, by the proper use of which the 
work of their hands could be made easy and the strength of power changed 
slowly from the physical to the intellectual. The day's work of sixteen 
hours was reduced to fourteen hours, and soon thereafter to twelve hours. 

" With the decrease of the hours of labor, the wages increased in pro- 
portion. 

"The journeyman who previously went direct from his work-bench to 
his sleeping place close under the roof of his workshop, owning hardly one 
suit of clothes, could already pay for a decent lodging and had a little 
money as well as a few hours* time to spend now and then. 

" Steam power being more and more understood, the invention of 
labor-saving machinery progressed rapidly. As a natural consequence all 
commodities became cheaper and more and more within reach of all classes, 
so that the workingmen enjoyed a certain comfort equal to the luxuries of 
the Grand Seigneurs of the former times. 

" The journeyman not only had decent lodgings, but could spend his 
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evenings in sociability with his comrades, or attend an ^evening school to 
improve his knowledge, so that he could in time become a manufacturer, 
for which everybody to this day has the chance. 

** By and by we arrived at the ten-hour work-day, thanks to the brain 
work of those gifted and talented men who inviented machines of all descrip- 
tions and who had the courage to meet and conquer competition in the 
world's markets. 

'' But as every rose has its thorns, so has this marvellous progress, 
especially during the last thirty years ; besides the innumerable blessings 
there has been brought about also a deplorable condition which has already 
caused serious disruption and even bloodshed. 

'* More and more the gap between employer and employee, especially 
in Europe, has widened and we hear of the fifth and most oppressed class — - 
the workingmen. 

"Egotism is one of the worst gifts which are put into every man's 
cradle, which will grow with him more or less, according to his surround- 
ings, and exactly as might means right and as might rules this world, just so 
is egotism the mainspring of all the good and evil in this world. 

** The possession of wealth always creates the desire for greater wealth, 
and consequently the wealthy continually strive to increase their possessions. 

**The unscrupulous egotist does so 'at the expense of his fellow-men 
and uses their productive powers chiefly for his own benefit, withholding 
from them their just earnings. This originated the contrast between capital- 
ist and laborer. Why ? Because the creation of labor-saving machinery 
proceeded at much higher speed than the education of the masses — ^the 
working people, and the greedy man gifted with an intellect superior to that 
of the masses had a powerful ally in the labor-saving machinery for the pur- 
pose of acquiring power and wealth. 

" It is a deplorable fact that a majority of the capitalists of the present 
day do not comprehend that a well-situated, contented workingman not only 
will produce more than a starving, discontented, ill-disposed man, but that 
furthermore he will naturally also be a quiet and a worthy and useful citizen, 

** There is no doubt that since the introduction of machinery the capi- 
talists have committed inexcusable sins against the laboring man, and even 
at this time Capital in many cases does take advantage of Labor in a most 
detestable way. 

'^ But as everything in time finds its level, as there is an antidote for 
every poison, so we find in the machines themselves the best weapons against 
capitalistic extortion. 

" The greedy capitalist oftentimes overreaches himself. You can notice 
aknost daily that, as soon as it is known that a certain industry proves 
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remunerative, Capital rushes almost frantically for it and we soon hear ot 
over-production, which causes failure, disaster and ruin in the ranks of the 
manufacturers and capitalists. 

"At present we have over-production in everything. 

**In the labor market there is an over-production — a surplus of men 
seeking work on one side and a never-ceasing production of labor-saving 
machinery on the other. 

<* The only solution of this more and more urging problem is a shorten- 
ing of the working hours, and therefore, gentlemen, do I agree that the 
present movement is a just one and that the introduction of the eight hours 
system is desirable. 

* < The movement is a just one, the change desirable but not advisabU, 
because we are not properly prepared for such an important revolution. 

** Greater progress in all directions is positively necessary — progress 
especially in education. 

'' The children of our poorest workingman must have the same chance 
to acquire knowledge, must have the same benefit of a thorough education 
as the children of our most wealthy people. 

*< When we have arrived at the point where the most ignorant working- 
man will be capable of fully judging the value of his work as compared with 
the work of others, and will be satisfied with a proportionate compensa- 
tion as his share ; when the workingman, because of his education and 
intelligence will be able to shape and base his demands according to the 
laws of logic, reason and state of markets (intercourse, commerce) — when 
we have arrived at such a point, then the time will have come for the eight- 
hour working day ; because with the increase of intelligence, together with 
the improvement of machinery, the productive power will increase, and the 
individual workingman will produce fully as much in eight hours (if not 
more) as he now produces in lo hours. 

* * The objection raised by some that the eight hour system would not 
benefit the workingman, because he would simply spend the extra two hours 
in the saloon, is not worth noticing. 

" As of every other class of people, so it is true of working-people 
that there have ever been worthless creatures — they existed when i6 hours 
was a day's work and 14 and 12, and they exist to-day — only statistics 
prove that they have decreased in proportion as the condition of the work- 
ingmen has improved. Such subjects will exist when in 30 to 40 years 
hence the unavoidable six hours working day will of necessity be introduced. 

" I know the working people better ! Give them time and opportunity 
to read good books, to enjoy good music ; open your museums, libtaries and 
art galleries for them, and the saloon will not thrive near as well as when 
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the workingmen are driven to the rum shop to forget their misery at least 
for the moment. 

** I repeat, therefore, such an objection to the introduction of the eight 
hour workday is just as shallow as unfounded. 

''In examining the consequences of such a change entirely different 
factors have to be considered. 

** It is sheer nonsense for the Knights of Labor, or the International- 
ists, or any other labor organizations to ' resolve ' that on such and such a 
day the eight hour system shall be introduced. 

** The labor organizations of America have done themselves immeasur- 
able harm through this ill-advised, senseless effort, and proved nothing else 
but that even the most intelligent of their members were not capable of com- 
prehending the consequences and the intensity of such a sudden change. 

"If such a revolution could be so easily performed, through a mere 
simple decree of the labor organizations, how easy would it then be to solve 
all the other social problems ! \ 

" The time is too short to consider the question in all its bearings, and 
I will therefore confine myself to one point only. 

" It is proposed to introduce the eight hour system in the factories, but 
you will admit that neither the farmer, nor the merchant, nor the profes- 
sional will care a straw for the ' Resolution ' of the labor organizations. 
The farmer will bring his crop in safe keeping, even if he and his help 
should have to work 1 1 hours, before he will let it spoil on the field or 
meadow, etc. , consequently only the manufacturer is requested to decrease his 
production 20 per cent, and increase the cost of his production 40 per cent., 
since with the reduction of the working time of 20 per cent, a correspond- 
ing increase of 25 per cent, in wages is demanded. It is a matter of course 
that for eight hours' work the same wages must be paid as now for 10 hours. 
'* Now, gentlemen, please give me your undivided attention for a few 
moments. 

** Let us assume that I have a capital of $300,000 invested in buildings, 
machinery, wool, etc., in order to manu&cture annually $400,000 worth of 
felt — say about 100,000 pounds. Let us further assume that I pay you 
^200,000 wages per year. Add to these $200,000, the interest on the 
capital invested, $22,000, and $18,000 for running expenses, taxes, wear 
and tear, and we have a total of $240,000 for 100,000 pounds of felt, 
or $2.40 per pound, and for manufacturing expense besides the raw 
material. 

*' With eight hours' work per day I can, however, manufacture only 
80,000 pounds of felt at the same expense of $240,000, and one pound 
of felt will consequently cost $3 instead of $2.40 as before. 
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'<As a matter of course I would at once be compelled to cease manu- 
fiEu:turing, as my customers would not pay me this inmiense difference, 
because the European felt can already be sold for less in our market t^an 
our cost price of manufacturing. 

''And as it is in our felt business so you will find it in almost all 
industries in America. 

*' If you have marked my example well, you will undoubtedly agree with 
me that the introduction of the eight-hour system at present would simply 
mean the total destruction of American industries, and for that reason 
my answer to the question, whether the introduction of the eight-hour 
S3^tem is advisable or not is most decisively no, just as decided as I before 
declared the justness of the movement. 

'' If the workingmen of America will continue in their endeavor to attain 
higher culture, and to create better schools so that they can advance 
intellectually, then they will go to the polls and cast their votes in such 
a manner that they will be recognized as a power, able and intelligently 
knowing how to enforce their rights. 

'' By their intelligent votes they can bring about legislation which >^ill 
make the introduction of the eight-hour system a possibility without shaking 
our industrial system to its foundation, and with the introduction of the 
eight-hour system, the improvement of the general condition of the 
workingman will follow as a matter of course. 

'' Nothing can be or ever has been accomplished by extreme measures, 
such as strikes, boycotts, or dynamite bombs. 

'' The bloody riots at Chicago and Milwaukee aire an everlasting stain 
in the history of the American workingman, and the cowardly submission to 
the despotism of demagogues who have obtained control of labor organiza- 
tions is not worthy of men. 

'' The workingman degrades himself thereby to the slave and powerless 
tool of loud-mouthed mountebanks and forces his true friends to become 
his enemies. 

" In conclusion I beg to say that while for the above reason the 
introduction of the eight-hour system is neither advisable nor practicable, a 
nine-hour working day could be (as a step toward the desired end) perhaps 
successfully introduced.'' 
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THE LABOR TROUBLES OF 1886. 

SOME REFERENCES TO LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, THE 
SCHOOL QUESTION AND SOCIALISM. 

The year 1886 will be remembered as one of bloody conflicts between 
mobs and officers sworn to preserve law and order. The leailers of labor 
organizations, early in the year, had issued proclamations demanding a 
universal working day of eight hours, and fixing upon May i as the date 
for beginning a general strike if employers did not voluntarily by that time 
establish the eight- hours system. 

It was impossible, of course, to revolutionize the entire industrial and 
economic system of the country within so short a time, and the result was 
that, early in the summer, industrial enterprises all over the country were 
paralyzed, hundreds of thousands of men were out of work and millions of 
dollars worth of property was being destroyed. During all these disturb- 
ances the village of Dolgeville continued on its way towards prosperity. 

In his annual address to his employees on January 22, 1887, Mr. Dolge 
discussed the labor troubles of the preceding year. It should be remem- 
bered, when reading the local references in his address, that conditions 
have greatly improved in Dolgeville since that year, and that labor organi- 
zations generally have reached a somewhat higher plane. Mr. Doige, 
however, fearlessly discussed the conditions that then existed, speaking as 
follows : • 

*' We may congratulate ourselves that we have been prosperous during 
the last year. I have made good profits, and you have made good wages, 
such as have not been earned in any mills in the entire Mohawk Valley, 
taking the average, but more than all that, we can congratulate ourselves 
and feel proud, that, while almost every manufacturing town, every branch 
of trade all over this great country, suffered seriously in consequence of 
what is generally called * labor troubles * — we have harmoniously worked 
along every day in the year, and I stand among you here to-night, looking 
into the faces of men whom I know to be my friends and who I know look 
upon me as their friend. 
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" The Knights of Labor and the trades unions had published a pronun- 
ciamento to the effect that after May i, 1886, eight hours should constitute 
a working day. They were serious in their attempt, because of their ignor- 
ance ; they almost threw the whole country into confusion, caused, unwill- 
ingly, bloodshed in St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee, aroused the passions 
of the ignorant, gave the outlaws and cranks an opportunity for a general 
commotion, ordered strike after strike, deprived thousands upon thousands 
of their only opportunity to earn the daily bread for their families, only to 
find out that such an important change cannot be brought about simply by a 
decree or pronunciamento of the so-called Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor, or the Executive Committee of the trades unions. 

" Three months ago I explained my views at length on this question in 
this same hall, and you know that I am in favor of eight hours, and that I 
am satisfied the time will come when six hours will be considered sufficient 
for a day's work in the mill or workshop, and if anybody, the free people 
of this country will be the first to inaugurate this new era, just as surely as we 
had our ten hours here when the mills were run twelve hours in old Europe, 
but the time has not come yet. More and better labor-saving machinery must 
be invented, our statesmen must find ways and means by which our indus- 
tries can compete, after reducing working hours, and still pay the laborer 
better wages than at present, before this change can and will be brought 
about. Nothing can be accomplished by the long-winded proclamations of 
a Powderly; it must be positively injurious if the workingman forgets himself 
and follows the cry of the crazy anarchist and destroys property. Such far- 
reachiug changes as shortening of working hours, certainly desired by all 
who have the welfare of the people at heart, will come about when the 
proper time has arrived. It will come when at least the majority of our 
workingmen have had the benefit of the same schooling as the son of the 
wealthy man ; when, because of his schooling and learning, even the com- 
monest workingman will work fully as much with his brains as with his 
hands ; when, because of his learning every workingman will prefer the 
library, the museum, the lecture hall, his family circle, to the bar room, the 
rum hole and gin mill. We shall have eight hours then, and, believe me, 
every workingman will then tiun out more work in eight hours than he does 
now in ten hours. 

** I am not versed in the arts of the politician, but when I read how 
our government in Washington is seriously troubled what to do with the 
surplus in the Treasury, and then read and see how our representatives are 
proposing all sorts of projects to either reduce this mcome of the 
government, or invent some new plan of spending the surplus, without 
coming to any conclusion, I have often wished that the entire Congress 
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could for six months be sent away from Washington and each representative 
be compelled to travel through his district, stop at every single country 
Bchoolhouse, and investigate what facilities the workingmen's children, 
especially in the country towns, have for education. 

** When they should strike a village like ours, where we have over 350 
children who ought to go to school and have only one school house that can 
accomodate not more than 100 children; when the principal of our school 
has to hire out to the farmer during harvest time, to make hay at |2 a day, 
because he cannot live on the scant salary allowed him; when the trustees of 
the school district are obliged to hire girls of fourteen and fifteen years 
to teach our boys, because these girls are willing to teach for $3 a week, 
such teaching as you can expect of a mere child, because the school taxes 
have to be paid by the hard-working farmers and the working men, who 
both, perhaps, have all they can do to pay the interest of mortgages on their 
homesteads; when they should see that you, the workingmen of this place, 
had to club together to form a school society, simply for the purpose of 
securing only the most necessary schooling for your children; when they 
should see that you pay voluntarily, besides your regular school taxes, from 
ten cents to |i and more each month into the treasury of that school 
society; when these gentlemen should see all this; when they should find a 
similar state of affairs almost everywhere, except in large cities, I have no 
doubt that some of them would go back to Washington with an idea that it 
might not be amiss to start a National School Commission; start National 
Teachers' Seminaries, and spend millions of dollars every year for the 
education of the poor men's children, and keep vigilant officers, employed 
who Win see that the children do attend the school, or the parents be 
properly called to account, if this has been neglected. 

'' I assure you if either of the great parties, both of which are so sorely* 
in need of an issue for the coming campaign, would take such a movement 
in its charge and carry it to a successful conclusion, we would see and hear 
very little in future of labor troubles. Every attempt in any other direction 
to solve the problem of the existing ' Social Question ' will prove a failure. 

" Mr. Henry George may preach his doctrines in every city, village or 
hamlet, the workingmen may organize under any name whatever it will 
avail nothing, as experience has proved. 

^'The order of the Knights of Labor, which for a while was looked 
upon as a timely organization for the benefit of wage-earners, to guard their 
rights against overbearing capitalists and monopolies, soon became the 
curse of the country. 

'^ It has always been the case, and history teaches it for thousands of 
years, that well-meaning but sanguine men, who had the welfare of the 
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wage earners really and honestly at heart, have started movements or 
organizations, by or through which they hoped the working people would 
be benefited. But these leaders, if honest, forget that the great majority of 
our wage-earners are lacking the necessary education to understand their 
theories and teachings, and that in time of trouble the bad element always 
will get the upper hand, and will lead the masses to acts of violence, and, 
in consequence, the honest friend of the workingmen is then pushed aside, 
the demagogue, the adventurer takes his place and harangues the masses 
with shallow, but 'taking' phrases. 

** During the late troubles we heard a great deal about the 'right to 
live. ' It is one of those taking phrases of the demagogue — < the right to 
live.' Yes, every one has the right to live like the Indian, who never 
works and yet lives. The right to live nature grants us, but if we wish to 
enjoy comfort we must work, and the more we work, or, rather, the greater 
value the work which we perform has in the market (because of our ability, 
our knowledge) the greater will be tjye benefit which we derive, the more 
comfort and even luxuries, we may enjoy. 

* * These demagogues are doing their best to create what we have thus 
far not known here, classes of people, in the European sense of the word. 

** It fits their plans to make the workingman first feel miserable, for it 
is then only one step to make him desperate, and desperate men these dema- 
gogues must have to accomplish their object, namely, to throw everything 
into confusion so that they may personally gain advantages by fishing in the 
dark and put themselves into power. 

'* Look back at the strikes that have taken place during the past year. 
Who has suffered by them ? The workingmen ; while the Mr. Walking 
Delegate and Committeeman drew $5 and more per day, besides his travel- 
ing expenses. I am confident that if an honest count could be taken, we 
would find that nine-tenths of all the workingmen who engaged in strikes 
did so against their own free will and against their better convictions, and 
were frightened and bulldozed into obeying the commands of those $5 a 
day adventurers, who cannot make an easy living except when there is a 
strike or trouble. 

* * I do not want to bore you with reading statistics of the losses suffered 
by the workingmen during these strikes. They are simply immense and 
can never be made up again. 

** While these agitators lay so much stress on the doctrine that every 
man has a right to live, they will not concede to the free-born man the right 
to work, as has been illustrated in those great railroad strikes. They 
ordered thousands of men to lay down their tools and lose their wages, 
because one or more men were employed by the raifroad company or mill 
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owner who did not belong to and would not join their secret society, and 
thereby sell their manhood and personal liberty. 

** Not only did they deny to the outsider the right to earn daily bread 
for his family ; they went further, and by intimidation and force frightened 
those who were willing to work under the conditions to which they (the 
strikers) objected. 

" Tell me, have only the Knights of Labor and union men a right to 
live and work, and nobody else ? Have they a right to monopolize every 
branch of trade ? If so, why not turn back the wheels of progress, and sink 
into the darkness and misery of the fifteenth century? Demolish your 
machines, blow up your boilers, destroy your railroads, cut down telegraph 
wires, smash the electric lights, and live in that blessed darkness again, 
where there were classes such as they are trying to create again, where the 
workingman was treated like a brute, where the road to prosperity was 
blocked to every poor man, and no matter how intelligent, how industrious 
he was, if he was born poor he belonged to the lower class and was doomed 
to stay there for his lifetime, and his children and his children's children 
had no better prospect. 

'*And why? Because the guilds, the trades unions, the Knights of 
Labor of those days were just as tyrannical and despotic as their miserable 
epigones of the present day. They would not allow a man to make a shoe 
unless he belonged duly to their guild, and when those guilds became 
powerful they dictated laws according to which, in each town only a limited 
number of mechanics designated by them, licensed by them as you may say, 
could follow a certain trade. The rest of the workingmen could starve to 
death or quit the country. They had no place for them, and hence we see 
that for hundreds of years mankind lived in ignorance and misery, because 
the poor man had no chance to better his condition, the right to do so 
being denied him b/ his own brethren. 

''Exactly the same state of affairs all present labor organizations are 
either knowingly trying to establish, or unknowingly drifting toward. The 
Knights and union men say nobody can get employment unless he is a 
member, and has sworn allegiance to their doctrines, and obedience to their 
laws; where they have the power they dictate to their employer that he 
must not take any apprentice to learn their trade, because there is enough 
already following their trade, in their opinion, and they do not care what 
becomes of the coming generation, their own children. 

" Do you desire to return to that again ? If so, keep up the cry of the 
classes. I have heard some of those very smart agitators, who learned 
nothing, and forgot nothing, say that we had classes already. 

*.' They argue that because we have some rich, very rich people in this 
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country, and also some poor, very poor people, as a matter of course, the 
rich take care that the poor shall always remain poor. But who are the rich 
of this country? By the thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, I can 
count the rich of the present day who were bom poor and have worked 
their way up simply and only by the strength of their energy, ability, thrift, 
economy, aided by the free institutions of this great republic. 

"Just twenty years ago I stood in New York city penniless and 
friendless, a mere lad but eighteen years of age. I was poorer than the 
poorest of you, because I was a stranger in this country, did not understand 
the language, had no one to guide me. But I had two strong arms, and 
that is all anybody needs in this country to keep the wolf from the door. 

** Some of you have seen the small beginnings of the business which I 
have built up. Every one of you has the same chance this very day, if he 
has the ability, for I was not aided by capital; capital, in the sense of the 
walking delegate's interpretation, had nothing whatever to da with my 
success. Work, hard work and economy were my only capital. I sold my 
work, my knowledge, always at the highest price obtainable; and if there is 
one among you who works in my factories at less wages than he can get 
elsewhere, I say to him he is a fool if he stays here another day, because he 
is not making the best use of his capital. 

** Every one of you is in possession of that capital to-day, and if every 
one of you does not succeed as well as I did, he certainly can not blame our 
laws or institutions or our order of things. The fact that thousands of poor 
men made their mark, built up large enterprises, accumulated wealth, 
furnishes proof that our institutions are thoroughly democratic. That 
the Utopia which the agitators promise is an utter impossibility, I will show 
you in a few words, I think, to your entire ^tisfaction. 

** When I started the Pension Fund for your benefit several years ago, 
I provoked hostility. An anarchistic, socialistic newspaper, noticed it in 
its editorial columns and called me a ' white raven ' among the capitalists, 
and in the same breath, cautioned my workmen not to omit to inspect my 
books carefully, as I might cheat them. 

" I could not help smiling. Knowing the editor to be an ordinarily 
clever fellow, I did not for a moment think that ignorance had prompted 
these lines ; it was malice, pure and simple. 

*' Imagine yourself coming to my office and demanding my books for 
inspection, threatening me with a strike ; or more in harmony with the 
anarchists, threatening the destruction of my machinery, buildings, etc., if 
I refused your demand. 

"Suppose now, further, that you were solidly organized, bound one 
to another by solemn oath, determined to carry your point at all hazard ; 
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and suppose, furthermore, that I would be so miserable a coward as to 
lose all courage and give up all and everything to you, the machinery and 
the whole property ; or, if you please to take it miJder, suppose you 
organize and say to me, we demand an interest in your business, we want 
our share of the profits, we will not allow you to pocket all, we are really 
the men that earn the money, and demand that you accept us as partners. 
Or milder yet, suppose you come to me and tell me that in your opinion I 
am depriving you of your true earnings and pay you only a share, keeping 
the balance unjustly to myself ; you propose to form, according to socialistic 
principles, a company in which each workingman has equal right, equal 
share of the profits — in fact, a company which runs the entire concern simply 
and only for the equal benefit of each workingman employed in the concern. 
This would naturally constitute every one his own boss, and you would be 
a company of 500 to 600 bosses. You would, as honest men, not take 
my property from me, but you would allow a certain rent and perhaps 
finally ask me to remain as manager with you, on equal shares with the 
most unskilled workingman we have. Suppose all this. 

' ' I would certainly refuse such an offer and would tell you that I 
consider my services worth at least J 2 5, 000 a year — at least that is what 
I could earn elsewhere — and as true socialists you must admit that I have a 
right to sell my labor at the highest price that can be obtained. You would, 
therefore, dispense with my services and choose some one from your midst 
as a manager. But who can manage 600 bosses ^ pray ? Naturally, some 
one would be willing, if it were only for the glory of the thing, to accept 
that position. Do you think you would make as good felt, as good shoes, 
when everybody is boss as you are making now ? Do you believe that the 
money would be as promptly at hand when pay-day comes, as now > Do 
you suppose the factory would be managed profitably enough by all those 
bosses so that you could draw the same wages as now ? No, gentlemen, 
your first yearly business meeting would be a sad affair, and your leading 
men would say, ' Let us look around for a good manager, for a boss, ' and 
when they had looked around and had found that such a one could not be 
picked up on the roadside, how many votes do you think would be cast for 
getting a good boss, even at a salary of 1 2 5,000 a year? I tell you 
every single vote would be cast for the ^25,000 man, and I even venture to 
say that if I were in the market you would all ask me to come back on my 
own terms; every one of you would be willing to transfer your stock to me 
unreservedly, if I only would come back and steer the ship once more as of 
old. Why? Because I could not only earn my 125,000 salary, but 
sufficient more to pay you promptly good wages, better than you could 
possibly earn when you were a company of bosses. I wish to know how 
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our skilled mechanics would like it, if, according to socialistic doctrines, at 
the end of the year the common laborer should get just as much as the 
skilled mechanic. 

'* I would like to see that saint who would assume the care and 
responsibility involved in managing factories for you, and spend two nights 
of every week in the sleeping car, as I have to do every week the year 
round, and then be contented with the same wages as a helper in the 
carding room gets. 

' * You can find no such philanthropic, idealistic fools if you travel the 
world over, and because they are not to be found, as long as mankind will 
be ambitious, egotistic, selfish; as long as this world is inhabitated by men 
as they are with all their faults, shortcomings, differences of character and 
ability, and not by saints and angels, those socialistic ideas and theories are 
air castles, if not nonsense. 

"We cannot buck against nature; neither must we think that we 
deserve special credit if one or the other of us has been more favored with 
natural gifts than the majority, and while enjo)ing such advantages, we 
must be mindful of our duties to our fellow men. Let us always be 
fair-minded, and while giving credit where credit is due, let us all strive to 
better our conditions by thrift, economy and work, and then there will 
never be a strike in Dolgeville, even if the number of employees should 
increase to 5,000 — and I really expect to see the day when we shall have 
them. 

* * However, before dropping this subject I wish to say, particularly to 
those who were or are members of labor organizations, that I consider it 
none of my business if any one of you belongs to the Knights of Labor, 
trades unions or whatever it may be called, any more than I care whether 
you are Catholics, or Methodists, or Baptists, or whether you were bom in 
America, Germany or on the Fiji Islands. I do not care about it, and have 
no right to ask you about it, because we live in a country where everybody 
has the right to his opinion or belief. 

'* But what I do care about is whether you are good workmen who are 
willing to do an honest day's work for a day's wages ; whether you are 
industrious, saving, straightforward — in short, men of character and good 
common sense. I have a right to care about that, because if you lack these 
qualities, if you rather incline to be a * walking delegate ' living on the 
hard earnings of your fellow workmen, instead of earning your living by 
honest work, I do not want to associate with you ; I do not care to work 
with you." 
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PROTECTION OF HOME INDUSTRIES. 

THE FIRST ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLGE IN 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1888. 

When it was decided to hold a great Republican mass meeting in 
Dolgeville early in the campaign of 1888, Mr. Dolge was invited to deliver 
the principal address. He complied, and his speech on that occasion, July 
14, was afterwards circulated as a campaign document by the Republican 
State and National Committees. The address was as follows : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is only rarely that you see me take an 
active part in politics, and then only when questions 'which are really of 
national interest have to be decided by the people. For questions that 
simply affect party rule I have neither interest nor time, but to questions 
that have an economic value, that affect our lives, our homes, I feel it my 
duty, as it is the duty of every man, to devote most earnest thought and 
attention. In such a crisis a vote is not merely a right — it is a duty of the 
highest character. 

** This year we have to decide at the polls, not only whether Mr. 
Cleveland shall be President another term or Mr. Harrison take his place, 
but whether we believe that Free Trade or Protection is for the good of the 
greatest number. This election will decide whether the people of the 
United States accept the free trade theories recently put forth by the Demo- 
cratic party, but with which they have always been in S5rmpathy, or the 
actual results of the system of Protection with which the Republican party 
is identified. We have to decide whether the people of this country who 
liberated the African slave in the Southern States, will maintain an institu- 
tion which must result in the liberation of the white slave all over the world 
— the slave of the coal mine, of the forge, of the loom, the white slave com- 
monly called workingman or wage-earner — or whether we shall abandon 
that institution and doom our workingmen to the same pitiful, miserable 
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existence which breeds among his starving brethren in Europe, vice, nihil- 
ism and anarchy. 

** You know that I am no office seeker; you know that I do not strive 
for political honors; you know that my many duties preclude that beyond 
any possibility of doubt. If I speak to } ou to-night on this grave question, 
it is not as a manufacturer, as the owner of mills, but as a fellow citizen, who 
would willingly close these mills and let them rot, if it were necessary *or 
the common welfare, because the money with which I built them I have 
made under the wise laws which have prevailed till now ; and while I have 
made money I have been able to pay you such fair wages that quite a 
number of you own your homes to-day ; all of you can live comfortably and 
enjoy luxuries of which a workingman in Europe dare not even dream 

' ' As an earnest student in political economy, I have studied most care- 
fully all the works of the great writers on the subject in the English and 
German languages. The more I studied this question, the more I concen- 
trated my thoughts upon the practical effect of the teachings of both sides, 
the more, as an American citizen, did I become a firm believer in Protection 
as a principle, and since I have read the well-prepared speeches of the 
leaders of both parties in Congress recently, I not only. believe that Protec- 
tion is a good policy for this country, but more than that, I believe and 
think I can. prove to you that a prohibitive tariff is the only policy, and that 
anything short of this will finally work ruin for this country, and that it will 
only be a question of time when we shall be confronted with a social prob- 
lem worse and more dangerous than the one the nations of Europe have to 
contend with at this moment 

' * * The Free Traders, or Tariff Reformers, as they at present prefer to 
be called, claim that a reduction of the tariff will benefit a great majority 
of the people, namely, the farmer, the workingman in the factory, the 
mechanic, such as the mason, the carpenter, etc. , and all those who are not 
directly interested in so-called protected industries, and, lastly, even the 
manufacturer, though in many industries he only exists as it is because of 
the protective tariff. In fact, they claim that free trade will benefit every- 
body, as it will and must cheapen all manufactured products, and, as they 
reason, will bring a great many things within the reach of poor people 
which they cannot buy at present, because these things are raised to an arti- 
ficial value on account of <^bo duty put upon them. The Free Traders tell 
the workingmen that we shall no longer have periodical stoppages of mills 
and factories on account of over-production, because we shall have the 
whole world as a market in which to sell our goods ; while at present we are 
confined to our home market exclusively. 

" Is this the truth ? I^t us see. 
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The Farmers and Free Wool. 

•' They claim that the farmer suffers terribly because he has to pay an 
enormous tax to the manufacturer who makes the clothing which he and 
his family wear. How much clothing does a farmer buy or use in a year ? 
I do not believe that the farmer's expense for that article exceeds %\o per 
annum. I know something about this, for I worked on a farm as a laborer 
just twenty years ago. I never heard the Free Trader say that the farmer 
could buy his agricultural implements, his plows, sowing and mowing- 
machines, any cheaper if we had free trade — for we export those articles to 
Europe in spite of our high-priced labor — nor that he could get his furni- 
ture cheaper, becabse it is cheaper here than anywhere in the world. 
Neither do they attempt to say that he can buy his seed any cheaper, for 
he raises that mostly himself; but they do say to him: * If you have free 
trade you can get all your clothing and everything that is manufactured 
from Europe at a much lower price than you have to pay American manu- 
facturers, and the people of Europe will buy your wheat, your corn, your 
cheese, and pay you a higher price for the same, because you take their 
manufactured goods in exchange.' 

** Now, gentlemen, since when are prices for anything that is bought 
and sold anywhere in this world regulated by anything else but the iron 
laws of supply and demand ? The price for corn and wheat is established 
in London, the market of the world, and no matter how much manufactured 
goods we may buy in Europe, the people of Europe will not pay us one- 
tenth of one penny more for our wheat and our corn than they can buy 
Russian or East Indian corn and wheat of the same quality for, and if they 
can buy the Russian or Indian wheat one-tenth of a penny cheaper than the 
American, they will fake our money which we paid to them for their 
manufactured goods and buy this Russian or Indian wheat, and the products 
of our farms may rot in our barns. It is ridiculous to expect that people 
will buy any article from any other consideration than that which appeals to 
their pockets. Therefore, no matter how many manufactured goods we 
may buy in Europe, the American farmer will not receive one iota more for 
his products in the European markets. 

** * But,' says the Free Trader, * if we reduce tne tariff then the farmer 
can buy his clothing forty per cent, cheaper ; he will have to pay out only 
^24 a year for clothing instead of $40, as he does now, and he will have to 
pay his help much less, consequently he can sell his products at a lower 
rate. * 

*' Now tell me, wherein does free trade benefit the farmer if he is forced 
to sell his products cheaper to compete with the serf labor of Southern 
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Russia or the almost slave-like labor of India ? The $i6 which he may save 
on the clothing manufactured in Europe will disappear, for he will lose more 
than double that in his home market, because he will have lost his best cus- 
tomer, the American workingman, who consumes three times as much as the 
poor workingman in Europe, who has to spin and weave the cheap clothing 
for the American farmer, not out of American-grown wool, however. For, 
mind you, these consistent Free Traders say to the farmer : * You have no 
business to grow wool here in America, for the reason that your brothers in 
Australia iand South America can do it for so much less money than you. 
We will take the duty off this raw material and you can kill off your flocks 
of sheep, and if the land on which your sheep grazed is good for nothing 
else, why let it go to waste ; we must be consistent and have free trade in 
everything, even if it should hurt our good and beloved friend, the farmer — 
for whose interest only and solely we want free trade, so that he can buy his 
clothing cheap, and if this killing of the wool -growing in America does hurt 
some of the rich farmers who have flocks — ^we cannot prevent it — it will cer- 
tainly help the poor farmer and the workingman who has no sheep, and con- 
sequently does not care whether wool is protected or not. We Free Traders 
want to legislate for the good of the greatest number, and although most of 
the farmers of the United States own sheep, the poor men who work for the 
&rmers and the workmen in the mills own none, but they need clothing and 
we must get that cheap for them from Europe. We are a manufacturing 
nation, and we must protect the manufacturer by giving him free wool. If 
the farmers should get poor because of the loss of their productive sheep 
flocks, and consequently must pay their help so poorly that they cannot aflbrd 
to buy even the cheap woolen clothing imported from Europe, why, let 
them wear cotton goods, let them be more economical and dress less ex- 
travagantly ; it is so much better for the country if the people are frugal and 
economical. * Free trade will force them to it ! So much, gentlemen, for 
the benefit which free trade will bring to the farmer. Now for 

The Workingman in the Factory. 

** He is told by the Free Traders that the hungry monopolist, the 
manufacturer, is having all the benefit of the protective tariff ; ' that the 
manufacturer enriches himself while the poor workingman has to pay all 
the indirect tax collected in the form of duties on manufactured goods. He 
is told that the rich grow richer and the poor poorer because of that perni- 
cious tariff which prevents the workingman from buying his clothing as 
cheaply as his brother in Europe, and yet in the face of these assertions, 
thousands of manufacturers who came to this country poor and amassed 
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immense fortunes by creating new industries, can be found all over the 
land. How could these men, once poor workingmen, do this if they had 
not earned good wages, wages which left them a surpltis after they had 
bought their bread and butter ? These are facts, gentlemen ! They cannot 
be met. To overcome them the demagogues of to-day must falsify them. 
These Free Traders attempt to show you by figures, so-called official figures, 
that the workingmen do not earn much more here than in free trade 
England ; they admit that wages are much lower in France and Germany, 
but gentlemen, if the old saying be true that ' figures do not lie,' in this 
case they are made to lie by practices unworthy of men who pretend to be 
friends of the workingman. The only excuse that I can find for this class 
of agitators is that they are either so tightly bound in the party harness that 
they have lost all respect and love for the truth, or that they are so hope- 
lessly entangled in their free trade theories that they force adverse facts to 
fit their dogmas and substantiate their theories. 

"Let us settle this question of wages right here. Among your 
comrades is a man who but nine months ago arrived here from Germany. 
He worked there in a woolen mill. Twelve hours constituted one day's 
labor, and the average pay for men was thirty-seven and one- half cents per 
day and twenty cents per day for women. You know that the average 
wages in our mills are $1.75 per day for men and %\ for women for ten 
hours' work, or five times as much. What is the use of telling an American 
workman that with free trade he can buy twice as much as he can now, 
when with Protection his wages are just five times what they are in Europe 
to-day ? 

** The Free Traders tell you that you will be so much better off if you 
can buy English or .German clothing forty per cent, cheaper than what you 
have to pay now, that you can save so much money, but they do not tell 
you that you can buy the tools with which you earn your daily bread any 
cheaper in Europe, because, although we pay fiv^ times higher wages here 
than you could earn in Europe, we make tools cheaper than they can be 
made in Europe. They do not tell you that you can buy your furniture, 
sewing machines and household goods cheaper, your shoes cheaper, because 
they know that, in spite of your five time» higher' wages, we make furniture, 
sewing machines household goods and shoes cheaper here than they 
can possibly be made in Europe. They do not tell you that you can 
buy your flour and meat cheaper if we have free trade, because you know 
as well as they do that food of all kinds is much cheaper in America than 
it is in Europe, and as a proof that it is much cheaper here than it is in 
Europe we can afford to export our cheese, our hams, our com, our meat, 
to feed the hungry masses of England, France and Germany ! These Free 
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Traders will tell you nothing of the kind, but they say to you as they do to 
the farmers, * See the blessings of free trade. You will be able to buy the 
finest English broadcloth suit for much less than you have to pay now ; 
you can buy the most elegant Brussels and Axminster carpets for much less 
than ) ou have to pay now. ' 

** Perhaps you will answer that only the rich can afford to buy such 
extra fine goods and that you have so far felt pretty comfortable in your 
suits made of the worsted goods manufactured by the Globe Mills at Utica, 
or some other establishment in America. You will answer that the car{>et5 
made in Massachusetts are quite satisfactory to you and that the expensive 
Axminster carpet would be out of place in your plain cottages. * But we 
will put you in a position where you can buy all these luxuries,' says the 
Free Trader. 'You see, my workingman friend,' say they, 'these manu- 
facturing nations of Europe cannot raise as much wheat and com as they 
need to feed their workingmen and they must buy of our farmers their wheat 
and corn, and we must buy manufactured goods of them so that they can pay 
us for the farmers' wheat and corn, and we shall consequently get their 
manufactured goods of them so cheaply that you can wear suits made of 
broadcloth and put Axminster carpets into your houses.' But if you Ameri- 
can workingmen then reply to these Free Traders, * How can our woolen 
mills exist ; how can our carpet mills go on if we buy these goods all in 
Europe ? How can our manufacturers pay us our much higher wages if the 
European manufacturers can undersell them ? ' — ^what does the Free Trader 
answer ? * Of course, my friends, ' says he, * you will have to be satisfied 
with lower wages, the same as the European workman, and undoubtedly 
the majority of our mills and factories must stop work, but don't you see we 
are an ' agricultural ' people and we must legislate for the greatest good of 
the greatest numbei. If your factories have to close, why you can hire out 
to the farmers who raise the wheat and corn for your poor European breth- 
ren, or if you have to work in a factory for low wages you are still better off, 
because broadcloth and Axminster carpets and laces are so much cheaper 
than before, and if you are saving you can buy all these fine articles? ' 

**If we now for once consider that the average workman under free 
trade will of necessity have to work for ^5 to ^6 per week to compete with 
his brother workman in England and Germany, and that at the least calcu- 
lation it costs him from %^ to $5 for food for his family, which even the 
Free Traders admit he will not get any cheaper under free trade than he 
does now, how can the workingman save anything ? 

**This reminds me of an incident which happened some twenty-five 
years ago in Germany. An agitator of the Manchester school, Schultze 
Delitzsch, travelled at that time in opposition to Ferdinand Lasalle, the great 
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socialist, through Germany to preach his doctrines to the workingmen. 
Schultze preached that the workingmen should better their condition by liv- 
ing very economically, and to accomplish that effectually he advocated 
co-operative stores, workingmen 's savings banks and especially practical 
economy. At one meeting he demonstrated that one pound of buckwheat 
contained more nourishment than a pound of butter, and went on to say 
that since a pound of buckwheat cost only eight cents and a pound of butter 
twenty -five cents, the workingman could save a great deal of money easily 
by simply giving up eating butter and living on buckwheat instead, getting 
the same nourishment from the eight-cent buckwheat as he bid from the 
twenty -five-cent butter. After he had finished his speech a laboring man 
went on the platfoml and said : * Mr. Schultze is certainly correct in saying 
that butter is dearer than buckwheat and that we would save money if we 
stopped eating it, but how far this theory is true and correct as to the ulti- 
mate effect I can prove to you if you will come with me to the manufactur- 
ing districts of Silesia. The workingmen there do not eat butter nor even 
buckwheat ; they live on potatoes all the year around and hardly know 
meat by sight, and, my friends, these frugal, saving work-people can 
manage to lay up so much money that they and their children can afford to 
go barefooted all the year around.' 

'* The more frugally they lived the more their wages were cut down. 

** I think this is quite apropos to the teachings of the Free Trader, who 
promises such a brilliant future for the workingman if he can buy everything 
so cheaply, but the Free Trader forgets that under free trade wages will be so 
reduced that the workingman will hardly be able to buy food for his family. 

The Mechanic. 

"Now we come to the mechanic, such as the carpenter, the mason, 
etc., who, the Free Trader claims, is not protected in his trade. Certainly, 
we cannot import ready-made houses, but will the carpenter and mason be 
able to earn {3 to %\ per day when the mechanics in the factories can earn 
but fifty cents to ji a day? Will not, as a matter of course, the wages of 
these mechanics go down at once with the reduction of the wages in the 
factories ? If they did not, would not every factory hand try to learn the 
trade of carpenter, mason, etc. , and would not, within a very short time, 
the market of building laborers be so glutted that the eternal law of supply 
and demand would reduce wages to fifty cents and ||iperday? Where, 
pray, is the benefit of the cheap clothing of all those people who do not 
derive their support directly from so-called protected industries ? Lastly, 
the Free Trader tries to show the manufacturer how free raw material, 
etc. , would benefit him, and argues as follows : 
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" *If you have free wool, free dye stuffs, etc., you can make your 
goods so much cheaper that you can compete with the world, and have the 
entire world for your market to ship your surplus stock to, in case the home 
market does not consume all. Of course, besides free raw material you will 
have lower wages, because wages must come down when free trade is inaug- 
urated, for the reason that your workmen can buy English and German 
clothing so very much cheaper that they can afford to work for lower wages. * 

<' What does this nonsense mean? Of all the lame, ridiculous, shallow 
arguments, made by the Free Traders, this is undoubtedly the worst, because 
it is addressed to a body of men who have naturally broader views than the 
average farmer or workingman ; men who have, by force of competition and 
necessity, studied their particular branch of business, who, most of them, 
have travelled extensively to acquaint themselves with the products and 
capacity of manufacturers in Europe, and men, who by every-day practice, 
learn to understand statistics and figiues. 

** * If you have your raw material free you can compete with the 
world, and the world is your market,' says the Free Trader. Now, does 
this free raw material give the American manufacturer at the same time i he 
advantage of the cheap factory rent, which the European manufacturer 
enjoys ? The American factory is built by mechanics who earn {4 to J5 per 
day. The European is built by mechanics who earn but %\ per day. Ameri- 
can machinery is built by mechanics who earn J4 to J 5 per day ; European 
machinery by mechanics who earn hardly %\ per day. The American 
manufacturer pays five times as much interest and insurance and taxes on his 
plant, and yet the Free Trader says he can compete with the European 
manufacturer, because he can buy raw material at the same price, and wages 
will come to the European level as a matter of course. Well, gentlemen, 
only the latter assertion is correct. We must reduce wages to the starvation 
point of Europe, or close our factories, if we vote for free trade. 

*' Now, for the sake of argument, let us admit that with free raw 
material and low wages the American manufacturer can compete with the 
European manufacturer. Where is that promised market for his surplus 
goods? Can we sell any manufactured goods in Europe where they have 
such an immense surplus of them already that they hail with joy and glad- 
ness the possibility of a victory of the Free Trade party in America, so that 
they may flood this country with their wares ? * Oh, no ! * says the Free 
Trader. * There are South America and Australia, countries which do not 
manufacture at all, but have to buy everything ! * Now, how much do these 
countries buy ? Are not England and Germany waging an industrial war 
now in those countries, in which American manufacturers would be simply 
crushed and annihilated if they were to try and take a hand ? 
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** After the Free Traders have told the farmer that we must have Free 
Trade, so that he can exchange his corn at a high price against European 
clothing at a low price, and in order to do so, he must kill off his sheep herds 
and lose the income which he had from his wool clips, and after telling the 
workman that he can buy broadcloth, Axminster carpets and lace at a low 
price — but in order to do so, he must be willing to have his wages reduced 
to the starvation level of the European schedule — then the Free Traders 
turn around and say to the American manufacturer : * We know that even 
if you grind your workingmen's wages down to the same level as that of 
your European competitors, you cannot hold the home market for yourself, 
because your factory and machines are so costly ; your interest and insur- 
ance account so much higher ; but, my dear friends, you can try to fight 
your English and German competitor, who has driven you out of your 
own market, in Australia and South America. * Such are the arguments of 
the Free Traders. 

** But stop! They protest against being called 'Free Traders;' they 
are only * tariff reformers ' — this sounds so much better. They are like the 
converted English Protectionists, who do not want to be called Protec- 
tionists, and so assume the title of * Fair Traders.* * What's in a name? ' 
Gentlemen, the greatest mistake the Republican party ever made was the 
tariff revision of 1883. It had to suffer for it, because the grand old party, 
which had always been the party of the people, the party of liberty and 
progress, gave its little finger to the enemies of the American workingman, 
to the defenders of slavery. Already we have had to suffer for that colossal 
mistake. 

** Since the reduction of the tariff by the Republican party in 1883 
our importations have increased alarmingly — to such an extent that the 
money received for duties is accumulating in the treasury, and that the 
business interests of the country are hampered in every way. For months 
past we have had to export gold to Europe to pay for the manufactured 
goods which we have bought, and for which Europe will not buy our wheat 
and corn to oblige us. Europe will positively not buy any more of our 
farm products than she needs, no matter how much we may buy of her manu- 
factured products, hence the balance of trade is against us. 

*' The Free Traders say, as their last argument, that the tariff must be 
reduced because the surplus in the treasury is detrimental to the business 
interests of the country. Experience has shown, however, that with each 
and every reduction of the tariff the custom revenues have increased, and 
although they may reduce the rate of duty, the amount received will and 
must increase, as importations naturally will increase. 

** This very troublesome surplus could be easily disposed of if our states- 
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men would pay some attention to the disgraceful state of affairs in our 
public schools. 

* * It is a shame for the citizens of this great republic that, with an over- 
flowing treasury at Washington, the government does not try to devise ways 
and means whereby the children of the poor farmer or workingman can en- 
joy the benefits of a proper school education. It is left to the poor tax- 
payers of each township to have such a school as their means will permit. 
In what way could the surplus of the treasury be better spent than by supply- 
ing, at government expense, to all those poor districts, well-salaried, compe- 
tent school teachers, whose term of office should be for life, except in case of 
inability ? Then a liberal pension should be allowed to those teachers who 
have faithfully served their country in the arduous and thankless duty of 
educating the future citizen and voter. We should then have in the follow- 
ing generations such a preponderance of intelligence that we could enter on 
a peaceful competition with the entire w^orld without fear. We should have 
a class of workingmen, intelligent and industrious, who would, because of 
their intelligence, produce in eight hours as much as we can produce in ten, 
men who would know how to save and take care of their earnings over and 
above what they need for food and clothing. 

** Just as the patriotic citizens of the United States had to give their 
blood to liberate the slave, just so will this great republic have to fight the 
battle for the wage -earner of the world, by reducing the hours of labor and 
paying wages at least three times as much as a family requires and must have 
to buy their food. This can never be accomplished with Free Trade ; it can- 
not be accomplished if we compel our workingmen to compete with the 
ill -paid labor of Europe, and I freely confess that I cannot raise myself to 
that exalted position taken by some of the apostles of Free Trade, that we 
must stop manufacturing here in order to buy our goods abroad, and so 
create an immense demand for manufactured goods in Europe, that the 
workingmen there can command higher wages and consequently improve 
their condition, while our workingmen here almost starve to death. It 
seems to me that we can help the poor and oppressed labor slaves of Europe 
more effectually by closing our ports against all manufactured goods, such as 
we can produce at home, but at the same time welcome all those young men 
who come here to us from Europe to make this country their home, and 
with strong arms help to develop its marvelous natural resources. We have 
nx)m and bread and butter for 200,000,000 more of good patriotic Ameri- 
cans, but we can only make patriotic people if we give them a better home 
than they can find anywhere else in the world. Self-protection, if not their 
manhood, will compel these people who come to our shores to become good 
citizens, and in this sense I echo the cry of 'America for Americans.* Let 
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Americans wear American made clothes ; let the American workingman live 
in his own house built by American mechanics to whom he can afford to pay 
t4 to {5 per day ; let him have American furniture, American cutlery, 
American carpets, American clocks, an American organ and an American 
piano in his house. Then give our workingman a chance to send his 
children to the best schools at the public expense ; make the American 
workingman' s day's work eight hours, so that he can have eight hours for 
recreation, eight hours for sleep, and I defy the world to compete with him. 
I defy monoply to try and abuse the good nature of such an intelligent 
people. We shall then have a people who have, even in the smallest hamlet, 
the benefit of excellent schooling, paid for out of the surplus in our treasury. 
With p)eople whose intelligence has been thus developed the demagogue will 
have no show, for his success is always based on the ignorance of those to 
whom he appeals. 

"We can curtail over-production at once by reducing the hours of 
labor, providing the manufacturer need not fear European low- priced com- 
petition. We could exclude female labor from our mills by paying the male 
help sufficiently high wages so that each father could support a family, if we 
had not to compete with the female labor of Europe. In fact, we have it in 
our hands to-day to decide and solve the social question here and in Europe 
at the same time, by closing our ports against the products of pauper labor, 
but keeping them wide open for that welcome pauper labor represented by 
young people with strong arms, willing to work. 

'* The Democratic party comes before the people with a platform and a 
tariff reform bill, which if carried out, will reduce all values all over the 
country at least one third ; and the workingman or tradesman who owns a 
house or other property valued at, say $900, and on which he has made a 
payment of ^300, will find that after the introduction of tariff reform, so 
called, his house will not be worth more than the face value of his debt or 
mortgage, namely, j6oo, and the $300 which he saved from his earnings of 
years to buy a homestead are lost forever, thanks to the cheapening effects 
of tariff reform. The manufacturer who runs a mill, stocked, for instance, 
with $300,000 worth of wool and woolen goods, will learn that after the 
passage of the Mills Tariff Reform Bill, he has lost just one-third of what he 
considered his assets, perhaps the fruits of a lifetime's hard and exciting 
labor and sacrifices ; perhaps he will be a bankrupt. At any rate, banks and 
financial institutions all over the country will be exceedingly careful in ex- 
tending credit to business men, on account of the terrific shrinkage in values 
which must result if the bill is passed. These are cold, naked, indisputable 
facts. The suit of clothes which you wear to-night, and for which you paid 
your tailor $15, will then be worth only $10, and you will not pay your 
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American tailor $15 for a suit made in America if you can buy a suit made 
in Europe fully as good for $10. Consequently the stock of goods which 
your tailor has on hand will be worth only the price that European made 
goods can be bought for, and no more. 

** Now, if you want to reduce the wages of our principal consumer, the 
workingman, to the starvation level of Europe, vote the Democratic ticket. 

'* If you desire to see the misery of poverty in all its nakedness in your 
midst, vote the Free Trade Democratic ticket. 

*' If you want to be responsible for a social revolution in years to come, 
worse than any revolution history has ever known, vote the Democratic 
ticket. 

** If you want to further enrich the rich capitalist, who has his capital 
invested, not in factories which give remunerative employment to people, 
but in convertible bonds and securities; if you want to increase the purchasing 
power of his every dollar, so that he can buy your homes which you can no 
longer hold, at a nominal sum; if you really want to make this unproductive 
capitalist richer and kill all your self-made men of labor, who by force 
of their energy, ability and enterprise have become public benefactors ; 
if you want to kill them off and effectually prevent the rising of poor young 
men, then go and vote the Bourbon Democratic ticket. 

** But if you care for the welfare of your children, for their future, if you 
love this country, the country of your birth or adoption ; if you believe that 
the condition of the laboring man should and must be improved ; if you 
believe that better schools all over the country are needed, then you have no 
other choice but to vote the Republican ticket, to vote for the party that 
had the courage twenty -eight years ago to boldly unfurl against an apparently 
overwhelming public sentiment, a banner on which was inscribed : ' Man's 
Birthright is Freedom ! ' It is this same Republican party which once again 
unfurls this banner. This time it is not against the aristocracy of idleness, 
who live in criminal ease on the fruits of the colored slave's labor. This 
time it is not even against the Democratic party, who in their sympathy for 
the slave-holders of the South did not hesitate to plunge this country into a 
cruel and awful civil war. This time it is against a deadlier enemy — 
the capitalist of Europe, who has grown rich through white slave labor, and 
who looks with hungry eyes on the wealth and prosperity of this country. 
This man is supported, for his own ends, by the leaders of the Democratic 
party, who, while posing as the workingman' s friend have ever been his 
secret foes. 

'* It is the Republican party which liberated the colored slave, and it 
is the Republican party which now enters the fight lor the liberation of the 
white slave, for the protection of labor, for the maintenance of its dignity, 
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and it is the Republican party which will struggle to the death that the 
workingman, who has found comfort, a home and prosperity in this great 
land, shall not be forced to lose his self-respect, his independence, his 
chance of advancement, and be reduced to a condition of servitude by 
being compelled to compete with the production of white slave labor in 
Europe; in Europe, where the working masses live without hope, plunged 
in ignorance and vice, barely able, even when working fourteen hours a 
day, to keep body and soul together, from which awful degradation of body, 
mind and soul, their only escape, their only refuge, is the land over which 
wave the stars and stripes, that imperishable emblem of man's right 'to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ' 

• * Shall the misery of the world still have this refuge or shall it not ? 

" That question you must answer at the polls in November." 
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WORKINGMEN AND THE TARIFF. 



THE ILLOGICAL TEACHINGS OF HENRY GEORGE. 



The political campaign had become very active all over the country in 
September, 1888, and mass meetings were being held everywhere. Several 
were held in Dolgeville, and at one of them, on September 29, Mr. Dolge 
again addressed the voters, as follows : 

*' Ladies and Gentlemen : — I know of no election in the history of 
this Republic in which the workingman has been interested as he is in the 
one now before us, and from what I read in papers devoted to the interests 
of workingmen and learn in conversation with them, I am satisfied that the 
majority do not comprehend the consequences of the issue presented to the 
voters. 

** In almost every election, except the one of i860, when the Republi- 
can party boldly came before the people of this Republic with a defined 
programme for the abolition of slavery, it was simply a question of party 
rule, or in other words, whether the leading politicians of the one or the 
other party should get control of the government and its patronage. Even 
in the election of i860, a majority of the people did not understand what 
the abolition of slavery really meant. I believe that, a majority of 
those who then voted the Republican ticket, did so principally on account 
of an instinctive feeling that the government should not be left entirely in 
the hands of the large property owners of the South, who, because of their 
antecedents, were aristocrats of the purest water. Perhaps even some of the 
leaders of the Republican party in those days were not aware how far the 
movement would carry them. In the election of i860 the real issue was not, 
as was then presumed and generally accepted, the abolition of slavery, but 
the devolopment of this great country by the aid of its very life-blood, labor. 
The election of i860 proclaimed the dignity of labor by abolishing the 
slavery of the negro. The logical consequences are the liberation of the white 
slave as well from a condition of servitude, and the acknowledgment of the 
rights of labor. 
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'' In order to raise the necessary funds to crush the rebellious uprising 
of the slave owners of the South, the government was compelled to resort to 
what is now called a protective tariff on the manufactured goods imported 
from other countries. At that time it was simply a * war measure ' and no 
doubt the framers of that tariff themselves believed that it would only last 
until the war debt was paid. But, to the astonishment of the entire world, 
this so -called ' war measure ' brought about the most astonishing progress in 
industries of all kinds, and at our great Centennial £:ihibition of 1876 we 
opened the eyes of the nations of Europe to such a degree that the Industrial 
Representative of Germany reported to his government that the manufactured 
products of Germany could in no way be compared to those of the United 
States. In plain words he said that the German exhibits were cheap and 
poor, and he advised that the young men of Germany should be sent here 
for the purpose of studying American systems of manufacturing, American 
machinery, etc. They came, are still coming and are buying our labor- 
saving machines. That is one of the results of the war tariff of 186 1. 

** The issue which is before us now is of much greater importance than 
the issue in i860 possibly could have been; in fact, the issue in i860 was 
simply the forerunner of the issue in this election. The one would be 
impossible without the other. In i860 the question was whether the 
Southern States should maintain the institutioi^of slavery contrary to the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence, which declares the right of man 
to life and liberty; and in 1888 the question is whether the people of the 
United States, the population of which has increased fully one-third since 
i860, intend to maintain the other section of the Declaration of Independ- 
ance, namely, the right of man to the pursuit of happiness. This is why 
the present election is of the greatest importance to workingmen, and they 
more than anybody else should take the deepest interest in the questions 
involved, should study the same carefully, and not hesitate to do their duty 
as citizens at the polls in November. 

** The protective tariff increased the price of imported manufactured 
products so much that enterprising men saw it would pay them to 
manufacture these goods at home, especially as, by aid of railroads, etc. , we 
began to develop our natural resources and found them superior to those of 
any other country on this globe. The inventive genius of the people was 
awakened, and as selfishness and the greed for gain always have been 
and always will be the prime causes of any movement in this world, so 
it was selfishness and the greed for gain, for wealth, which, assisted by our 
protective tariff, developed our natural resources and awakened the inventive 
genius of our people which was slumbering up to that time. It is said that 
necessity is the mother of invention. In America the protective tariff has 
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been and is to-day the mother of invention. We did invent the most 
ingenious machines, and as a consequence we find that in a great many 
manufactured articles we can akeady compete with the world both as to 
quality and price. This may look or appear paradoxical ; it is, however, as 
plain as A B C, if you go to the root of the matter. 

*< The history of the United States teaches us that from the day when 
the passengers on the Mayflower landed on these shores, all immigrants who 
came here from foreign countries were prompted by selfishness or greed for 
gain in some way or other. They came here to better their condition, and 
in every instance, except where their own laziness prevented it, they found 
what they sought — personal liberty and independence. Generation after 
generation have grown up in that spirit of independence, with greater de- 
mands on life than the oppressed people of Europe could ever entertain, 
and consequently the American wage-earner for decades past has demanded 
for his labor more than the oppressed wage-earner of Europe. For that 
reason, and no other, manufacturing was almost unknown in this country 
previous to the adoption of the protective tariff. Now the question might 
be raised, if this be so, why did not the government create or enact a pro- 
tective tariff sooner than i860? The answer to this very proper question is 
simply that up to i860 the Southern land owners controlled the government, 
and in the entire history ^ the South, with the exception of the last few 
years, we do not find anything to show that manufacturing industries had 
any chance or could get any foothold there. The South, from the very first 
day of its settlement, has been simply a country for raising agricultural pro- 
ducts, such as cotton, sugar, rice, etc. The land was owned in large tracts 
by a very few people, and it was their interest to work these lands with as 
little expense as possible, and when they found that they could not hire the 
free-born American people of the North to work on their plantations at as 
low prices as they could buy a negro for, they sent their agents to Afr\ca and 
captured the negroes, and brought them over to our shores and used them as 
horses or cattle are used to work, thereby reducing the expense of the pro- 
ducts of their soil. The next question for them after procuring slave labor 
was again a question of dollars and cents, namely, where and how they 
could buy everything that they needed (outside of what they raised on their 
plantations) as cheaply as possible. They found that the goods made in 
the Northern States of the Union were much higher in price than the same 
articles manufactured in England. They found it, therefore, to their inter- 
est to foster importation and to cripple if possible home manufacture. The 
Southern States have furnished some of the most illustrious statesman we 
have had, but every one of them, without exception, was first a Southerner 
and then an American citizen, inasmuch as from Calhoun to Carlisle and 
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Mills, every one was willing to sacrifice the welfare and prosperity of the 
Northern and Western States in order to enable the Southern plantation 
owner to get his clothing, furniture and luxuries from Europe, where he 
could get them cheaper than they could be bought at home. 

"It is used as one of the arguments of the so-called tariff reformers, 
that with Free Trade {free raw material as they cunningly put it) we can 
manufacture our goods as cheaply as the nations of Europe. Now will you 
tell me why we could not just do so in 1837 and in 1857, when we virtually 
did have Free Trade ? Was our iron in those years not just as good as it is 
to-day ? Was our wool in proportion not the same as it is to-day ? Were 
our farms in those da)rs larger and more productive than they are to-day ? 
Was the cotton raised in the South in those days inferior in quality to what it 
is to-day ? Was our copper which we took out of the Lake Superior mines 
in those days any better or worse in quality than it is to-day? Why could 
we not produce manufactured articles as cheaply as the nations of Europe then ? 

''Gentlemen, simply because the American workingman demanded 
more for a day's work than a meal consisting of potatoes and pork. He 
demanded more than a scant living, and because the Southern consumers, 
who in those days were really the consumers, would not pay him any more 
than the European workingman was getting, they went to Europe and bought 
their goods there and the population of the East was left to seek new homes 
in the West as farmers. That is the reason why this question has not come 
up in as pregnant a form and shape before the American people as it is before 
us to-day. In those days there were plenty of chances for the people of the 
New England States to go West, and they did so and found homes. But we 
cannot all be farmers. Our population is increasing at a rate which frightens 
some of the weak-kneed politicians for fear that there might not be bread and 
butter enough in this country for all that are coming. 

" I read lately in the North American Rnnew an essay by Mr. Powderly 
on emigration, in which this apostle of the Knights of Labor closes his well- 
meant effort by remarking that one or the other of the great parties should, 
instead of talking of the surplus in our Treasury, say that we have a surplus 
of labor, and that not the raising of taxes, but the importation of labor should 
be stopped. I claim that we have no surplus of labor ; on the contrary we 
need more laborers, because every laborer who comes to our shores is not 
only a producer, but necessarily a consumer also of the wheat we grow and 
the goods we manufacture. During the past twelve years nearly six millions 
of people came from Europe and found homes here, and they are all our 
customers to-day. Their custom is equal to what we could possibly sell to 
a foreign country with a population of sixty millions of people, if the 
promises of the Free Traders could be proved to be true. 
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**And now I come to what I desire to say to you to-night, and that 
is : How does the coming election affect the workingman ? In what way 
is he interested in this election? I have tried to show you that the 
people of the Southern States — the slave owners — ^have, from the very 
existence of this Republic, found it in their interest to suppress all manufac- 
turing, so that they might exchange the products of the labor of the black 
slave of America with the product of the labor of the white slave of Europe, 
and as long as they held the power in Congress they successfully did so, 
causing thereby the crises of 1837, and 1857, and finally the bloody war of 
1 86 1 to '65. For twenty-four years the Republican party was in control 
of the Government, and, as with everything in this world, wiih anything and 
everything human, it could not stand prosperity. The noble men who 
created the party were eventually overpowered by the politicians who seek 
office, not for the good that they ran do for the people, but for monetary 
gain, and we found that corruption and all the deplorable weaknesses which 
always follow success, had honeycombed the Republican party to such an 
extent that the country saw fit to teach that party a lesson and by defeat and 
disaster compel it to purify itself, and free itself from the obnoxious charac- 
ters which success had attracted to it. The Democratic party was once more 
installed in power. 

"Now, what do we find? No sooner did the Southern politicians 
obtain control of Congress than they proposed, strictly in conformity with 
their antecedents, a so-called tariff reform bill, which simply means the 
destruction of the industries of the North and West, the degradation of the 
working classes to a condition of slavery, and the enrichment of the land 
owners of the Southern States. For if you will read the Mills bill and com- 
pare it carefully with the present tariff, you will find that Mr. Mills, as 
a representative of the Southern Democratic Congressmen, proposes with Mr. 
Cleveland to take off the duty on wool and manufactured woolen goods 
principally, and why ? Because, as they say, they want to give the work- 
ingman cheap clothing ; but while they were making their fight for free wool 
and woolen goods, which would impoverish thousands upon thousands 
of farmers who had toiled to clear the primeval forest and cultivate the 
prairies, which would close up the woolen mills of the North, West, and 
East, or, if that should not be done, reduce the wages of the men who are 
working in those mills — they made a inost bitter and desperate fight to 
maintain a duty of 68 per cent, on sugar and of over 100 per cent, on rice. 
They do not tell you how the poor laboring man would be benefitted if the 
duty were taken off sugar, how he could buy it for 3 to 4 cents a pound 
while he now pajrs 7 to 8 cents a pound, because the Southern sugar planter 
wants a protection of 68 J^ per cent. They do not tell you that instead of 
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paying 8 cents a pound for rice, it could be bought for 4 cents, if the 
Southern rice planter did not insist on a protection of 100 per cent. They 
tell you nothing of the kind, but while they do not say it, they know and 
we know, every one of you knows, that besides cotton only sugar and rice 
are raised in large quantities in the Southern States, and that they cannot 
possibly be raised in the Northern or Western States. 

* * Now, gentlemen, this is in a few words the true inwardness of the 
Democratic policy of befriending the laboring man which the Southern land 
owners propose. They do not care how much you must pay for your sugar 
and your rice, which every family uses, but they do care very much how 
cheap they can buy their woolen clothing themselves or any other manufac- 
tured goods which they need, because they are agriculturalists and take no 
interest in manufacturing. 

" Mr. Mills and his associates are pronounced Free Traders for every- 
thing that the South must buy and rank Protectionists for all it produces. 

'* I am the last man to encourage sectional hatred, and I believe that 
this great country can only prosper if the North, South, East and West work 
harmoniously together, but, as I said in the beginning, the motive for every 
action of every human being can be traced to selfishness and greed for gain, 
and if these motives are lacking the movement is an insane or utterly im- 
practicable one. You are told by Henry George and others that you must 
combine, that you must show your strength, that the interests of labor 
everywhere are separate and apart, that the workingmen of the world are one 
great class and that they must stand together and fight their battles together. 

** I am not here to-night to discuss the theories of Mr. Henry George, 
who is so uncompromising a Free Trader that he allies himself with the cotton 
and sugar barons of the South, but I cannot help believing that the agitation 
made by him is only prompted by selfishness and greed for gain, because he 
allowed his name to be used in a contest for the mayorality of New York, 
an office in which he certainly could not help the workingmen, but through 
which his name was advertised broadcast over the country, his books and 
papers had an immense sale and he made large prpfits. 1 have yet to learn 
that he devoted any part of these profits to any institution such as a public 
library, etc., which would benefit workingmen. I have very carefully read 
the productions of Mr. George's brain, and while I am ready to bow to him 
on account of his literary ability, his fluent language, and his beguiling ways, 
I have yet to find anything in his writings, in his assertions, or in his teach- 
ings, which is based on experience or facts. When Mr. George teaches 
that workingmen must consider themselves ' a class, ' he commits, in my 
opinion, the greatest crime that any American citizen can commit. When, 
as a learned man, a man of exceptional abilities, a man of talent, and a man 
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who pretends to believe in liberal doctrines, in the institutions of this 
country, he teaches workingmen that they are not equal to other men, he 
adopts the contemptible trick of the demagogue, he appeals to their passions, 
creates hatred and is in no small degree responsible for the doings of the 
anarchists. No man has a right to talk of ' classes, ' because our institutions 
are such that the poor laboring man who shovels coal to-day may twenty 
years hence be the employer of hundreds of other workingmen. By creating, 
talking and fostering the idea that a workingman must look upon his better 
situated fellow-citizen as his enemy, the agitator or demagogue, instead of 
elevating the workingman, pulls him down, degrades him and creates in his 
mind a feeling of dissatisfaction similar to that under which the workingman 
of Europe drags along his life. Instead of encouraging ambition, the thirst 
for learning, for enlightenment and for progress, he makes the workingman 
feel that his condition is as degraded as it is hopeless. 

" In the logical pursuance of his illogical doctrines and teachings and 
the innate desire of Mr. Henry George to obtain a name as the Messiah of 
the laboring men of the world, he has fallen in with the free-trade cry of the 
Democratic party and, if there ever was a grain of truth in the assertion that 
fertile brains are capable of the most astounding inconsequences, Mr. George 
has proved it, for while he professed for years and years that he was working 
only and simply for the improvement of the condition of the workingman, he 
throws aside as useless the only chance existing in this world to-day of 
improving the condition of the workingman, namely, the maintenance of the 
protective tariff in America under which the laboring man has prospered as 
no where else in this world, and plunges heels over head into the fallacies of 
Free Trade. He teaches in his book, * Protection and Free Trade,* virtually 
that we have no right to manufacture goods in America, for the reason that 
the nations of Europe are manufacturing nations, that the laborers there are 
paid very poorly and that it is our duty to stop manufacturing and buy our 
goods at a high price from the manufacturing nations of Europe. I have 
failed to find in that book where Mr. George says anything about why we 
should not as well assist the poor and oppressed labor slaves of China or East 
India]; neither does he say that our farmers should stop raising corn and 
wheat so that the poor slaves of Southern Russia can get a better price for 
their wheat and corn, and yet what is the difference ? Why should the 
American workingman, the mechanic and the factory hands suffer in order to 
assist foreign workingmen ? Why should not the farmer suffer as well ? 
Gentlemen, this leads into endless discussion, but if Mr. George were to act 
as he preaches he would to-day not own a solitary dollar in his own name. 
He should set the first example of self-sacrifice and give up all and everything 
he owns to the benefit of some poor devils in China or East India, or if he 
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does not want to go so far as that, let him go into the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania and distribute his wealth among the poor workingraen there. It 
will do just as much good if Mr. George goes into these coal mines to 
distribute the $50,000 or $100,000 which he may own to-day, among the 
thousands of workingmen there and give each of them $5, as if we would 
follow out his own teaching, adopt Free Trade and thereby give away the 
wealth of this whole nation ; just as if every one of you workingmen were to 
give away his house and lot to help the poor and oppressed laboring men of 
Europe. We cannot do that, no matter how we may try, but by maintain- 
ing our protective tariff we are thereby offering and giving the intelligent, 
hard-working, industrious, frugal laborer of Europe a home where his abilities, 
his handicraft, and his brains can be used for and to his own advantage and 
to the betterment of his condition ; and since history proves that we have 
done that under our present protective tariff, and this election is to decide 
whether we shall adhere to this policy or not, I say that the election of 1888 
is of greater importance than the election of i860. 

* * As stated before — and you must excuse my numerous rei)etitions, for 
I am desirous of impressing this one thing upon your minds — the tariff of 
1 86 1, which at that time was simply a * war measure ' to put down the 
rebellion of the Southern slave owners, was the cause of bringing over to our 
shores thousands, and hundreds of thousands, and millions of the better 
class of European workingmen, men who were prompted to leave their 
fatherland in search of a new and better home. They were progressive men, 
men with intelligence, character, energy, men who were willing to accom- 
modate themselves to the habits, the customs of this country and to obey the 
laws of this country. It was again only selfishness and greed for gain that 
brought those men over here, because they knew that they could earn much 
more under our protective tariff than they could possibly make under the 
Free Trade institutions of Europe. For these reasons we drained Europe of 
its brains in the industrial branches. 

" The greatest thinkers, the noblest characters have spent their hves 
in trying to solve the great problem of how the condition of the laboring 
class can be bettered. Most of these men lived in Europe and had no idea 
or conception of the immense natural resources and social conditions of our 
great country, and consequently they all more or less erred in their 
conclusions and theories as far as this country is concerned, and the only 
socialist who really looked upon this great problem in a practical light is, in 
my opinion, the American, Carey, who is assiduously ignored by the 
Democratic leaders and Free Traders, and who, in direct contradiction of 
the erroneous doctrines of Malthus, Ricardo, etc., declares that with the 
increase of wealth and population, the power of combination and the 
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productive capacity of labor increase, as well as the power of accumulation, 
and that every step in this direction causes a decline of the power of Capital 
over Labor and increases the power of Labor over Capital. 

'* No intelligent and just-thinking man will decry or oppose organiza- 
tions of workingmen. On the contrary, I hold that the organizations of 
the laboring people are a necessity of a kind that we cannot possibly do 
without, for it is my opinion, as I have once before expressed, that the 
social question of the world must be solved in this country. You may ask, 
what this has to do with the question of Protection and Free Trade, and in 
answer I tell you that it is all there is in that question, because, gentlemen, 
if you vote for Free Trade, your organizations, your unions, your brotherhoods, 
or whatever name you may give them are of no value and no good 
whatsoever ; for if the American workingmen as a whole were to combine 
and act in perfect harmony, a wish which never can be accomplished, 
however, but suppose it could, under Free Trade, you would be as powerless 
as the knat in trying to sting the elephant. There would be about ten 
millions of workingmen in America trying to fight more than a hundred 
millions in Europe, because from the very moment that Free Trade, or if you 
prefer it, tariff reform, is inaugurated, the workingman of Europe will be 
your competitor and your oppressor, because the wares which he makes will 
be sent by his master to this country at the prices that his master pays for 
his labor, and you will be compelled to compete with him ; and if you ask 
of your employer higher wages, he will simply be compelled to close his 
factories, for the reason that he cannot compete with the manufactured 
goods sent from Europe into this country, because he has only his raw 
material at about the same price as his European competitor, while 
everything else costs him more. But I have read in papers. Democratic 
papers of course, that the protective tariff does not benefit the workingman. 
These papers claim that all that surplus which is collected in the form of 
duty, above the actual expense of manufacturing the goods, goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturers. Now, talk is cheap, but I should like to 
know of you why you came to America ? Did you come here because you 
could not get any higher wages than in Europe? Did you come here 
because you were satisfied that the manufacturer was pocketing all the 
profits ? Or did you come here Hecause you knew, and because you were 
satisfied in your minds that you could earn more in this country than you 
could possibly earn in Europe ? If that were not the case, why did you not 
stay in Europe, or why did you not go to England — that paradise of the 
workingman, as Free Traders call it — ^because England, as you know, is a 
free trade country — why did you not go there? You did not go there 
because you knew that in England, although they pay in dollars and cents 
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higher wages than they do in Germany or France, they pay in fact and in 
reality no more and perhaps less, for the reason that the climate of England 
is such that a man must necessarily live better, eat more mekt, etc., than in 
Germany or France, and the English manufacturer knows, just as well as the 
Southern slaveholder knew in the days of slavery, that unless he feeds his 
workingmen well they will not produce as much as he desires— exactly as the 
Southern slave owner fed, clothed and housed his negroes just as the climate 
demanded, but no better, and that is the only reason why wages are 
apparently higher in free-trade England. 

**Those of you who have travelled in the world know that the English 
manufacturer will not give his men a penny more than he is obliged or forced 
to, and again proving my assertion that every action of mankind is prompted 
simply and only by egotism and a greed of gain, I say to you frankly as a 
manufacturer myself, that even the American manufacturer will not pay his 
workingmen a cent more than he is compelled to ; and now I come more 
and more to the point why workingmen are first and last more interested in 
this coming election than any other class of people, because with a protec- 
tive tariff the American workingman can compel the manufacturer to pay him 
the highest possible wages. I do not care about the arguments of your 
demagogues on this question — they may tell you that monopolies, trusts, 
combinations of manufacturers, will keep the workingmen down. Gentle- 
men, there is a limit to everything in this world, there is a limit to the 
powers of organized and combined capital as well as to the power of monop- 
olies, trusts and combinations of organized labor, commonly known as 
Knights of Labor, Federations of Labor, Brotherhoods, Unions, etc. The 
Knights of Labor, under the incompetent lead of Mr. Powderly, attempted 
immense changes of tho greatest economic importance without considering 
the possibility of carrying them out, and they were, as a matter of course, 
defeated, and undoubtedly the working people who were dragged into these 
movements, suffered ; but the failure of a rash, unwise movement in a certain 
direction does not prove or show that the cause of this movement is wrong. 
There are different ways to arrive at a certain point. There is a straight 
road, and there is oftentimes a hilly and stony road with all sorts of hind- 
rances, and, gentlemen, it seems to me that the leaders of the labor move- 
ment in America, of late years, have chosen the stony and hilly road and 
consequently failed. 

** The 60,000,000 of people who now live in the United States must be 
supplied with clothing, shoes, and all the thousand and one necessities of 
everyday life, and if the price of these necessities is * artificially * increased 
by a protective tariff, it will pay people to manufacture them at home. It 
will enable them to pay high wages to the workingmen, but not that alone. 
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it will stimulate invention, and, as we have shown in the manufacture of our 
sewing machines, our shoes, our hardware and a great many articles that I 
might mention to you — this high price for manufactured goods will stimu- 
late invention to such a degree that, in time and a very short time at that, 
we will produce all manufactured goods at such low prices that what we 
consider even to-day as luxuries will be within the reach of the man who 
shovels coal, because we shall at the same time be able to pay our laborers 
such remunerative wages that they can spend money for such luxuries. This 
again appears paradoxical, but if every man in this country produces more 
than he consumes, the wealth of each individual, as well as of the nation, 
must, of necessity, continually increase, and we know, especially since the 
introduction of the * war measure ' of 1861, that we are the most inventive, 
ingenious nation on the face of this globe. I do not mean to say that we 
are born with more natural abilities than people in other parts of this world, 
but I do mean and I assert, and I am ready to prove my assertion, that our 
free institutions and the self-respect with which they imbue every man, are 
the direct causes of our higher grade of civilization and mental developn.ent 
as compared with other nations of the globe. Gentlemen, this is another of 
the many benefits of a protective tariff. 

** With the aid of this protective tariff we have been able to accomplish 
all this ; we have kept, to a certain extent, the products of European pauper 
labor from our shores ; we have drawn over to our shores the brain^ and 
intelligence of Europe and we have profited by it. If of late years the class 
of emigrants has not been exactly a very desirable one, we will find ways and 
means to remedy or stop that evil. Every one of you has directly or indi- 
rectly been benefitted by the protective tariff and it is with you, the labor- 
ing men of this country to say, whether you want to be thrown back to the 
state of dependency from which you, or your fathers or forefathers fled by 
leaving Europe, or whether you want to maintain the dignity of labor. 
While with Free Trade your organizations will be of no value, because you 
are only 10,000,000 here against 100,000,000 workingmen in Europe, 
under Protection your organizations, your trades unions, your brotherhoods, 
even such organizations as the Knights of Labor, will be beneficial to you 
and not only to you, but to the whole country, because the manufacturers 
will only be too glad to see you organized, and by the strength and force of 
your organizations sometimes use your strong influence in the regulation of 
commerce and trade. When I came to this country I had served my appren- 
ticeship in Germany as a pianomaker. I was sent out into the world as 
what we call here a full-fledged pianomaker, and like most Europeans I had 
an idea that when I went to America I would show the people of America 
how to make pianos. The first day that I worked here I found out that I 
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knew nothing at all about pianomaking, at least that was the conclusion I 
came to after seeing the other men work in the shop. It was a positive * 
mystery to me how these men in America could do in a day's work of teb^ 
hours as much as it would take a man in Germany two days of twelve houxs^ 
each, and I thought I had to begin my apprenticeship all over again. Haw^- 
ever, I soon found out that the men here relied more on their brains than on 
their hands in accomplishing a day's work, and in a few months I learned 
enough to get along with my comrades and earn as much as they did. I 
was soon after compelled to change my place and happened to get next to a 
German who had been more than twenty years in this country. This man 
could hardly speak a word of English ; he decried everything American ; he 
was eternally finding fault with American institutions, American people, in^ 
fact everything that was American, and especially did he condenm labor- 
saving machinery. I was awestruck at the expression of such views, and. 
the man being about thirty years my senior I did not dare, out of respect, to* 
oppose or contradict his ideas, opinions and assertions, but they struck me- 
at that time as rather queer. 

** I had come from Germany, where we had to do all the hard, roughs 
mubcle-consuming work with our hands, here it was done by a soulless ^ 
machine which left only the finishing parts for the workingman to do, ancL 
necessitated the labor of the brains rather than that of the hands. I coiosid* 
ered it one of the greatest blessings that I knew of, and yet there was a man^* 
twenty years in this country who cursed and damned all labor-ssving 
machines, and when I put the question to him why he did so, he told me - 
that a planing machine was doing the work of about thirty mechanics, and > 
that as it took only one man to run that planing machine this very contempt- 
ible planing machine deprived twenty-nine men of the chance of earning . 
their living. I was completely dumbfounded at hearing such an argument, . 
but because of my youth I lost confidence in my judgment, and supposed . 
there must be some truth in it if a man who had been twenty years ini 
America could make such an assertion. I do not mean to insult you by^ 
implying that any one of you to-day is of the same opinion as that good 
comrade of mine of tho^e days. You know, and every thinking man knows,, 
that every labor-saving machine invented is a boon and a blessing for the 
laboring people of the world, because nature has not given us our brains that 
they should be idle and that we should drudge along merely in hard, muscle- 
consuming labor. We were not given brains to work like the h(»se or ox 
in a treadmill day af^er day without knowing why and what we produce, but 
nature has given us our brains for the purpose that we should use the same ti> 
ascertain how to cur^ail the work, the labor of our hands, and the moic brains^ 
that are put into the performance of our duties the less hours it will taieuftr- 
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** Now you may ask me again what this has got . to do with Protection 
or Free Trade. \\ you have followed me carefully and attentively yoa will 
• find that lam trying to ^ow you cause and effect. 

**If we have Protection, a protective tariff, our manufacturers get a 
sufficiently high price for the goods which they make so that they are 
compelled to pay a high price for the labor it requires to manufacture these 
goods. If the manufacturers have to pay a high price for labor, they will 
grasp each and every opportunity to reduce the cost of labor on each and 
every article they make by labor-saving machinery, and the more these 
greedy manufacturers succeed in getting labor-saving machinery, the more 
will you greedy workingmen, by force of your organizations, such as trades- 
unions, etc., be able to shorten the hours of labor and to increase the scale 
of wages. Labor-saving machines require more intelligent men to run them 
than it does to work crude material by hand into proper shape and form, 
and intelligence always commands a higher price than muscle. If you cut a 
tree in the woods you can put any simpleton with an axe to it and tell him 
to cut four sides square on that tree and by a little practice he will siKceed in 
doing it, but you cannot use that same simpleton to square that very same 
log on a circular saw. It requires a man of greater intelligence to run a 
circular saw than to handle an axe. The intelligent man on the circular 
saw will in one day square a hundred times as many logs as the man with the 
axe can square, but, as I said before, that man must be a man of superior 
intelligence to produce so much more in a given time than the simpleton^ 
i^nd consequently his labor is worth so much more money. If he produces 
.•so much more in a given time, does it not follow as a natural ccMisequence 
:^hat he is not only entitled to better wages, but that also the hours of labor 
:niust be reduced ? And there is the point where your labor unions will be 
beneficial. If you workingmen unite, not for the purpose of inaugurating 
.strikes because you dislike a foreman or superintendent, or to remove some 
rule which a manufacturer sees fit to introduce in his factory, thereby step- 
ping upon the personal rights of that manufacturer, but if you unite and in 
your meetings calmly discuss the questions which affect your interests (if you 
simply follow the dictates of selfishness and if you allow your greed for gain 
to control you in an impassionate and just manner), you will not only 
improve your own condition, but you will benefit the entire country, because 
the more you earn the more you can spend and the more you will consume ; 
the less hours that you work the more time you can spend for the education 
of your children ; the more attention you can pay to the important duty of 
bringing up your children as loyal citizens of a great republic ; the more you 
can make of your children people who understand, appreciate and revere our 
free and liberal institutions ; the more time you will have to educate your- 
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selves, to go to the libraries and museums, to attend evening schools for the 
enlargement of your knowledge ; the more time you will have to make your- 
selves more ani more valuable citizens of our country. But all this is 
impossible if you follow the false teachings of a Henry George, or what is 
identical with his teachings, the teachings of the Free Trade party controlled 
by the Southern Democracy. 

'' This question is so immense, so broad, has so many bearings that I 
might talk to you all night, another day amd still another night and never 
finish, but I do not want to tire you, and if I have not succeeded in showing 
you to-tiight where your interests are; if I have not shown you that the 
owners of the colored slave of i860 are now trying their level best to 
degrade the American workingmen to the same position of tiie white slave 
of Europe for their own personal profit ; if I have not shown you that this 
cry of free trade and the great benefit it is said to bring to the workingmen 
is simply a shallow pretext, so that the sugar and rice planter of the 
Southern States can fill his pockets at the expense of the laboring men of 
the North; if I have not convinced you that all the Democratic papers 
and the agitators of the stamp of Henry George are either knowingly, or 
because of their fanaticism unconsciously trying to lead you into a policy 
which will end in your impoverishment; if I have not convinced you that 
self-protection impels you to do your duty and vote in this coming election 
for protection of our industries as citizens of this great Republic ; if I have 
not proved to you that the Republican party to-day is fighting the battle for 
the poor and oppressed as it did in 1 860 (and I do not care whether this 
party does it knowing and willingly or not), then it is of no use for me to 
speak any longer. In conclusion I wish to say to those of you who came here 
from Europe, try and think and compare your condition, your station in life 
when you worked in Europe with that of to-day; and to those who were 
born in this country I wish to say, ask your comrades who were bom in 
Europe why they came to this country, and try to think of what the news- 
papers report almost every winter — namely, that in the city of London, the 
metropolis of that ' workingmen's paradise,' free-trade England, more than 
a hundred thousand workingmen parade the streets and march to the Lord 
Mayor's office, bearing banners, 'We must have bread for our families.' 
Think of the bread riots on Trafialgar Square, the direct consequence of 
Free Trade. If you then can vote the Democratic Free Trade ticket, if you 
then can go to the polls and put yourselves on record as the enemies of free- 
dom, as opposing that immortal declai^tion that each and every man has a 
right not only to life and liberty, but also and especially to the pursuit of 
happiness — if you can do that, I, for one, give up all hope and belief that 
the condition of the laboring man can and ought to be improved. ' ' 
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PROTECTION, VS. FREE TRADE. 

THE DEMOCRATS SEND A '' GOLIATH'' TO MEET THE 

REPUBLICAN ''DAVID/' 



Having become alarmed by the great consideration shown for the 
tariff views of Alfred Dolge during the campaign of 1888, the Democratic 
managers decided to endeavor to persuade Mr. Dolge to take part in a joint 
debate, their intention being to pit against him one or more of their ablest 
speakers and then to publish broadcast a report of his discomfiture. 

To their surprise Mr. Dolge promptly consented to take part in the 
debate, and a great mass meeting was arranged, to be held in Dolgeville oa 
October 29, 1888. The Democratic speaker was Mark D. Wilbur of Brook- 
lyn, who was known as having been one of the most eloquent and plausible of 
the Democratic orators during the campaign. Mr. Dolge's reply to the Free 
Trade arguments was so convincing that his opponents were practically 
routed, and the story of their defeat was sent broadcast over the State, the 
Democratic plan thus tuining out to have been a boomerang. In begin- 
ning his address Mr. Dolge paid his respects to Mr. Lansing, of Little Falls, 
who had attacked Mr. Dolge' s position as a Protectionist in a number of his 
addresses, and then replied directly to Mr. Wilbur, his opponent in the 
joint debate on the platform. He spoke as follows : 

'* After I had given to you my plain talk on Protection and the tarifiT 
and the workingmen, our Democratic friends thought that they must do 
something to counteract the effect that my plain statements of facts had made 
upon the voters, and they secured Mr. Lansing, who is stumping this 
county, calling himself a. woolen manufacturer, although I am told he 
practiced law only one and a half years ago at Little Falls. 

" Mr. Lansing told you a great many things, among others that, under 
our present pernicious tariff, a rich man could bring a whole shipload of 
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diamonds over to our shores and pay only ten per cent, duty, while you 
poor, starving workingmen had to pay a duty of eighty-five per cent, on 
sugar and of over loo per cent, on rice, and that the tariff must be reduced on 
sugar and rice especially, because those products are some of the indis- 
pensable necessities of the laboring men. 

*' Did he say that? Oh no ! our friends of the Cleveland-Mills friee- 
trade school do not dare to talk about reducing the duty on sugar and rice, 
because some of that is raised in the Southern States, and Mr. Mills says in 
his report as chsiirman of the Committee on Ways and Means, * We dared not 
endanger the ' ' profitable ' ' production and refining of sugar here. ' Although 
to use his own language 60,090,000 of people are annually robbed of 
156,000,000 of tax which is unjustly collected on sugar to protect the Southern 
sugar planter. 

*' Gentlemen, I am but a stripling in argument and in debate, and I 
have been called upon to meet this champion of the Philistines, but as David 
slew Goliath with a stone so will I with my trust in our just cause slay my 
opponent with the invincible force of facts. 

"The paid champion of the Democrats in pursuance of his everyday 
business, is accustomed to whack away at anything and everything right or 
wrong, whether he believes in it or not, because it is a matter of business to 
him, a matter of dollars and cents, a question of stay or get out of office, 
and he speaks here to-night and to-morrow somewhere else, wherever his 
committee may send him — for money, for office. 

< ' I am an amateur on the rostrum, I work with you all day in that 
factory yonder and can spare only a few leisure hours to interest myself in 
politics or political economy, and if I, in spite of all these disadvantages 
which our Democratic friends have put in my way, have the courage to 
answer the arguments brought out in so masterly a way by Mr. Wilbur, the 
Democratic champion, it is because I can say jvith David: Is there no 
cause ? Cannot the stones I have in my sack, the hard common sense facts, 
knock on the head all that flowery and even poetical oratory of my 
respected adversary, this Goliath of the Philistines of the present day ? I 
know that I am fighting for a just cause, for the protection of our homes, our 
families, our independence from foreign countries, for the elevation of the 
laboring man and the dignity of labor. I know that I am fighting for our 
free schools, which shall educate the children of the laboring man so that any 
one of them might be able to and can become President of the United States, 
ruler of this great country, first servant of a free people ; and^if any one of 
them be called to the Presidential chair, then he will know more than to get 
his knowledge of political economy out of old books written by Adam Smith, 
and he will not, like Grover Cleveland, tell the people of the United States 
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that they must ruin their industries, degrade the workingman, degrade honest 
labor by adppting Free Trade, because he has read in a big book written 
by one Adam Smith loo years ago that Free Trade would be a gookl policy 
for England. 

**We don*t care what may be good for England; we are not 
Englishmen, nor Germans, nor Irishmen ; we are Americans and as Ameri- 
cans we know what Protection has done for us and for our country. We 
know that under Protection we have become the most prosperous people on 
the earth, and we mean to remain so. I have no more fervent wish and 
desire than that the teachers in our public schools will always know enough 
to teach our children that the citizens of ^his country can, and must, rely 
upon' themselves, that they need not look across the ocean for their supplies 
of clothing, the necessities and even luxuries of life; that nature has provided 
us with all and everything, imaginable and required, to make us the most 
prosperous, the most happy, the most enviable people on the face of this 
globe, providing we have the true grit, the energy to make the proper use 
•of all that bountiful nature has given us. 

* * We are in that enviable position to-day. 

* * But my learned friend has just told you how miserably we live ; that 
we are a tax- ridden people ; how the poor workingman suffers because sugar 
is taxed eight-five per cent., and rice over loo per cent. Oh, no ! beg your 
pardon ; I forgot myself, he did not say that — ^he is a Democrat and he dare 
not offend the statesmen of the solid South — but he did say that we are a 
very poor people, and that we are poorly paid and that the wages here are 
lower than in Europe. 

** I ask the wage-earner to answer these questions for himself. How 
long would it take to earn and pay for a home at the wages you received 
before you came to America ? How many of you wish to return to your 
native land ? Have you more or less of the comforts and luxuries than before 
you settled here ? 

** It seems to me these questions will help us to determine whether we 
are poorly paid. And the amount of money on deposit in the banks and at 
interest tells if we are poor. (Great applause.) They answer more forcibly 
than the sparkling effervescence of my eloquent friend. 

*' How long would it take you to earn a carpet for your parlor at twenty 
cents per day ? But you need not answer, for many of you had neither 
parlor nor carpet, and now most of you own your own homes and are 
surrounded with the comforts and liixuries of life ; and does all this come 
from starvation wages? I say no; but it is the result of our American 
Protection system, encouraged and defended by the Republican party. 

** Mr. Wilbur told you that there were hundreds who wanted free wool, 
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but there are as many thousands who do not. He said the best men of the 
Republican party were leaving it ; that the. manufacturers, or nineteen- 
twentieths of them, were with the Democrats and that the clergy were rapidly 
coming over. Does he think we are fools or do not look at the daily papers, 
or never hear from our friends who live away from here ? But we say, 
gentlemen, that his statement lacks the essential element of truth, andjyour 
every day observation teaches you the contrary of what he says. 

"If the Mills bill should become a law I do not propose to close my 
factory ; but, gentlemen, I see no other way than to reduce the Jprice^^of 
labor. The bill referred to affects our goods as follows : 

Reduction of duty on wool used in one dozen pairs of 

felt slippers, . . |t i 25 

Reduction of duty on one dozen pairs of imported felt 

slippers, ....... 3 ^5 



Difference in favor of foreign made slippers and against 

home industries, . $ 2 60 



Reduction of duty on wool used in one*dozen pairs of 

men's felt shoes, I 2 68 

Reduction of duty on one dozen pairs of imparted 

men's felt shoes, ..... 7 70 



Difference in favor of foreign 'made shoes and against 

home industries, $ 5 02 



** Will Mr. Wilbur, with all his eloquence, tell us where this deficiency 
is to be made up if not taken from wages ? It cannot be taken from profits, 
for it is not in thetn, and if we intend to go on with our business, if the 
Mills bill should become a law, you workingmen must yield to a reduction 
of wages in proportion to the difference which this Democratic Free Trade 
measure makes in favor of foreign made slippers and shoes, and against 
home industries. 

"The Democratic speakers have shown wonderful ability in making 
figures prove anything they please; twenty per cent, may mean only five per 
cent., and I3.00 may be less than twenty cents, etc. But, gentlemen, 
although my tongue is not as slippery as our distinguished visitor's, these 
are honest facts [ bring to you for your honest verdict, and these are the 
stones that serve to ' knock out ' the giant who has come all the way from 
Brooklyn to meet the quiet man by the side of the river who spends his 
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-time with his employees in the factory and is interested in them and 
their welfare, for your success is my success and ^e mutually succeed or 
rtogether we suffer loss. 

** What is there now in this whole question ? Can you show me ? Has 
Mr. Wilbur shown you anything else but that the tariff question affects the 
^rorkingman first, last and all the time, only and exclusively as far as loss 
rand detriment is concerned. Has he not shown by his own words that the 
xich capitalist's dollars will double while your wages must come down ? As 
Mr. Mills, the father of this illborn, illegitimate child, the tariff reform bill, 
lias publicly said in St. Louis, to the same plane and level of those of the 
other workingmen of the world, including eventually China and India, 
although in India under British Free. Trade rule, workingmen are comp)elled 
to work almost twenty hours for about ten cents wages per day ? 

"Theie is nothing else in this tariff question but the question of the 
fiitiire welfare of the American workingmen. 

"You are asked to vote away your comfort, your homes, your schools, 
your independence, the future prospects of your children, by voting against 
American industry, American thrift and energy, American independence, 
American self-reliance, and by voting for what? For the further enrichment 
4d die Southern rice and sug4r planter, for the enrichment of the greatest 
^nemy our country has ever had, the European manufacturer, who has neither 
legard nor respect for his workingman and who looks upon him only as a 
ilactor, as a tool, a machine. 

** If you have a desire to degrade yourselves to that extent, then follow 
the advice of my eloquent friend and vote for that civil service reformer, 
•Cleveland, who sends the paid servants of the people, the secretaries of his 
-Cabinet, the postmasters, and even the district attorneys, among the people 
to make fiery, delusive speeches for his re-election — although he told us four 
years ago that a second term was very dangerous. Can you do that ? No, 
not you, the intelligent, thinking free men of America, who love their 
homes, their families ; who will defend them, as well as the dignity of labor, 
their independence, their coimtry. You workingmen of America will vote 
as one man for Protection and give Harrison and Morton such an 
overwhelming majority from Maine to California, that no second Cleveland 
will ever again dare to thrust a Free Trade issue upon the freeborn citizens 
^rfthis country.'' 
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EDUCATION THE SALVATION OF LABOR. 



SOME OPPOSITION TO INCREASED EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

OVERCOME— WAGES EQUALIZED PEACEABLY— THE 

MEN WHO* SELL THEIR VOTES. 



At the twentieth annual reunion of his employees on January 26, 1889, 
Alfred Dolge, as is his custom, discussed various topics not directly con- 
nected with his industries, or the men engaged in them, but embodying 
truths of importance to any community. On this, as on many other similar 
occasions, he stood before his men as their friend and counsellor, rather 
than as their employer. His address, which follows, is one that is thoroughly 
characteristic of the man : 

"It is a very great pleasure and satisfaction to me that I can record 
here to-night a fact which stands perhaps without a parallel in these days of 
strikes and labor troubles. 

' ' It was found that for some styles of shoes the price for making them 
was unreasonably high, as compared with the prices of other styles. The 
foreman proposed to me that this should be corrected, and a deduction 
made on the price of the one, while the price of the others should be 
increased. It was done, and no objection was made by those who had 
enjoyed the benefit of the high prices, and who had earned much higher 
wages than their comrades who made the other styles. 

* * Without any ill-feeling the equalization was accepted, which speaks 
well for the sense of justice and right prevailing among us, and, gentlemen, 
you will allow me to say that I heartily congratulate you upon it. 

''Surely we have made creditable progress in a great many ways* but 
we should have made even more progress, considering all the favorable cir- 
cumstances, considering the large amount of money which is continually 
circulating here, and considering the large number of young men we have in 
our town. 
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' ' It seems, however, that here, as everywhere else, people think least 
and last of their foremost duty — their duty as citizens, their duty to their 
fellow men, their neighbors. If we want to see our town prosper and 
grow, we must be ever mindful of these duties, no matter how much we may 
be discouraged by temporary failure, by the opposition [of malice and 
ignorance. 

'* I have more than once complimented you on your patriotism, on the 
interest you take generally in the future welfare of your adopted home. 
Surely you, members of the School Society, can justly be proud of the results 
which you have achieved by your labors. But you cannot afford to stop or 
even to rest ; you must go on and work and agitate for better schools, so 
that the coming generation, your children, can take up the work where you 
shall have to leave it. Do not forget that every oHe of you, whether you 
have children or not, is responsible for the in^elfare of the next generation, 
responsible for the future welfare of the village. 

** I have made use of every opportunity which offered itself, to agitate, 
by word and deed, for better schools. I have been hampered, maligned, 
slandered and abused for it. A man who is in my employ has questioned 
my motives by saying that I only took an interest in school matters and |)aid 
|8,ooo toward building the school house because it was to my own personal 
interest and benefit, inasmuch as it was necessary to have a good school in 
the village if I wanted intelligent workmen for my factories. Without any 
reflection as to the motives and spirit in which the utterance was made by 
that man, who is the father of four children, I believe, I do not hesitate to 
say that his argument is correct in one respect. I do want intelligent work- 
men around me, and the only way to get them in the future is to provide 
good schools for the children. 

" So far, it has been impossible for me to use any of the young men 
who have finished the course at the village school for any of the better posi - 
tions in the factory, for the simple reason that they had no chance to learn 
anything at school except to read, to write and to figure in a most primitive 
and poor way. 

'' You will admit that I, personally, cannot expect to draw any interest 
from the capital which I now invest in the schools* because when the boys 
who go to school now shall have become men, I will, in the course of nature, 
have quitted business. 

" This fact however, has not discouraged me for a moment in doing 
my duty as a citizen to its full extent, in spite of the opposition I met, in 
spite of the intrigues, ignorance, conceit, and even worse which I had to 
encounter during the time that I served as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion to which you had elected me. 
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** I supposed that I would have the support of the people in my efforts to 
finally get a school in which children would have an opportunity to at least 
learn how to measure a cord of wood, after attending school seven to eight 
years. 

" Our Board of Education, consisting in the majority of men who have 
no children to send to school, but who are large property owners, looking 
only to saving a few hundred dollars of taxes by hiring cheap teachers, were 
certainly not in the least interested or concerned whether the children of the 
poor people are properly prepared to take up the fight for existence, in 
comi)etition with those who had the benefit of good schools. 

'* Before I leave this school question, let me say once and for all so that 
I may be thoroughly understood by you all, that I consider the whole future 
of the working classes involved in the word 'education.' In education lies 
their salvation ; when they are educated up to the proper and full use of all 
their powers, then and then only will they emancipate themselves from all 
slavery, political as well as social. 

"This emancipation must come not from the outside, but from the 
inside, not from some philanthropical or political reformer, but through 
themselves and of themselves. And if in this little hamlet of Dolgeville I 
can aid in giving this education (which I myself lacked and had to fight the 
world without), to others, I feel that I shall have done something of my 
duty to my fellow man. 

"For the sake of sensation the papers sometime ago discussed the 
question, *Is Marriage a Failure?* I think it would be of more impor- 
tance and benefit if the question 'Is Universal Suffrage a Failure?' were 
to be ventilated and discussed. In view of what is said and printed about 
the last National election, one might almost begin to consider whether 
the above question should not be answered in the affirmative. 

"It is admitted on both sides that money was used more than ever, 
and to an alarming extent during the last campaign, to buy votes. It 
matters not which side has spent the most in this way, the fact remains that 
there are thousands and thousands who value a vote — ^that foremost, that 
most sacred privilege of the citizen by which to express his opinion, to 
aid in shaping the destiny of the nation, to choose his own rulers, to honor 
those who deserve it, to express his will, to pass judgment upon his chosen 
servants — at no higher value than the opportunity to prostitute it by 
marketing it and disposing of it for money. 

" This deplorable fact should and must compel our attention, it must 
compel us to investigate, study and learn the cause, the reason for it, 
and when we have found that, to set to work energetically and without 
delay to remove it. 
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<'I can find but one cause, one explanation, and that is, lack of 
education, but one spot on which to lay the blame, our imperfect and 
neglected schools. 

** The contemptible creature who sells his vote, fully knowing what he 
is doing, has always existed and will exist, but he is fortunately the excep- 
tion and cannot do any serious injury. 

"Dangerous, however, is the ignorant element, which is quite properly 
called in the political jargon 'drift wood,' because it drifts ^hither and 
thither wherever the strongest current of money may take it, because it does 
not comprehend what it is doing. 

" The ignorant man does not read, he takes no interest in public affairs ; 
it matters little to him whether public affairs are properly and honestly 
administered or not ; he will believe the demagogue just as quickly as he will 
take f 5 to vote against the doctrines of that same demagogue if he gets the 
chance. 

*' Who are those who will sell their votes ? A few are scoundrels, but 
the majority are ignorant people, and unless proper measures are speedily 
taken, we shall, here in this great country which has stood the test of over 
I CO years as the freest country on the face of this earth, prove that universal 
suffrage is a failure. The only remedy I know of is education, good schools, 
plenty of them, and rigid school laws ; the management of schools inde- 
pendent of politics, so that the teacher will not be obliged to degrade himself 
and become a political worker, ' one of the boys, ' in order to retain his position . 

** Therefore, if you want to be good citizens, mindful of the duties 
which you owe your country, if you intend to do your duty toward your 
fellow citizens, your children, the next generation, agitate and work for 
better schools, for more schools, until every child not only has the chance of 
obtaining a good education, but is compelled to acquire it. 

'' Only when this is accotnplished can we expect that the immortal 
ideas embodied in the Declaration of Independence can be brought to their 
fullest development and bear fruit. 

*'What you have done so far in this respect promises well for the 
future. Do not lose interest if success should not crown the first attempt ; 
remember the verse you learned at school, 'Try, try again.' 

* * The great difficulty which faces every employer in our present system 
of wage-paying is that gross injustice in the scale of wages is often caused* 
by uncontrollable circumstances, in consequence of which, in every estab- 
lishment, some men will receive more than their services are actually worth, 
and others less. This same great difficulty is the worst obstacle in trying to 
solve the problem of the proper (estimate, as well as the proper distribution 
of the increased earnings. 
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" Now, to systematize and regulate our business in its many depart- 
ments, so that justice can be done to all and everybody, without causing 
jealousy or envy, is a very serious question. I know that whatever I may 
offer you next year will still be imperfect and that fault can be found with 
it. However, I must console myself widi the fact that perfection never has 
and never will be reached in any undertaking of mankind, and we must 
simply do the best we can. 

'' Meanwhile you have the satisfaction of knowing that 172,574.01 have 
been taken from the profits, so far, and invested for your welfare, and that 
some of you have already enjoyed the benefit of these measures. 

''May we all cherish a continual feeling of mutual dependence and 
mutual regard, so that our industry will grow and prosper, and with it the 
town, to the end that both may be looked upon by our neighbors as models 
and examples well to imitate and to follow. 

'' Bear in mind in all things that we may undertake to do, the motto : 
' The best is none too good ; ' and success will eventually crown our efforts. 
Let us aim high, and we are sure to accomplish something." 
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THE McKINLEY BILL 



INCONSISTENCIES OF THE FREE TRADERS EXPOSED. 



During the Congressional campaign of 1890, which will be remembered 
as one of the bitterest ever experienced in this country, the greatest mass 
meeting Herkimer County has ever known was held in Dolgeville, on the 
evening of October 2 1 . Among those who made addresses were the Hon. 
Edward A. Brown, a delegate to the last Constitutional Convention, the 
Hon. A. M Mills, Senator H. J. Coggeshall and the Hon. Frank B. 
Arnold. The principal speech was delivered by Alfred Dolge, who said: 

'* Ladies and Gentlemen : — Congratulations are in order. We can 
shake hands all around, patriotic Democrats and good Republicans, because 
the battle for the Protection of American workingmen has been won, and 
we can go about our business undisturbed and without fear that a free-trade 
Congress will disturb the commerce and destroy the interests of this country. 

**The McKinley bill, so-called, is upon our statute books. The 
Republican party has honestly redeemed its pledge to the people. It fought 
the great battle for the American workingman ; it has saved him from being 
degraded to the level of his pitiable European brother, an unavoidable 
degradation had the Democratic party succeeded in breaking down the 
American system of Protection. The Republican party has protected the 
workingman by passing a tariff bill which cannot otherwise but set the wheels 
of industry going and give steady and remunerative employment to all those 
who are willing to work. 

* * The battle is won and what do we hear ? The most bitter complaints 
from European manufacturers that the American market is lost to them. We 
see mills starting up which have stood idle for years. We read that European 
manufacturers contemplate the removal of their factories to this country. 
The importers of Bermuda potatoes complain that their business is ruined, 
and so say the importers of Canadian barley, apples, potatoes, eggs and 
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other farm products. Is not this the best proof that the tariff billis a 
thoroughly American measure which surely will and must benefit the Ameri- 
can people ? 

" We may well, therefore, thank our representatives at Washington for 
the work they have so admirably and thoroughly accomplished. The only 
adverse criticism which is justified comes from industrial nations who have 
been accustomed to look upon our country as the convenient dumping 
ground for the surplus product of their pauper labor. But the tariff bill is 
also, as a matter of course, attacked at home by the Democratic Free Trade 
press. 

**The New York Evening Posty that ill natured nondescript journal 
and chronic fault finder, gets fairly mad in its efforts to out-do everybody in 
insulting American manufacturers and inciting their workmen to strikes and 
demands for higher wages. « 

** It prints with a persistency worthy of a better cause, daily, the price 
lists and circulars issued by the importers of foreign goods, trying to show 
thereby (even with all their hypocrisy and all their sophistry they have 
never attempted to prove it) that the customer has to pay the ' tax ' which 
is levied on foreign goods. 

''It is amusing, if not disgusting, to see how much time these editors 
spend in writing editorials of one or two columns to show that the poor 
workman's dinner pail will cost him a cent and a half more, providing the 
full duty is added to the selling price, because an American Congress has 
legislated for Americans and levied a duty on tin for the purpose that the 
millions of dollars worth of tin ore which lies unproductive in our western 
mines might be dug out by American miners, and then be converted into 
tin by American workmen, so that we might become independent of England 
for our supply of tin and thereby keep the twenty millions of dollars which 
we now send yearly to England for tin in our own country. 

' ' Day after day we notice in those papers in bold type the legend, 
< McKinley Prices, ' and we are told that the poor workingman must pay 
more for everything but does not get higher prices. Let us investigate in 
all fairness what there is in this hue and cry. When we come to dissect it 
we find nothing but human nature ; the greed for gain, but no justification 
for higher prices except in a few isolated cases. Of course importers issue 
<:irculars which are in some cases bona fide. I have sent out several thousand 
myself notifying customers of a rise in the price of steel wire which I import. 
I venture to say, however, that in nine cases out of ten you can buy all the 
foreign goods you want from the importers at the old prices. It is always 
easier to sell goods if you can make people believe prices are going up. My 
foreign competitors in felt goods, in spite of their circulars, are willing to 
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supply the trade at the old prices. When dealing with shrewd bu} ers they 
frankly admit that they are compelled to sell their felt for just as much less 
as the duty has been raised. This is conclusive proof of what we protec- 
tionists have always claimed, that the duty is not paid by the consumer but 
by the foreign producer of the article. These alarming circulars of higher 
prices from the importer are welcome to the merchant, for he can tell his 
customers that he must have more for his goods because everything is going 
up, and so it comes that the cry is kept up as everybody expects to profit 
by it. 

** No doubt the importers have made a great deal of money on all the 
stock of such goods where the duty has been advanced, and in some 
instances they may succeed in getting the advance until factories are started 
here, which will regulate prices and bring them where they ought to be. 
While we cannot blame the importer for trying to make all he can out of the 
situation as long as it will last, since we know that no great changes can be 
brought about without some disturbance somewhere, I repeat that there is 
no justification for a general advance, and any American manufacturer who 
yields to this short lived excitement and attempts to raise his prices will 
soon find that he has made a great mistake. 

**The changes in the tariff are so slight and have been made so 
judiciously that within six months, or at the latest a year from now, prices will 
have found their level again, and after that all articles which have received 
sufficient protection to be made here will be sold for less money than they 
were before the new tariff was enacted. It is the rankest kind of demagogy, 
however, for the Free Trade press and speakers to tell the workingmen that 
they should demand higher wages because the manufacturer makes such 
tremendous profit and the workingman has to pay higher prices for his 
necessaries of life because of the McKinley bill. 

** Let us first examine into these higher prices which you poor work- 
ingmen have to pay now as compared to what you paid before the sixth of 
October, when the bill went into effect. 

'* I have mentioned the dinner pail. The Evening Post spends an 
entire column trying to show that the Republican party has given itself the 
lie because it had circulated during the campaign of 1888 two pictures, the 
home of the European workingman and the home of the American. The 
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American had very comfortable furniture and also a piano, while the former 
had no comfort at all. This great paper attempts to prove that the price of 
the piano will be so enhanced on account of this terrible tariff that the work- 
ingman will not be able in future to buy a piano. Some of you own a piano,, 
and all of you know something about the piano, as we manufacture in our 
village almost all the different materials for pianos with the exception of the 
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metal parts. Now let us see. The lumber for the piano cases grows on our 
hills and its value is m no way affected by the tariff; and we are perfectly 
willing to make contracts for all the piano case work we can get at the old 
prices right along. 

'* We make the very best piano felt in the world and ship large quan- 
tities even to Europe. The protective duty has been raised from forty per 
cent, to sixty per cent, and yet we are shipping thousands of pounds of piano 
felt from our factory at the same price at which it has been sold since 1883, 
and we are perfectly willing to make contracts at the same price, though the 
duty on raw wool has been advanced. 

* ' Allowing that on account of the general rise of metals, which is really 
entirely independent of the tariff, a piano will cost more to manufacture, 
what difference does that make to the man who buys the piano ? Do yotf 
suppose a piano dealer will ask you more now for a piano which he has been 
selling for $500, than before, or if he does, will he not risk the loss of a sale 
if you are not willing to pay that * advance ? * Believe me, he will sell you 
the piano at ;J5oo, now, even though he has to pay the manufacturer more 
than formerly. 

* ' So much for the tax that you will have to pay on the piano, which,, 
thanks to Protection, is getting to be one of the * necessities ' of the 
' protected ' American workingman, and which he can afford because of 
Protection. 

* * But besides piano materials we manufacture felt shoes and slippers. 
Who wear them? Who buy nine-tenths of all we make? The working 
people as you know. The tariff has been raised on wearing apparel about 
15 per cent, and yet you know that we are shipping thousands of shoes 
almost every day at the same price that we charged seven years ago — with the 
only difference that we now give our customers a very much better shoe than 
we did then. Can you tell me how the poor man or woman who buys our 
shoes are paying this ' tax, ' this increased duty, on felt shoes ? And to 
whom do they pay it ? Surely not to the manufacturer. 

** It is necessary for me to say that clothing, such as the workingmen 
wear, is very much cheaper here than in Europe. Can any Free Trader 
show me a place in all Europe where he can buy for $2.00 a pair of 
serviceable pants such as you can buy every day in our village ? It is true 
that the duty on fine clothing has advanced; but the people who are wealthy 
enough to pay for the finest clothes and must get them made in London 
ought certainly not complain if they are taxed for buying in London what 
they can just as well buy in New York. 

*' And now to the much abused dinner pail of the workingman, whom 
our Free Trade friends love so much that they keep up an everlasting howl 
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because, according to their notion, he must pay a tax of i j^ cents on his 
<linner pail. 

*' Let us examine. The wholesale price for a dinner pail under the old 
tariff was twelve cents ; under the new tariff it is thirteen and one-half cents. 
The retail price is fifty cents. Just imagine that a storekeeper would attempt 
to raise the price on an article that costs him thirteen and one- half cents to 
.fifty-one and one-half cents instead of the old price of fifty cents. Would 
not everyone of his competitors be only too glad to sell to you at fifty cents 
and be satisfied with a profit of thirty-six and one-half cents, or almost 300 
per cent ? Do you really believe that you must pay this extra tax of one 
and one-half cents per pail ? Would you not have to ask those learned Free 
Traders to petition the government for the issue of a smaller coin (such as is 
used in the countries of Europe where the wages of workingmen are figured 
by the fraction of a cent) in order to pay your store keeper this half cent 
which the Free Traders are trying to make you believe is a part of your tax on 
the dinner pail ? 

*^ Silly twaddle this, of ignoramuses par excellence who have not the 
least idea of the practical working of commerce and trade, who deal out 
their sham wisdom and pretended knowledge of economirs as they learned 
it from the text-book of the defunct Manchester school, without the least 
regard for truth or facts. Indeed, in their desperate attempts to sustain that 
which cannot be sustained any longer, they resort at times to the most aston- 
ishing and disgraceful perversion of the facts, so that one is in doubt where 
ignorance ends and downright duplicity begins. 

*' Shall I continue showing up the inconsistency, the shallowness, the 
Tperfidy of their claims and assertions, where and how the poor consumer, 
the workingman, must pay tribute to the robber barons, the manufiEu:turers ? 
No, it would be wasting time. There is no cause, speaking generally, for 
:any advance in the price of goods. To further prove this let me quote from 
a Free Trade paper which has retained its sound judgment and does not 
.borrow its vocabulary from the Arizona Kicker. 

***Some most foolish attempts,' says the New York Commercial 
Bulletin of October loth, *have been made of late to support certain 
theories, some sound and some not sound, by reference to the recent 
advances in prices. Another wtll meaning but foolish argument ascribes the 
isame advance thus far realized mainly to the tariff. Whether the theories 
which it sought to sustain are sound or unsound, it is always a blunder to 
:strain or distort facts in order to fit them. The difference in woolen goods 
is insignificant as yet. Cotton goods actually cost less than they did a 
year ago. * 

" I think any reasonable man will accept this cool-headed, sober state- 
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ment of the leading commercial Free Trade paper of New York, in preference 
to the passionate, unreasonable assertions of the Evening Post, whose tariff 
editor seems to dip his pen into the sourest vinegar whenever he gives vent 
to his spite and hatred of the men who dared to set up the loom, the 
spinning frame, and the trip hammer in this country. The Republican 
party has kept its pledge made to the American people in 1888, faithfully, 
and has enacted a tariff bill not against the people of Europe, but for the 
people of America. 

**It is not a prohibitive tariff. Our industries were threatened 
with utter destruction by the Democratic party which, under the mis- 
leading term of tariff reform, tried to impose Free Trade upon us,» 
promising the working people to lead them from poverty to wealth. The 
Republican party simply defended our industries, our farms, our homes and 
promised only to protect what we had. After the battle was won and our 
party came into power, it set immediately to work to strengthen our forts 
against further onslaughts of the enemy. 

Now the Democratic party has thrown off the mask of tariff reform ; it 
sends its apostles all over the land to preach Free Trade unadulterated, Free 
Trade pure and simple. Let us give them credit for it. It took them a 
long time to confess the true inwardness of their gospel, but they got there 
after all and there is no more beating the devil around the stump. They 
are very active and make the most exciting appeals to the poor workingmen 
whom they call the serfs of the robber barons and monopolists. Mr. Louis 
F. Pqgt, as the faithful hireling of the Tariff Reform League, told you that 
the rich manufacturer only is benefited by the tariff. He told you that 
I was protected by a duty of 35 per cent (I presume he meant the goods we 
make) and that you had to pay that 35 per cent. 

** As a worthy disciple ot this Evening Post and Manchester school, he 
has shown his utter ignorance of the subject he was talking about. Had he 
ever looked at the McKinley bill he would have found that felt has a 
protection of 60 per cent. Just think of it ! Sixty per cent, that I make out 
of you. Terrible is it not ? And yet I sell the entire product of our factory, 
the felt and felt shoes at the same price I did before there ever was a thought 
of the McKinley bill. But what is the benefit of this tariff law, you ask, if 
nothing has changed, if we shall not get higher wages nor the manufacturer 
raise prices? 

"Let us go back eight years. In 1882 we built the large factory 
because under the old tariff we could compete with Europeans in selling our 
felt. Our village prospered. You had plenty of work and good wages. 
Similar prosperity reigned all over the land. The woolen industry espec- 
ially grew rapidly until 1883 the ill-advised reduction of the tariff took place, 
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and hundreds of woolen mills were closed, sold by the sheriff, or left to 
decay like the great Stewart mill at Little Falls. Our factory was only 
partly used because foreigners undersold us so that we had to start the 
manufacture of felt shoes t6 keep our machinery going. All the woolen 
manufacturers of America were entirely at the mercy of their foreign com- 
petitors. 

" In the tariff of 1890 the duty on woolens has been raised so that the 
foreigner cannot undersell us and wipe us out of existence at his pleasure, 
and although we will get no higher prices for our goods we can get our share 
of the American market. Had the Mills bill passed I would have had to 
•move our felt factory to Europe. 

** Now you hear it reported that European manufacturers intend to come 
here with their men and start factories because of the McKinley bill. Let 
them come. We will make them Americans and competition will be on 
even ground. 

*' One correspondent of a Free Trade paper said last week that no new 
houses were being built here and queried about the effects of the McKinley 
bill. Only a blank idiot can expect that a national measure would in a few 
days after its passage induce people in a backwoods village to build houses 
for prospective tenants. It will take at least a year for the effects of the bill 
to become apparent, but soon you will see woolen mills and factories start 
up everywhere, while workmen will earn better wages and have better work, 
and eventually the hours of labor can be reduced without disturbance by 
strikes. 

** Believe me, the majority of the manufacturers are not opposed lo 
reducing the kours of labor as long as they can make and sell their goods at 
a profit. They can do so now since the Republican party gave the Ameri- 
can market to the American people. But how about the farmer? asks the 
Free Trader. I think it is hardly necessary to say much to an intelligent 
audience on this score. 

*' The Free Trader wants us to close up our shops and mills so that our 
farmers can sell their wheat and corn to the European workingmen. We 
Protectionists say, let the European workmen come over and consume the 
products of our farms here, so that the farmer will also have a home market 
for his products instead of being compelled to compete in the markets with 
the serfs of Russia and the pauper labor of India. 

** The Republican party has also taken care of the farmer. It has so 
protected his potatoes, barley, apples, eggs and hops that he will no longer 
be the anvil upon which the produce importer hammers away to get prices 
down. 

** In conclusion let me say that the effect of the new tariff bill is 
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undoubtedly that all values have become firm. The manufacturer, the 
merchant, the farmer, the house owner, indeed everybody knows that what- 
ever he calls his own now, will not be worth less, but if anything it will 
enhance in value. The McKinley prices are the prices of a sound, healthy, 
industrial condition brought about by the wise legislation of the Republican 
majority in Congress. Had the Free Traders succeeded in getting control of 
the government we would have Free Trade prices, which means, as the Free 
Traders admit and even now plead, a cheapening of everything, the lowering 
of all values, the complete destruction of our manufacturing interests, a 
decrease of the value of the stock of the merchant, a decrease of the value of 
the workman's house, his furniture, and worst of all a decrease of the value 
of all he has got, his labor. If you can buy everything else cheap, you, the 
laboring men who make the goods, must make them cheap ; to make them 
cheap you must accept cheap wages. 

** The farmers and workingmen are in honor and duty bound to see to 
it that every Republican candidate for Congress is elected, so that we raav 
surely retain what we have gained after so hard a struggle.*' 
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NO PATERNALISM. 

ALFRED DOLGE'S LABOR INSURANCE AND PENSION PLAN 
DOES NOT DESTROY THE INDIVIDUALITY 

OF THE WORKMAN. 

Mr. Dolge spoke very seriously to his employees in his address at their 
twenty-first annual re-union, on January 25, 1890. He told of a number of 
his men who had never saved their earnings, and who had died leaving 
their families in want. He referred to others who were protected by his 
insurance and pension plan and whose families would be cared for in case 
either of accident or death falling to the lot of the breadwinner. 

It was at this reunion that Mr. Dolge announced that his system of 
providing pensions and insurance for his workmen had passed beyond the 
experimental stage and could be regarded as a thoroughly established feature 
of industrial life in Dolgeville. He described the several branches of his 
plan — pensions, insurance policies and endowments, and then went on as 
follows: 

*' After a most careful study of all the known systems of so-called Profit- 
Sharing, I come before you to-night in the assured belief that this system is 
the only practicable one of all the different devices for the amelioration of 
the condition of the working people, for the reason that it is the only one 
which is not projected from any idea of benevolence, but is based on self- 
interest. It is not Profit-Sharing — it does not in the least resemble com- 
munism or socialism, or the ^heme of paternal government now in practice in 
Germany. It appeals in all its phases to the egoism and self-interest of the 
employees as well as of the employer. It is in direct opposition to paternal 
government, socialism and communism. It depends entirely upon the 
development of each employee's individuality. It places the employee on 
the same level with his employer ; it puts him on his mettle and rewards 
him according to his own merit. He is not hired for so many dollars, but 
gets paid according to the work he does, exactly as does his employer. It 
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provides for his future upon the approved plans of the life and fire insur- 
ance systems, without depriving him in the smallest degree of his personal 
liberty and independence. 

**You know that in my opinion the term 'Profit Sharing' is a 
misnomer. There is no such thing as profits for workers— thtrt is only 
earnings, * Profit Sharing,* as generally practiced, is simply the division of 
a certain share of the earnings, not of the profits of the business, amongst 
the employees on a percentage basis. A certain sum is set aside and each 
employee receives, say, 5 per cent, of his wages as a kind of reward or gift. 
My objection to this plan is mainly that it is an exceedingly unjust one, 
because a lazy and incompetent workingman will get the same percentage 
as the intelligent and industrious employee, who has, perhaps, earned for 
h's employer twice as much as the lazy and incompetent fellow. The injus- 
tice of the plan destroys all individual ambition, creates discontent and 
dissatisfaction and must before long be abandoned. It is after all only 
a sort of alms giving, which is, naturally, distasteful to every man of self- 
respect. If the ' profit*! * of a business are to be shared by employees, theiii 
it logically follows that they also share the losses. This they cannot do ;. 
hence * Profit Sharing ' is impracticably. 

*' Well-meaning people have of late, especially in Germany, paid con- 
siderable attention to what is known as paternal government. Without any 
intention to criticise or misconstrue the motives of those who are advocating 
or practicing a system of paternal government, and admitting that under cer- 
tain conditions favorable results have been obtained, even great success 
temporarily achieved, I cannot help but consider any system of paternal 
government, in these days of enlightenment, as a serious mistake, a delusion 
which consumes a great deal of thought and enere^y without accomplishing 
any solid result. It is a delusion to believe that in our time, when we have 
emancipated ourselves from so many prejudices of the past (when even the 
servant girl will soon demand, and with justice, that her hours of labor shall 
be fixed and limited, that she can have at least a few hours of each day 
which shall not belong to her mistress, but to herself); at a time when the 
eight-hour working day will soon be a fact, it is a delusion to believe that 
our working people will be satisfied with a system of paternal government, 
however benevolent, which, from its very nature must degrade them to the 
condition of serfs for whom a good and kind father provides. I will admit 
that in establishments where this system of paternal government exists the 
working people fare better, for the time being, than they do in others where 
the employer takes no interest whatever in their welfare, but can any system 
of paternal government be reconciled with the aspirations for individual 
development, with the ideas ot personal liberty and personal independence,. 
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which obtain in this age of progress and enlightenment ? It has been tried 
on a grand scale here in America. Mr. Pullman built a model city near 
Chicago ; he gave it his name ; spent enormous sums of money to make it 
beautiful ; built libraries, churches, schools, meeting houses and, undoubt- 
edly, cherished the fondest hopes of the realization of his philanthropic 
dream. Why did his plan fail ? Why did the workingmen not appreciate 
the kindness of his purpose ? They may have acknowledged the friendly 
spirit in which it was undertaken, but they were too independent, too manly 
to submit to the paternal government which he saw fit to exercise, and pre- 
ferred to live in plain frame cottages, as their own masters, instead of in the 
elegant brick houses built for them by Mr. Pullman, which, owing to the 
obstacles created which he had put up in the shape of all kinds of laws and 
regulations for their moral welfare, seemed to them more like prisons than 
homes. Individuality asserted itself, and Mr. Pullman learned that his 
great scheme for the moral and physical welfare of his work people was 
nothing but the dream of an idealist after all. 

* * Another system which has been tried for years and years is co- 
operation. This has, undoubtedly, more elements of success than either 
profit sharing or a system of paternal government, and yet, only in a few 
instances has it proved a success. Ii must be admitted that it has signally 
failed to do what it promised and what its ardent advocates sincerely 
believed it would do, although Mons. Charles Robert, in his eloquent speech 
at the close of the Paris Exhibition, could not find words laudatory enough 
to sing the praises of co-operation as practically illustrated by the success of 
the Maison Leclaire in Paris. The only reason why co-operation has suc- 
ceeded in exceptional cases (just as communism has succeeded in a few 
isolated cases here in America) is because it gave individuality a chance for 
development, and in every instance the success can be directly traced to one 
or two members of that co-operative or communistic society, who possessed 
so marked an individuality that their fellow workers willingly followed their 
lead, knowing that they could rely on it and gain by doing so. The co- 
operative stores and penny savings banks for work people, started by Schultz 
Delitsch all over Germany in 1862-63 ^^ opposition to Lasalle's agitation 
for State socialism, soon closed their doors, although they had the moral 
support of all the well-to-do people and the government as well. They 
lacked the first necessity of success — individualism, management. What 
was everybody's business was nobody's business. It is admitted that the 
co-operative plan cannot be universally introduced. If it could, Bellamy's 
State socialism would be a possibility. What a tremendous gulf there is 
between the German system of paternal government and Bellamy's system 
of State socialism ! 
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'* A paternal government looks upon the working classes as classes, 
which, of necessity, always must remain serfs, with no hope of improving 
their condition by themselves and of themselves, and for whom, therefore, 
somebody must care paternally and see that they are irell clothed, well 
housed, for whom bathing places must be provided in the factories by order 
of the government, for v^hose children homes must be built, and put under 
the care of sisters of mercy, for the reason that the mothers of these children 
must work in the factories all day to earn bread and butter, as the wages 
which the father earns do not suffice. A paternal system, in spite of its 
kindly motives, degrades the workingman to the level of a machine, and 
thereby declares that it has no faith in his ability to rise to the level of his 
more fortunate fellow men, while Bellamy and his followers on the other 
hand, have such an exalted idea of the higher and nobler qualities of man- 
kind that they seriously aim at State socialism, pure and simple, and believe 
it to be practical. This would mean the Millenium. The idea of State 
socialism, revived by Bellamy's clever and interesting novel, 'Looking 
Backward, ' has made quite a number of converts, because of its idealism, 
and it is surely a promising sign of the times that so many of our men of 
science, art, etc., etc., in fact of all those of a higher intelligence, are 
awake to the fact that * something must be done ' to solve the social 
question. However, when I read the enthusiastic essays of the National- 
ists in their monthly, I am reminded of the time when the father of this 
idea of State socialism, the talented Ferdinand Lasalle, traveled through 
Germany a quarter of a century ago, delivering in all the large cities most 
eloquent and captivating speeches in favor of his new dogma * State 
socialism. ' I attended one of his meetings. Lasalle predicted that unless 
the capitalistic class sided with him and compelled the government to 
introduce State socialism without delay, their mansions, warehouses, factories 
would fall a prey to the silent batallions of workingmen, who would follow 
him to victory. In other words, that he would, with his hundreds of 
thousands of desperate workingmen, compel the government to seize the 
property of the capitalistic class for the benefit of all, and so introduce State 
socialism by force. Lasalle, the great Lasalle, made this threat in all 
earnestness, and such was the exalted opinion he had of the workingmen* 
that he believed what he said. He had nursed an almost childish belief 
that working men and women were entirely different from other human 
beings. He based his lofty ideas and plans upon this belief. The day 
came when he saw plainly that it was all a delusion — that human nature is 
the same amongst the working men as amongst the most cultivated people, 
and he gave up the battle in despair. I am inclined to believe that our 
* Nationalists ' will eventually arrive at the same conclusion, that human 
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nature cannot be changed; nevertheless, I trust they will keep up their 
propaganda for some time yet, as it cannot but be productive of good. 
While but very few may agree with their idealistic aims, the continued dis- 
cussion of the problem is just as interesting as it is instructive. 

* * Our learned men have of late given the subject their serious thought, 
but the masses still maintain a certain apathy which must be overcome and 
changed into an active interest in questions that concern their welfare so 
deeply. It must be generally understood that employer and employee are 
co-workers, whose interests are identical in every respect, who have equal 
rights and equal duties, and, instead of trying to take advantage of each 
other to the detriinent of the business in which they are engaged, they must 
learn to work together harmoniously as partners, which, in reality, they are. 
** As to the working of my system, I am in a position to- night to offer 
facts and figures which prove its practicability beyond a doubt. I have 
computed the dues for each man who is or was entitled to a pension from 
the year 1872 to this date. Our Pension Fund now amounts to $10,425.52. 
Our annual dues at present are 12,657.03 and our income from interest 
account $625.53; total, $3,282.56. Our expenses are $819.00 so that we 
actually add $21463.56 to the fund every year. 

**From 1872 to 1889, inclusive, we paid out for wages $1,500,000, 
and the contribution to the Pension Fund during the same period amounted 
to $11,679.54, or 77 cents for every $100 of wages— certainly, an exceed- 
ingly small expenditure. I am, however, satisfied that ten years more of 
practical experience .with this Pension Fund will demonstrate the fact that 
the present premiums can be reduced 75 per cent., and that there will still 
be a sufficiently large fund on hand. The same can be said of the Insurance 
Plan, the wisdom of which has been questioned so much. 

** My tables show that if I had introduced the Insurance Plan in 1872, I 
wo.ild have paid $16,098.32 for premiums, or 107^ cents for Life Insurance 
to $100 for wages. Adding the expense of the Pension Fund and Life 
Insurance Plan together, if both had been introduced in 1872, I would have 
paid a total of $27,777.86 against a total of $1,500,000 for wages, or 185 
cents for every $100 paid as wages, a percentage so small that any business 
can afford to pay it ; if it cannot then that business cannot maintain itself 
anyhow. 

**If with all my labors in this direction nothing more should be 
accomplished than that good has been done in our own circle, if there 
should never be any other result than that I can shake hands with the 
old pensioners, and, knowing that because of our Pension Fund, they enjoy 
the last days of their lives as independent men, instead of being dependent on 
the mercy and good -will of their neighbors ; that the widow will not be 
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deprived of her home, because her husband's Life Insurance Policy will pay 
the mortgages on the homestead ; if my labor should bear no other fruit 
than this I am satisfied and shall consider myself well paid for the attacks, 
sneers and ridicule, which I have had to meet in the past, and which I well 
know I must still meet in the future." 
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PROTECTION AN AMERICAN POLICY. 



AN ANSWER TO SOME OF THE ERRONEOUS STATEMENTS OF 

CARL SCHURZ. 



One of the most forcible speeches delivered by Mr. Dolge during the 
campaign of 1890 was at a great mass meeting at Little Falls on the night 01 
November 3, the other speakers on that occasion being ex-United States 
Senator Warner Miller and the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Mr. Dolge spoke 
as follows : 

** The subject of the tariff has been discussed before the American people 
constjmtly for the last three years. And yet it seems to be after all so little 
understood that theorists can go upon the platform aud deliver carefully 
prepared speeches, full of citations from the Concessional Record and other 
sources, going back to a hundred years ago, in the attempt to prove that 
Free Trade is the great panacea for this country. 

*' The public is otten more or less dumbfounded when treated to an 
able essay or lengthy speech by men who kave made a reputation as authors 
and scholars. And the Free Trade party points with pride to the fact that 
the chairs of political economy in all our institutions of learning are occupied 
by Free Traders, who have been brought up in the school founded by Adam 
Smith, which was developed by Ricardo, Mill, Cobden, Bright and others, 
during the time of the wonderful development of industry in England, when 
it was supposed that England was the storehouse of coal and iron for the world. 
The textbooks of the Manchester school, I am ashamed to say, are the text- 
books used in the colleges of America. 

"Our young men who go to our colleges are not taught social 
economy as the industrial history of America reveals it, but they are taught 
the economic theories that were formulated before the development of the 
factory system. And this in spite of the fact clear to every thinking person 
that the industrial system of to-day has almost nothing in common with the 
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industrial system in vogue even forty years ago. Progress has been so rapid, 
America has made such tremendous strides in advance, that it is astonishing 
that our economists should stick to the old maxims and theories and remain 
oblivious to what the world is doing. 

*' We have emancipated ourselves from political and industrial depend- 
ence upon the old world. I hope and believe that this battle against Free 
Trade will end in such a victory for the American s)^tem of Protection as 
shall not only guarantee the safety of our industries, but shall lay the 
foundation for an American system of economics. Our universities will 
then turn out men who have been trained to think and reason as Americans, 
who will use their brains for scientific researches and studies, to show us 
how America can lead the world in the betterment of the social condition of 
mankind through the development of our industrial system, instead of cling- 
ing to theories the fallacy of which has been shown by experience, and 
nowhere more clearly than in the birthplace of Free Trade. Nor is there a 
country on earth where we find a nation so distinctly divided into the very 
rich and the very poor as in England. 

" Without attempting to arouse feelings of animosity, I think you will 
agree with me that history shows that whatever was good policy for England 
has certainly been bad policy for America. 

**An American Congress has legislated for the American people, 
and under the energetic leadership of the greatest parliamentarian who 
ever served the American people — our respected guest, Thomas B. 
Reed — a tariff law has been placed upon our statute books which is so 
thoroughly American that it has aroused the bitterest criticism and attacks 
from all other industrial nations who desire the American market. We 
have no desire to injure them, but it is our first duty to legislate for Ameri- 
cans, for that nation contributes the most to human progress which best 
promotes the prosperity of its own people. 

* * When we come to American theorists, however, good Americans, 
who honestly believe that Free Trade is a good policy for the American 
people, we must meet them, answer their arguments and prove that their 
theories do not agree with practice. Carl Schurz, my esteemed countryman, 
for whom I have personally the most profound respect, and to whom I have 
looked up for many )'ears as the best type of a German- American citizen, 
recently delivered a Free Trade speech before the reform club of Boston. 
I confess that I have seldom read a speech with greater disappointment and 
even sadness. 

" Remembering the vigorous speeches delivered by Schurz in the first 
part of his brilliant career, speeches containing profound thought and clear 
insight, always forcible and convincing, this Boston speech shows on the 
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contrary only the skillful use of words by the experienced orator. As an 
argument, however, this speech is conspicuously barren and bears the 
evidence of a studious attempt to sustain a theory rather than to express 
a conviction. In other words, it is Schurz, the scholar, ransacking the 
records to sustain a mistaken interpretation of industrial history by recount- 
ing special events and culling sentences of Protectionists of national fame 
in order to maintain an erroneous economic theory. 

*' Schurz asserts that the people have been contented under the low 
tariff of 1789, but he does not state that wages were then very low, that we 
had very little industry here, and that the wealthy people of those days did 
not even dream of the comforts which the laboring man of our day enjoys. 
Mr. Schurz contends that the commercial disturbances from 1789 to 1833 were 
invariably caused by the attempt at Protection. In consequence of the Clay 
compromise tariff of 1833, the entire country was thrown into convulsion by 
the panic of 1837, but Mr. Schurz denies that the low tariff was the cause 
of it, and insists that crazy speculation and the wildest financial manage 
ment were responsible. 

** Mr. Schurz admits that * the extraordinary prosperity under the tariflf 
of 1846 was mainly due to a concurrence of fortunate circumstances with 
which the low tariff had nothing to do ' — but when he comes to the panic 
of 1857 he again blames our financial institutions and bankers for being 
reckless, and holds * bad banking and excessive speculation ' alone respon- 
sible, ignoring the fact that the lowering of all values, brought about by 
the lowering of the tariff, was the real cause of that ' bad banking.' The 
remedy was again a tariff for Protection, and, as destiny would have it, our 
great war compelled us to still further raise this tariff, and with what result ? 
With the result that in spite of the great sacrifices which the war brought 
upon us, in spite of four years of continual uncertainty as to the final result 
of this great war, this nation prospered immensely, and for the period from 
1859 to 1873 we knew nothing of a panic or crisis. 

'* Our great Centennial Exposition in 1876 opened the eyes of the old 
world as to the immense progress which we had made in 17 years of 
Protection, to such an extent that the Imperial Commissioner of Germany 
stated in his report to his government that the goods exhibited by German 
manufactiurers could only be called 'cheap and nasty' as compared to the 
products of the American factories, and all our foreign visitors admitted 
that this 'infant* of American industry would undoubtedly be a most 
formidable rival for Europe if it developed as it promised. The beneficial 
results of this great Exposition were soon felt, and in 1879-80 we 
experienced a veritable boom which lasted until 1883 when the tariff was 
again reduced, destroying the promising wool industry entirely, unsettling 
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values and bringing about the panic of 1884, fiom. which we have not 
recovered to this date. Because when matters began to right themselves 
Grover Cleveland saw fit to throw the firebrand of Free Trade into our 
industrial and commercial relations, with his famous Free Trade message of 
December, 1887. The people woke up and repudiated the idea of Free 
Trade by putting the Republican party into complete control of the govern- 
ment, with the distinct understanding that the protective policy should be 
continued and the great error of 1883 rectified by more, instead of less 
protection. 

' * I regret to see Mr. Schurz fall into the habit of the demagogue and com- 
mence to attack and villi fy a most worthy class of our fellow citizens when 
he finds himself at a loss for arguments or reason. For the first time Mr. 
Schurz pulls off his gloves and goes bare-fisted into an attack npon the man- 
ufacturers, whom he accuses of ** log-rolling,*' and describes as a class who 
are clamoring for Protection because they are unskilful or reckless, or if able, 
are so greedy that they want 'to get very rich very quickly,* at the 
exj>ense of their fellow citizens. 

** Does Mr. Schurz wish to be understood as having lived in this 
country over forty years, and been prominent to an exalted degree in public 
life, and yet has never read of our captains of industry? 

** Has he never heard of Slater, the first cotton spinner of America; 
not a word of Bigelow, the carpet man, benefactor and noble champion of 
the woolen industry ; of Harris, the cloth -maker ; not of Seth Thomas, the 
clock-maker ; not of the man who dared to start the first rolling mill ; nor of 
the Washburns, the Pullmans and Pillsburys, and the many other industrial 
leaders in this country ? * 

" Has Mr. Schurz not heard of the hundreds and thousands of manu- 
facturers who founded or supported institutions of learning or charity, with 
the most liberal endowments ? Does he not respect a very large number of 
his German-American friends who are manufacturers, because of their 
generosity, their .intelligence, their thrift, their worth as citizens and 
patriots ? I defy Mr. Schurz to point out any class of people who can show 
more shining examples for our coming generation than is shown in the long 
list of American manufacturers, most of whom are self-made men in the 
truest meaning of the word. This attack of Mr. Schurz is as unjustified, 
and uncalled for as it is unworthy. 

' ' If Mr. Schurz has forgotten all he learned as a member of the United 
States Senate and Secretary of the Interior, regarding our industrial develop- 
ment, it would be more patriotic for him to sulk in his tent than to enter 
the fight and proclaim to the world that a very large class of his fellow citi- 
zens are robbers, or incompetent and reckless adventurers. Need I say 
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another word to you, my friends, who know all about your manufacturers at 
home, your Sheards, your Mackinnons, Reddys, yes and our Democratic 
friend, Mr. Walrath, (who may expect to be ousted from his party because 
he has the courage to be an American manufacturer) ? You know them all, 
you know they are self-made men ; you have seen their humble beginnings 
and none begrudges their success attained by hard work, economy and 
thrift, except the Free Trader. 

* * Once upon the incline plane of demagogy Mr. Schurz keeps rapidly 
going lower and lower. He stoops to talk about * McKinley prices ' and 
quotes an advertisement of the merchant, Wanamaker. Nobody knows 
better how ridiculous this quotation is than Mr. Schurz himself. Mr. 
Schurz says the first greeting which the new tariff received was the announce- 
ment of higher prices which the people would have to pay. We have heard 
of other greetings of the McKinley bill. The Dry Goods Chronicle of 
October 26th prints a list of 154 industrial establishments which have 
either started up again after years of idleness, or enlarged their facilities, 
giving employment to thousands of people. Another greeting of the 
McKinley bill which we have heard came from across the ocean, to the 
effect that the woolen mills of Europe will have to reduce their output, and I 
believe the most lasting greeting will not be that of the * higher prices ' but 
that of the starting up of hundreds of woolen mills in America which have 
been idle since 1883. Mr. Schurz contends that we made the greatest 
progress under the low tariff of 1846, and maintains that the infants were 
then told to stand up and walk alone. They had to do so and most of 
them died of consumption or received their finishing blow in 1857. But 
after all Mr. Schurz admits that our real industrial development took place 
under the regime of high Protection, for he says, with all the picturesqueness 
of speech at his command, that the infant industries of 1846 are now 'huge, 
fat, voracious, bawling monsters.' Mark ! It took the baby from 1789 to 
1846 to develop into an infant who could stand up and walk alone — which 
he could not do, however; but from 1869 to 1890 this feeble infant has 
grown to be a *huge, fat, voracious, bawling monster.' Hence the 
foreigner who visits us says the progress which we have made in our indus- 
trial development for the last twenty years is monstrous. 

" If, according to Mr. Schurz' observation. Protection has had such a 
healthy effect upon our industries, I think that we ought to stick to it until 
that great, * fat, voracious, bawling monster ' is strong enough to take up the 
fight with the whole world. 

** Mr. Schurz joins in the great cry of monopolies and trusts. Aside 
from the fact that trusts are the natural and inevitable consequences of evolu- 
tion in the economic world, for the benefit of humankind, by lowering the 
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prices and improving the qualities of many staple products, it is but proper 
to mention that these great corporations pay such satisfactory wages that we 
hardly ever hear of any difficulties with the thousands of men whom they 
employ. But the trusts and monopolies which Mr. Schurz says are ' fleecing 
the consumer, ' and which he is trying to tell people are the natural conse- 
quences of Protection, the$e obnoxious, hateful trusts and monopolies, were 
bom in England, the elysium of the Free Traders. Has Mr. Schurz never 
heard a word of that great birbed wire trust, and that the farmers had to pay 
an enormous tax to this trust ; nor of the great salt trust, both born in Free 
Trade England ? 

•* Has Mr. Schurz during his various visits to Germany never heard of 
the felt trust, and of all the other trusts and combinations and monopolies 
flourishing in Free Trade England and on the continent ? How does he 
reconcile these facts with his assertion that trusts are the natural conse- 
quence of Protection ? 

*' As all Free Traders do, so does Mr. Schurz predict dire disaster and 
ruin if the present tariff should be maintained, and concludes with the hope, 
that the people will in proper time resort to what he believes in, namely^ 
' tariff reform ' as preached by Grover Cleveland and exhibited in the 
so-called Mills bill. Mr. Schurz, like all theorists who work out theories in 
their study by the light of the lamp, and have no practical knowledge of 
trade and commerce, nor the workshop, claims that the manufacturer ought to 
have his * raw material * free. This phrase ' raw material ' has misled many 
a well meaning man, it sounds so plausible, and yet it is the very prototype 
of inconsistency and nonsense. 

" I read in a recent issue of a leading textile paper, published in 
Germany, that in the woolen industry of Saxony the weavers who work at 
home can earn 350 marks per year, or 25 cents per day, working 16 hours ; 
that the spinners in the factories earn from $2.75 to J3.25 per week for 12 
hours work daily ; that the dyers get from I2.50 to J3 per week, working 12 
to 14 hours per day, until I finally came to the report of the Royal 
Commissioner of Bavaria, in which he states that the weavers in 
the Franconian district earn hardly J 70 per year, though working 
16 to 17 hours daily, and that they hardly ever get apiece of meat, 
but live on potatoes and coarse bread. These figures are not from 
campaign documents, they are from official reports which cannot be 
gainsaid. 

** The wool on the sheep's back, which the farmer cared for and 
labored with, is his finished product, but is the * raw material * of the yam 
spinners. The yarn again is the * raw material * of the cloth maker. The 
finished cloth again is the * raw material ' of the clothing manufacturer^ and 
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the finished coat is one of the necessities of the poor laboring man, and so 
it is in all other industries. 

'•The logical consequence, therefore, of making *raw material,' as 
understood by the tariff reformers, * free of duty, ' means simply the closing 
of all our cotton and woolen mills, our iron and steel works ; in fact, 
all industrial establishments. It is simply Free Trade. 

**All we ask is, let us alone; we have done well and prospered for 
the past thirty years as no nation on earth ever prospered before. Protection 
has been on trial all this time ; we have built mills in our valleys ; all over 
the country we have developed mines ; our inventions have given us the 
thousand and one labor-saving machines, our work-people work less hours, 
live better and are clothed and housed better than any work-people anywhere 
in the world, and we prefer to remain where we are, on the road which 
leads to the solution of the social question. 

** Do you, workmen, all of you who have to earn your living, want to 
listen to the alluring song of cheap prices? Can any sophistry, any 
enticing language befog your minds sufficiently to prevent you from seeing 
that if the products of labor are sold cheap, you, the producers, must make 
them cheaper, that you must work for low wages, and with low wages you 
cannot procure even the most ordinary comforts because you can not pay for 
them? 

* * It is painful for me to see the man whom I honestly revered when I 
cajne to this country, a lad of 17, — to see Carl Schurz, that able, enthusiastic 
advocate and defender of the poor and oppressed, the man who when but 20 
years of age took to arms in his fatherland in the battle for liberty and 
freedom of the people, the man who again took up arms to break the chains 
of slavery of our colored brethren ; it is painful, I say, for me to see this 
same man now raise his voice in the determined battle which is raging in 
our land, against the freedom, against the welfare of the American work- 
ingmen, who are the very people from whom a Lincoln, a Garfield, an 
Edison, a Corliss, and in fact almost all of our great men came. But 
such are the luring, misleading effects of the teaching of the Cobden 

school. 

** Honest, well- meaning friends of mine, who have known me for years, 
have told me right to my face that I am a protectionist because it benefits 
my pocket. I have more than once stated in public and print that in my 
entire career, and even up to this date, I have made, and do make to-day, 
more money on the goods which I import than on those which I manufac- 
ture. Why, then, ani I here to-night, you may ask. I am not in politics, 
as you all knov/. I am not hankering after political honors. I could not 
accept any office if I would, because my business requires my entire 
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individual attention. I have been invited to speak here to-night, and with- 
out reference to the honor of taking part in a meeting addressed by so 
distinguished a patriot as ouf guest, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, I have a strong 
motive which impelled me to accept that invitation. It is my sense of duty 
as a citizen. 

" When as a boy of 13 I had to turn the wheel of a spinning machine 
from six o'clock in the morning until eight as night, and the sweat was 
running down my brow, I ventured to complain to my father that this sort 
of work did not seem to be exactly the proper occupation ' for me, the 
prospective heir of a piano factory. My father said to me : ' My boy, 
never forget in your life that you are the son of a workingman. ' I have 
not forgotten that wise warning. I did not forget it when I worked as a 
journeyman in factories. I have not forgotten it to-day, when I have 
become the employer of labor instead of being employed, and that is why I 
am here to-night. It is the workingmen on the farm, the workingmen in the 
factory, the workingmen in the store or on the railroad, the workingmen all 
over this great land who will have to decide the future of our country, the 
future of their children. The workingman must understand that it is not 
the man for whom he is voting this time, but the principle. The 
Democratic party has come into the complete control of the Free Traders, 
and has put itself indisputably on record as the enemy of the laboring class. 
What is there to be done in this election by the workingman ? What else 
but to show his determination to uphold the system of Protection and send 
an overwhelming Republican majority to Congress. Whatever the working- 
men's preference may have been in the past, hoyrever closely some of you 
may, by force of old association, be attached to the Democratic party, you 
have no choice this time but in self-defense to vote against the Free Trade 
candidates for Congress and Assembly, and for the Republican candidates 
who are pledged to Protection." 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES. 



THE EMBLEM OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, SPEECH 

AND ACTION. 

The. ladies of Dolgeville presented a handsome silk flag to the Turn 
Verein on the Fourth of July, 1890, the presentation being one of the 
features of the celebration. Mr. Dolge was requested to make the address, 
and sp>oke as follows : 

**Boys, I have been honored with the request to present to you this 
flag, on behalf of the ladies of Dolgeville. Our good ladies are evidently 
of the opinion that you merit such a reward and distinction. Surely their 
main thought has been to encourage you and others like you to keep up that 
laudable zeal and earnest endeavor which you have shown in attending the 
exercises, and which must have the most beneficial effect in the development 
of your mind and body. A sound mind in a sound body was the aim of the 
sturdy Romans. The persistency with which that great nation pursued this 
sound doctrine produced those heroes of bygone days, whose deeds of valor, 
courage and patriotism, you hear your teachers relate, deeds which stir 
your blood, and make your hearts beat more quickly if there is any * boy * 
about you. 

** You long for a chance to go and do likewise ; to be heroes, too, like 
those men of old. Though none of you, I hope, will ever be called upon to 
show your manhood, your strength, your power of endurance upon the battle- 
field, opportunities ipay come in the course of ordinary everyday life where 
agility, strength, and presence of mind, will enable you to perform some deed 
of heroism on behalf of your fellow men. This should, however, not be the 
only incentive for you to practice gymnastics. Your exercises on the hori- 
zontal bar, and all other apparatus, if properly and systematically pursued, will 
of necessity, develop your body in the most natural (which is always the 
most beautiful) way. You acquire a steady hand, a keen eye, and that con- 
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fidence in yourself which will aid you to ' jump * with ease over the many 
obstacles and difficulties which you certainly will encounter when you enter 
upon the great struggle for existence. 

* ' And if there ever should come a day when our country calls upon you 
to defend the stars and stripes, you will carry the flag with a strong grasp to 
victory, and force the world to respect it, as your fathers and forefathers did 
before you. 

' * The stars and stripes ! the only flag which forever can and must be 
recognized from one end of this great country to the other. Remember, 
boys, whenever you see the red, white and blue that you are Americans, 
first, last, and all the time ; remember that under this flag liberty has been 
wrung from despotism, that this flag is — ^and it rests with you that it always 
shall be — the emblem of freedom of thought, speech and action. It pro- 
tects every good citizen in the peaceful pursuit of happiness — 'happiness,' 
as each one understands it and can attain it, so long as he does not interfere 
with the peace and happiness of his fellow man. 

'* Liberty and freedom mean tolerance and respect for your neighbor's 
opinions and convictions. Be always tolerant, boys. Never allow the 
erroneous idea to enter your mind that your view of life and happiness is 
the only correct one, and that everybody who differs with you must be 
wrong. Educate your mind to loftier thoughts. Do not allow yourselves 
to become so narrow-minded, selfish and egotistic, as ever to believe that 
you alone have found the truth. Be liberal and broad-minded in judging 
others, so that others can be liberal and broad-minded in judging you. 

** Look at the back of your flag. Red and white are the colors. The 
white, the emblem of all that is pure, good and noble. The red, the 
emblem of life, unceasing action like the ebb and flow of the blood which 
runs through your veins. Why did the Turners choose these two colors for 
their banner ? There is a meaning to it, and I hope you boys will always 
remember it. Every one whose blood does not languish in his veins has 
sufficient of the evil in him to be continually forced to fight and battle 
against it, and the hardest fight, the greatest struggle, is that with one's self. 

** We do not always win. We all have at some time or other in our 
life weak moments, when our moral strength seems to fail us. Some people 
look then, in their despair, for supernatural aid. Depend. upon yourselves* 
boys. Whatever may come, have confidence in your moral and physical 
strength, and you will come out of the struggle victorious. Be steadfast 
like the manly color, red, which fires the mind, inspires the activity to deeds 
of daring, but do not forget the beautiful white, the symbol of purity, inno- 
cence, simplicity. The harmonic blending of these two colors always 
produces a good result. 
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"The strong and the mild, the mild and the calm, the very picture of 
the two natures which the poet says are in everybody's breast. Neither of 
them should be subdued, both should be developed freely to their complete 
beauty. And that is why the Turners chose the red and white for their 
banner. While the red will impel you to develop manliness, strength, cour- 
age, the purifying and calming effect of the white must remind you to foster 
all that is noble and good within you. 

* * The evenings spent at your exercises have kept you away from the 
demoralizing influences of the barroom or the street. The strength which 
you desire to develop in order to become a good Turner you cannot get if 
you would keep late hours, smoke poisonous cigarettes, or do worse yet. 
Idleness breeds vice. The change from work to recreation is just as neces- 
sary for the proper development of men as the change from summer to 
winter is necessary for nature, and I pity the narrow-minded, cold-blooded 
man or woman who can see anything but good in harmless recreation. 

* * Boys, the future of our great country will be in your hands when your 
fathers have gone. Take this flag ; take good care of it ; take good care of 
yourselves ; so much so that those who come after you can consider it an 
honor to carry a flag which has been in the care of good, brave, noble boys 
who have grown up to be worthy citizens of the greatest, the freest nation on 
earth. Be courageous, honest, positive, manly, like the color, red. Be 
pure, kind, clean, morally and mentally, as the color white, and you will 
always be worthy to carry ot march behind the red, white and blue.*' 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIND AND MUSCLE. 



"TURNERS' '* EXERCISES ARE HEALTHFUL AND SHOULD 
BE ADOPTED BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS— SOME 

VIEWS ON TEMPERANCE. 

Alfred Dolge believes that the body should be developed, as well as the 
mind, scientifically and systematically. While he was building school 
houses for the children of his workingmen, he also built a gymnasium where 
they as well as their parents could enjoy the benefits of physical exercise. 
Shortly after the Dolgeville Turn Verein was organized in 1885, a picnic 
was given at which the members gave exhibitions of their skill, entered into 
various athletic competitions and participated in literary exercises. These 
picnics are now held annually and are among the most interesting features 
of life in Dolgeville in summer. The first of these annual gatherings was 
held on August 29, 1885, and was addressed by Mr. Dolge as follows: 

*'The Turn Verein has honored me with a request to address you 
to-day, and to explain to you the purpose and meaning of this festival. 
Several years ago some of you attended our first Turnfest and witnessed 
the exercises and German sociability on these very grounds. The Gymnastic 
Club which was started then existed but a short time, principally for the 
reason that our young American friends did not understand and comprehend 
the beneficial effect of regulated, well-directed muscular exercises, sufficiently 
to feel the necessity of joining the Club and spending several evenings of 
each week at the hall, practicing on the horizontal bar, horse, rings, etc. 

** On the contrary, the Club House seemed to be purposely avoided by 
them, Ix^cause the utterly mistaken idea had taken root that nothing but 
beer drinking was going on there, and that a young man could not derive 
any benefit from going there. 

" The Turn Verein has invited us here to-day to prove the fallacy of 
this mistaken idea, to show you that an evening spent at systematic 
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muscular exercises is not lost, and that it is positively necessary and a duty for 
every young man to embrace such opportunities. 

**The school boys who will perfonn presently will convince you, if 
you look at them closely and observe how this one does not know how to use 
his legs and feet when he walks, how the other cannot for a minute stand 
erect and straight in spite of the training during the last i^^N weeks, that 
something should be done for their physical development. 

*' While [ concede that the educational system of our public schools, as 
far as it relates to training of the mind and the inculcation of liberal and 
patriotic sentiments, far exceeds that of any other country in the world, and 
while we justly pride ourselves on its beneficial results at large, we 
are nevertheless continually reminded by our own observation, that nothing 
is done for the development of the body, equal to that which is done for the 
mind, that we do not observe that law of nature which forbids the 
advancement of the one at the neglect, or, rather, at the expense of the other. 

** The so-called calisthenic exercises and athletic sports as practiced by 
the American gymnastic clubs are far from answering the purpose of a sys- 
tematic physical development, which absolutely requires that the exercises 
should be just as far from mere playing as from overstraining. 

* * The exercises as practiced by the * Turners, ' and as they should be 
introduced in our schools as part of the curriculum are intended to, and do, 
benefit the child after it has been confined for a number of hours in the 
school room and compelled to maintain a quiet, contracted position of body ; 
and the young man, after standing all day in a generally unnatural position 
at his machine or work bench, must have such exercises as will extend the 
chest, strengthen the muscles and lungs, promote the circulation of the 
blood, invigorate the nervous system, help the digestion, awaken courage, 
resolution and self-reliance, and generally secure that evenness in the 
development of the body which alone vouchsafes good health, and which 
alone will enable one to stand the tax consequent upon the necessary 
exhaustion of his powers during the hours of study or work. 

* * All this can be accomplished by these exercises, and experience has 
proved it ; the best illustration and confirmation is the fact that the German 
nation, as a whole, is to-day the healthiest nation on earth without exception. 

** For many years these exercises have been compulsory in the schools 
and the armies of Germany and England ; France and other European 
nations have followed suit. 

*'I therefore claim that it is the duty of every young man, who is 
expected to be in time a useful member of the community, the father of a 
family, that he should not neglect to assist -nature as far as he can in 
developing all there is in him of physical strength and even beauty.** 
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"I say beauty. Is there anything more beautiful to look at than the 
well-formed, well-developed young man or woman ? Do we not all feel a 
sense of pity if we see one who is malformed, or even weak or sickly looking? 

** I do not preach to you that robust strength is the ideal of beauty, 
but it is deplorable to see some of our young men walk on the streets, toes 
inward, shoulders bent, and their carriage as if they never knew what a 
backbone is. 

**It is deplorable because it could have been avoided ; it can still be 
cured by diligently and earnestly exercising the body. 

"And I could show you a number of very warning examples from our 
midst — young men who are hard workers at their calling and who neglect 
their body in a culpable way, so much more culpable because they strain 
their physical and mental powers so much in one direction that recreation 
is tenfold more necessary than what you generally term a rest. Quite a 
number of our young men suffer from dyspepsia, the national disease of the 
American people — and why ? Not alone your cakes and pies, and especially 
hot rolls, are the cause of it ; they are bad enough, as they are poison in 
fact, but they become a deadly poison because you eat them at your suppers, 
and, instead of exercising your body to help the stomach work off" this 
indigestible matter, you sit down in a rocking chair the very shape of which 
again tends to compress the stomach and hinders it from performing the 
functions so necessary for its work. 

*' Come to the Club House half an hour after your supper, young men, 
and jump over the bars and lines, or swing on the rings, and I guarantee you 
that you will sleep the sleep of the innocent and that no exciting dreams or 
nightmares will deprive you of your needed rest. 

'< But you must go at it in dead earnest and stick to it, not for one week 
or one month, or one year only — no, for ten years or more, as long as you 
are limber enough to keep it up. 

"You must not consider it your only aim to jump with wonted eclat 
and elegance over the horizontal bar, and then be satisfied if you can show 
ofT well at a public exhibition. 

'* The Gymnastic Club is not a training school for circus clowns. 

'* It has to serve a better purpose, and you mu§t be willing and content 
to subordinate yourself and go cheerfully and willingly through the regular 
course of exercises, though they may sometimes appear to you most tedious. 

"It is not base ball playing, nor skating on the river nor fencing ; it is 
not the object to study a certain bravura piece with which to astonish other 
people and win gold medals or silver cups, etc. , etc. 

" The ' Turner * has at the best a wreath made of plain maple leaves by 
&ir hands, which is given to him, who, in the friendly contest of wrestling 
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or other exercises has shown the greatest strength, ability, quickness, endur- 
ance and coolheadedness, qualities only acquired by regularly attending the 
exercises, and I am sure that you will all agree with me that such a prize is 
worth more than ten gold medals. 

' * You will see to day how proud he will feel who is to be honored with 
a wreath, when he marches down to the Club House and can read on the 
faces of all the handsome girls that they had never thought he was so much 
of a ' real man ' as he has shown himself to be to-day, and how eager all the 
girls will be to get a chance to test his strength, vitality and endurance more, 
by waltzing gracefully with him to the music of the band. 

*' 'A sound mind in a sound body*. This old Latin doctrine has been 
chosen as the motto of the * Turners. ' 

"It is not sufficient that we exercise and develop the body, we must 
also exercise the mind, and nothing in this respect is more to the point than 
the English proverb : 

* * * All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. * 
"It is unnatural for anyone to be always serious; we all love fun, 
merry-making recreation, and as earnestly as I have been trying to show you 
the positive necessity of exercising our muscles, for recreation and health, 
just as earnestly I will now endeavor to show you that at the bottom of our 
harmless festivities lies a very sound philosophy. 

' * If you take a young horse of good breed and put it into a treadmill 
and keep it there continually, lead it daily from barn to treadmill and from 
treadmill to barn, that horse will in a few years be utterly worthless for 
anything except just the treadmill. 

"This same example apphes to us, who are all workers, who must 
work at least six days in the week at our vocation, using our physical and 
mental powers to earn our daily bread. It is day after day the same melan- 
choly thing over again, and unless we have a safety valve in regulated socia- 
bility, social intercourse with our friends and fellow-workers, we will either 
become very dull, or what is worse, nature will demand and find a way of 
change by force, so strong, uncontrollable as to injure us more than even a 
temporary excess in sociability can do. 

" We are not stropg enough to suppress the laws of nature, we are not 
born alike; what may seem easy for John is impossible for William to 
control, unless he trains himself right down to it, unless he learns to control 
himself. 

"I am not a temperance apostle ; in the ordinary sense and meaning 
of that name I certainly am not, and yet I stand before you here to-day 
as the most sincere, the most honest temperance apostle. I believe in 
temperance in eating, temperance in drinking, temperance in indulgence, 
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in mirth and joy ; in fact, temperance in everything ; but I do not believe in 
abstinence. 

*' I say to you who have children, teach them to despise the drunkard, 
not to pity him ; teach your children that true temperance is that will power 
which enables a man to keep under perfect control his passions, his desires, 
of whatever kind they may be. Temperance is but another word for the 
natural consequences of self-respect, that self-respect which you must plant 
into the minds of your children, and nurse and care for, which will remind 
them in the hour of temptation that they are men, that they owe it to them- 
selves, to their families, to the community in which they live, to take care of 
themselves like men, and not let desire or passion, in fact, all that is beastly 
in men, get the best of their better selves and get control over them. 

'' I have no pity for a drunkard ; he is a curse to the community in 
which he lives, and his proper place is the prison cell where he cannot poison 
the innocent children with his example ; but uncompromising as I am on that 
point, just as uncompromisingly do I oppose the doctrine of prohibition — 
total abstinence. 

• * The Bible gives us the fable of the forbidden fruit. Is there one 
among you who during his life has always been able to withstand the tempta- 
tion of the forbidden fruit ? No. 

** We all have eaten of it ; all our children will do it at some time or 
other ; but, to guard them against the evil consequences, we should not un- 
necessarily create forbidden fruits, especially such exceedingly tempting ones 
as the drinking of harmless stimulants — harmless as long as they are used not 
to gratify a desire, but as a means of opening the heart and loosening the 
tongue for merry-making and sociability. 

"I do not say that everybody must drink beer and wine, but I say 
nobody ought to drink liquor. 

'* We had among the Turners in Germany young men who would not 
drink anything but water or milk, and those that do not care or wish to 
drink any beer here to-day are just as welcome ; but I wish to say that it is 
not an offense for a young man to drink a glass of beer ; no, I say, it makes a 
man of him, if there is any stuff for a man in him, because he will take care 
to beware of excess in drinking as well as in anything else \ he will always 
try his level best to control himself, and if he should fail once, as we all failed 
once in almost all that we have to learn, it will be a lesson to him, sufficient 
to prevent a repetition. 

** Therefore, the social gatherings of the Club at the Hall are not 
dangerous to the most modest young man, because we do not come together 
for the purpose of drinking, but to amuse ourselves — to prevent Jack getting 
to be a dull boy — and in order to open the gates of wit, humor, sociability, 
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we drink some lager beer and have sociable songs, and with fresh vigor we go 
to work again next morning, joyfully and gladly. 

**Now, whoever can see any harm in that, let him come to the Club 
House and see what is going on there. We shall not ask him to drink or 
make fun of him because he does not drink. We consider it a matter of 
personal choice with every man to do as he thinks best ; but whoever has 
come once to those social gatherings will come again, just as I am satisfied 
that all of you will come again to our next * Turnfest. * 

"I see plenty of beer here, but nobody is compelled to drink any, and 
manly self-respect will forbid all to drink too much. 

** If we succeed in our endeavor to show our American friends to-dav 
how necessary it is for anybody, every boy and young man to develop 
his physical strength, if we succeed in showing him how harmless German 
social gatherings are, if we score the success that you follow our exercises 
with interest and that you join us in being merry to-day, then we will have 
accomplished all that we are aiming at, and the Turn Verein of Dolgeville 
will be at the threshold of an era of prosperity and usefulness." 
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EDUCATION. 



AN ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF DOLGEVILLE*S 

UNION FREE SCHOOL BUILDING. 

It was natural that Mr. Dolge should feel greatly interested in the 
dedication of the new Union Free School building in Dolgeville on October 
18, 1887. He had started the movement for increased educational facilities, 
and of the entire cost of the new building he had contributed over one-half 
from his private purse, exclusive of the land which he also gave. * 

Mr. Dolge has very pronounced views on the subject of education, and 
his report as Chairman of the Building Committee will serve to reveal some 
of them. For that purpose it is given herewith: 

** Fellow Citizens: — ^As the chairman of your committee for the 
erection of this school house, the honorable and pleasant duty of submitting 
our last report to you has been assigned to me. On that memorable night, 
September 28, when at the special district meeting all votes but seven were 
cast in favor of erecting a new school house to meet the demands of our 
fast growing community, you manifested, in an unmistakable manner, that 
you were well aware of your grave duties as citizens of a great country, 
which, in time, is destined to direct the intelligence of the world. 

*M am almost overcome while looking into the faces of the white-haired 
sons of our old settlers, whose childhood days were spent when this lovely 
spot was yet almost s^ wilderness, to see around me my fellow-citizens who 
are in the prime of life, and who so earnestly and willingly put their 
shoulders to the wheel to build up the place of their birth or choice, and 
then to see the coming generation in these hundreds of lovely children, 
whose faces are so full of promise for the future, who now look so innocently 
into the world, unconscious of the troubles and cares and responsibilities, 
and of all the joys and happiness in store for them in the future. 

**This is a proud day for Dolgeville. When the corner-stone was 
laid, Mr. Frank Faville related how, fifty years ago, the old settlers had to 
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send their children over the hills and through thick woods, with hardly a 
foot-path, miles away from their homes, to school. Scant were the means 
of these pioneers, but willingly did they spend all they could to give their 
children the benefit of a school education ; and, fellow-citizens, it becomes 
us to follow the noble example set by them. 

" The first attempt we made in that direction in keeping with our means 
was to build a school house, which, for the present, at least, furnishes 
ample room for all the children of school age in and around Dolgeville. 

'* It is a noble structure which you have built, a monument which you 
have erected to your own fame, a long-lasting memorial to future genera- 
tions that the public spirit, the love and pride for their homes shown by the 
first settlers, has been inherited by you and has borne fruit nobly and 
plentifully. 

**Who is there among all of you that has contributed willingly and 
liberally whatever he could, who does not feel proud of our success, proud 
of our village, proud of his fellow-citizens ? May it always be so ! May 
this school -house, which we dedicate to-day, constantly remind our children 
and children's children that the success of a community, the welfare of its 
members, depend entirely and solely on the liberality, public spirit and 
philanthropy of its citizens ; and may it be told from generation to genera- 
tion that it was the pennies of the laboring man which have been so 
frequently put into the treasury of the Dolgeville School Society, that really 
built this house. Because, without the determined and earnest efforts and 
aid of the Dolgeville School Society we would not be assembled here 
to-day. And looking at this result of the labors of the School Society, I 
have no other wish than that every village and every hamlet of this country 
should have its school society ; for, ladies and gentlemen, if there is a field, 
an immense field of labor for the philanthropists all over the country, it is 
that pertaining to the school. We Americans have been told very often 
that our school system is a very good one ; we have been told this so often 
that we have come to believe it, and, in our vanity, have gone fiuther and 
allowed our conceit to induce us to believe that our school system and our 
school laws are the best in the world, and we have sat down and taken it 
very easily, and have forgotten to pay such attention as we ought to this all- 
important subject. 

* ' As a people, we have, in fact, become criminally careless as to our 
most sacred duty ; namely, to make by force of good education, every child 
a good citizen ; and we have lost sight of the fact that when we open our 
ports for all the poor and needy, we open them also to the ignorant and 
uneducated, who, because of their ignorance, are the easy prey of the 
reckless agitators and adventurers. 
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** The future of this great country, the inviolability of our free and 
liberal institutions, can be fi^uarded only by a rising generation, which 
by means of a most excellent education, will not alone keep that unruly 
element in check, but raise it up, elevate it, so that it will generate good 
and useful citizens of our great republic, citizens able to analyze and 
understandingly resist the false teachings of adventurous agitators 
and revolutionists. Better than standing armies, better than iron laws 
which would not be consistent with the liberty-breathing spirit of our 
Constitution ; better than laws restricting immigration, which we need to 
develop our great South and West ; better than anything that our 
lawmakers can devise, will be the education of our rising generation, 
and the building of the school-houses, even in the remotest corners of our 
great country ; for then the theorists, demagogue or glib-tongued agitator 
will everywhere be confronted by audiences who have been educated to 
think for themselves. 

** To build school houses, to equip them properly, to hire the very best 
of teachers at such a liberal salary that it is worth their while to spend their 
lives in this arduous and most responsible of all professions, is the duty of 
every community, may it be ever so small or poor. You have done this, 
fellow-citizens, and your children will thank you for it as long as they live. 
You have shown them the road to travel, and you have given them a good 
start — better than wealth — a good education. Our house is well built ; good 
material has been used by good mechanics, and the structure will stand for 
years to come, a credit to every one who helped to build it. 

*' But the splendid, well-built house does not make the school. Give 
a man the very best of tools, the very best of material, and he cannot build 
a good house unless he is a good mechanic who is proud of his trade and 
loves it. 

" So to you who are entrusted to a great extent with the serious duty 
of preparing our children for their struggles in life, to you, teachers, I wish to 
say a few words. You have now got excellent tools — ^this great school -house ; 
you have before you the very best of material — intelligent, bright children ; 
prove to us now and to all those children that you are good mechanics ; 
prove to all of us that you love your profession, that you are sincere, and 
that you fully understand the scope of your duties. Do not think that you 
fulfill those duties by simply trying to press dry figures or sentences or rules 
into the heads of the little ones for from four to five hours every day ; teach 
them not only that 2x2 equals 4, but teach them why 2x2 equals 4. Open 
their eyes, that when they leave the school room and see these beautiful 
trees, they will not only see the trees, but the limbs, the leaves, the buds, and 
the bark on the trees. Induce, nay, compel them to think, to compare, to 
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investigate, to scrutinize wkat they see around themselves ; in short, prepare 
their minds in such a way that they will be able to digest mentally what 
they observe with their eyes. Plant in the hearts of these young people a 
high esteem for an uncompromising sense of justice, of righteousness, of 
honor, and of self-respect ; awaken in them the love for all that is good and 
beautiful ; create in them a desire for learning and for advancement, and 
never mind whether any of your pupils after a year or two forget the exact 
distance between Washington and San Francisco. 

** Never for a moment lose sight of the fact that you are entrusted to fit 
the children, to prepare them intelligently for the long, tedious, difficult 
journey through life. It is detrimental to the highest degree if you, for the 
sake of a good showing (an advertisement) for the commencement exercises, 
select a few talented ones in your classes, and torment their young brains 
with all sorts of mental pyrotechnics at the expense of all the rest of your 
pupils who have not been as favorably endowed by nature. Do not forget 
for a single moment that the community expect of you that all your labors 
should be in one direction, namely, to educate all the children who have 
been entrusted to you to become good citizens and useful members of the 
community. Public schools are not training colleges for specialists. They 
are simply the field where the ground should be prepared equally well, the 
seed sown with equal care, the young plants nursed with equal tenderness 
until they are strong enough to be transplanted to a more cultivated soil. 

< ' I have always considered it criminal negligence on the part of a 
teacher when he would not spend more time on the weak children than on 
those whom nature had endowed liberally ; and I also consider it criminal 
zealousness if teachers push and crowd the talented pupils with only the 
desire to make a show, to create a sensation if possible, by compelling them 
to recite what was memorized by machine methods, at commencement 
exercises, simply and only for the egotistic purpose of pluming themselves as 
very capable teachers. A teacher engaged in such an act commits a sin, 
because he overtaxes the undeveloped brains of the children, and my own 
experience has proved that all those schoolmates of mine who were shining 
lights at commencements turned out to be dull in after-life, their mental 
powers having been shamefully wasted before they had a chance to develop 
them properly. 

< ' Have all your efforts point in one direction, so that all the children 
whom you ever teach yill, when they have grown up and have gone through 
the sad experiences and hardships of e very-day life, come to you and take 
you by the hand and thank you for the good common -sense rules, for the 
guidance, for the principles which you have planted in them and which 
helped them to steer clear of the many breakers and whirlpools of life. 
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Believe me, not a single one of these will reproach you for not having bored 
them with dry rules; they will thank you, however, from the bottom of their 
hearts, that you spent day after day, year after year, in teaching them that 
self-respect is the only safeguard against temptation, and they will look 
frankly and clearly into your eyes and respect and revere you as long as they 
live. And therein lies your reward ; that is your pay ; for a teacher cannot, 
never has, and never will be, paid adequately for the work he has to perform, 
the responsibility he has to face. Rarely, in rural districts at least, do 
people allow, the teacher as much as a common laborer can earn, who has 
no responsibility, who has not to prepare himself by years and years of study 
and hard work. Your reward is only and solely in the satisfaction that 
the seed which you sow is bearing good fruit, and that should be sufficient 
inducement for you to put forth your best efforts. 

''And you children, who will enter this building daily for the purpose 
of learning from the lips of your teachers much that is needed for your 
future, remember that your teachers' task is a hard and difficult one. 
Strive to show them that you appreciate what they are doing for you ; obey 
their commands, willingly ; endeavor to understand that what they bid you 
to do, what they may compel you to do, is for your own good and nobody's 
else. 

"You have one of the best, one of the most beautiful schoolhouses in 
Herkimer County. You can see from your schoolrooms great hills, forests 
and meadows. Try to think that beyond those hills and forests and those 
meadows there is a great world into which your destiny will sooner or later 
lead you. You will meet people of all sorts and kinds with whom you will 
come in contact, and we, your parents, your teachers, your friends, are just 
proud enough and have enough confidence in you to believe that you will 
leave this schoolhouse and go out into the world well prepared, so well that 
it finally will become a passport for any one, everywhere, if be can say : 
' I am a graduate of the Dolgeville public school. ' 

'* In conclusion, I desire to say, in the name of the Building Committee, 
that we thank Messrs. Newell & Little, and Mr. Lambert, for the creditable 
manner in which they have fulfilled their contracts in building the school- 
house, and in particular do we express our thanks to our architect, Mr. 
William Kuhles, of New York, who designed this first public building of our 
village. His skill and ingenuity enabled us to erect and complete this 
imposing and perfect schoolhouse at the comparatively small cost of 
116,715.65, of which ^7,000 has been paid by the town and the rest by 
voluntary subscripti9n. 

**I wish to thank all those citizens who volunteered their services or 
aid in leveling the ground, and especially do I desire to mention Messrs. A^ 
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House, Goldthwait and Tucker, who willingly deeded to the town a large 
portion of their lands, in order to have a good widestreet leading to our 
noble school house. As long as the community counts among its numbeis 
such liberal-minded, public spirited men, it is bound to grow and prosper. 
"Your committee has tried to serve your interests to the best of their 
ability. We have held meetings which were always promptly attended ; we 
have spent a great deal of time here on the grounds while the building was 
in course of construction ; and we have completed the house, not so quickly 
as we wished, but surely better than you expected, and we nov ask for our 
discharge with the proud feeling of the soldier who has gone through many 
battles and never shirked his duty, and who knows that he did not do any 
more than his duty. And with this I have the pleasure to tender to you, 
Mr. Tanner, as the representative of the citizens, the key to the finished 
schoolhouse." 
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EDUCATE LABOR 



KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL TO THE WELFARE OF WORKING- 

. MEN— SOME TARIFF PREDICTIONS. 

The address of Alfred Dolge to his employees at their twenty -secona 
annual reunion on January 31, 1891, contained many predictions that were 
verified. In that address he announced an increase of wages averaging 12 
1-2 per cent, and a reduction of the hours of labor from 10 to 9 1-2. He 
said that if the Free Traders should win at the approaching (1892) election 
the result would be either that he would have to remove his factories to 
Europe, or his American employees would be compelled to accept lower 
wage^, which latter condition ultimately came to pass as a result of the 
election. 

Mr. Dolge referred to the opposition he had met with when his Pension 
and Insurance system was proposed. He had persevered in his plan despite 
that opposition, and the result had been that the plan had proved its 
practicability. The same opposition had been offered to the Endowment 
Plan under which the workingmen were to receive something in addition to 
their wages in the form of earnings. Mr. Dolge als6 referred to the disposi- 
tion of wage-earners to look for some concd^led and selfish motive on the 
part of their employers when measures for their benefit were proposed. 
Continuing, he said : 

"In my remarks on 'Profit-Sharing' at our reunion of 1888, I said 
that 'the woret enemy any employer has to contend with in any such 
attempt is ignorance, lack of ability to judge and lack of courage and 
honesty on the part of the workingman to acknowledge the superior produc- 
tive ability of his fellow workman. My experience ever since the intro- 
duction of this system has confirmed that view. 

"I have been told by some of you that you cannot see the benefit of 
life insurance as far as you were concerned, and that some one would have 
to take care of your families if you die. You preferred to get your ' share 
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of the earnings ' paid out in cash so that you could enjoy pleasures while 
you live. Now, does not such narrow egotism show that the education of 
those who can utter such sentiments, has been sadly neglected ? Does it not 
show that they, for the welfare of the community, need a guardian who with 
a strong hand should hold them to their duties to themselves, their families 
and the community? I am glad to state here that only a few of the large 
number of employees had so little regard for the welfare of their fiamilies. 
I entertain the hope that they have learned better, and look upon life insur- 
ance as a blessing which gives them assurance that in case of death, those 
whom they had learned to love, their wives and children, will not become 
beggars, dependent upon the mercy of strangers, but that they can keep the 
homestead and that the widow can bring up her children to become worthy 
citizens. 

''Having met with such offending arguments regarding the life insur- 
ance, how could I expect that the Endowment Plan should be met in the 
proper spirit ? Having overcome ignorance and generally neglected educa- 
tion in the Pension and Life Insurance Plan, I knew that all the short- 
comings, all the weakness of human nature, would balk my efforts in regard 
to the Endowment Plan. I certainly took great pains to explain the 
intended workings of this plan in my last year's address and purposely said 
that with our system of work tickets all through the factory it would be an 
easy matter to find out who had earned more or less than the wages received 
by him. And so it would have been easy if you had only been willing to 
do what you ought to have done. But, instead of being encouraged, I met 
with provoking indifference in general. ****** 

Now you need not imagine that I am discouraged and that I shall cease my 
endeavors to make you understand that our interests are mutual. I cannot 
be discouraged. I know that I have to overcome the same apathy, indif- 
ference and even hostility to this Endowment Plan as with every other 
benefit which you now accept ^ correct and advantageous. 

* * I have told you over and over again, that this plan of distribution of 
earnings is not an act of benevolence, but simply a matter of business on my 
part. I have always aimed at producing the best quality of goods that 
could be made. I know that I cannot do so unless I can interest you in 
your work. I want you to use your best endeavors, exert yourselves, 
especially taxing your brains to improve the quality and at the same time 
lessen the cost of your products. Justice dictates that if I demand this of 
you I owe you compensation more than ordinary wages. Experience has 
shown that my system does work, that it is practical — for could I have 
talked thus plainly to you ten years ago ? Would you then have admitted 
that my unrestricted censure was just and that I had a right thus to criticise ? 
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The feeling of mutual inter-dcpendence was not then developed among us to 
the degree of which we are so proud to-day. The majority did not see that 
we all suffered by the carelessness or indolence of the one or the other. It 
was not your sense of duty, nor the interest or pride you took in your work. 
You worked simply because you had to make a living, caring little whether 
the work turned out good or bad. The majority of you did the work 
because you were told to, but that was all. To-day you take an interest in 
your work ; you understand that we will have no earnings to divide unless we 
produce surplus earnings. You know that you are entitled to them, that 
they are the result of your extra exertion. I would not respect you as men 
if you would accept gifts. The dajrs are gone when the laborer gets a 
Christmas turkey for good behavior after starving almost all the year. * * 

'•The more I study economics, the more my practical experience is 
enlarged, the more firmly do I become convinced that there is but one way 
to solve the social question, and that is by education. Thorough education 
for the masses, not an over-abundance of colleges or high schools, but public 
schools ever)rwhere, in which the teacher is, first of all, an excellent judge of 
human naljire, a man with broad and liberal ideas. 

" Would that our teachers could learn that their main object should be 
to develop and mould the character of the children entrusted to their care, 
instead of filling them up with dry matter, nine-tenths of which they forget 
when thty leave school. It is for this reason that I give so freely for the 
purposes of education, and what I have expended in that direction will 
bring better results for the community than your increased earnings, in 
whatever form they may come. 

'' It is because I see in education the only solution of the social ques- 
tion that I am a believer in the eight-hour work day. 

"Shortening of working hours will elevate the working man; it will 
enable him to improve his knowledge ; he will have time to go to the public 
libraries and museums, which, as a rule, are closed on Sunda3rs, the only day 
the workingmen have for that purpose. The hours of work, however, can- 
not be reduced to eight, if we have to compete with people who work 
twelve or fourteen hours in their factories^ and it is ridiculous to say that the 
workingman hore can or does produce so much more as to equalize the 
difference in work-hours and wages combined. A carding machine, a 
printing press, a planing or sewing machine runs just as fast, makes just as 
many revolutions per minute, in Europe as here. 

"Therefore, if we want to elevate the working man, if we want to 
reduce the hours of labor, we must first of all have protection against the 
cheaper labor, and that is why I am an uncompromising protectionist. 
There is postively nothing else in the question of Free Trade or Protection 
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but the labor question, and that is enirely economic, not political. It is our 
industrial welfare which has aroused and keeps up my interest in Protection. 
You know that I am not in politics, you know that I could not accept 
political honors if I would, and that I most decidedly would not if I could. 
But when, after the passage of the McKinley bill, the Free Traders worked 
the artful dodge of ** McKinley prices'' in disregard of all fairness and 
decency, I went into the fight, though we knew that the battle would be lost, 
because the Free Traders had strongly appealed to their greatest allies 
— ignorance, selfishness and the pocket-bool|. 

'* You remember how every store-keeper told you that everything had 
gone up in price the day after the passage of the McKinley bill. You 
remember that the back-woodsman had even heard that the McKinley bill 
had advanced all values and he came down here in the village and asked 50 
cents more for his cord of wood, and when asked why this raise, he said 
the McKinley bill was the catise of it. The New York Evening Post printed 
for weeks a statement that eggs were getting dearer every day, because of 
the McKinley bill, although every country boy knows that eggs always 
get dearer in winter. These are fair samples of the Free Traders' 
ammunition. 

* * The election was carried by a large majority in favor of the Free 
Traders, and what do we find ? No more nonsensical talk about McKinley 
prices. On the contrary those very shop-keepers who tried to frighten their 
customers into purchases with the cry of high McKinley prices, found that 
the trick would not work, and they now advertise their wares for even less 
than the prices charged before the McKinley bill was passed. The false 
arguments which were so industriously circulated by the Free Traders ever 
since 1888, have been duly contradicted by experience. It was claimed 
that the McKinley bill was a measure which would only benefit one class — 
the manufacturer — at the expense of the majority, and that the necessaries 
of life would become dearer to the consumer. It was further claimed that 
the workingman and the farmer would be better off under Free Trade because 
he could buy his clothing atid necessaries of life so much cheaper. 

* * Inconsistency has always been one of the inseparable attributes of the 
American Free Trader. The law of modern economics, namely : that the 
workingmen cannot prosper unless the manufacturer prospers, and vice 
versa, that the manufacturer cannot prosper unless the workmen earn 
good wages so that they can be large consumers, is not understood by the 
Free Trader, for he has taken his wisdom from the antiquated English school 
of economists which teaches as fundamental truth the erroneous doctrine 
that as wages go down, the manufacturer's profit goes up. Therefore, the 
Free Trader argues, if we can bring wages down by Free Trade the manufac- 
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turer will make more money, and the workingmen will be as well off because 
they can buy everything cheaper. 

'' That by lowering the standard of wages the standard of living is also 
lowered, the Free Trader cannot comprehend. But enough of theory and 
argument. 

'' By tricks, sophistry and the most persistent, thoroughgoing propa- 
ganda, the Free Trader succeeded in befogging the minds of a large number 
of voters temporarily and gained a victory which really has alarmed them. 
They found that they had overshot their mark, and that the second sober 
thought will show the American people that the Free Traders had humbugged 
them in a disgraceful manner. Instead of factories closing, we see them 
starting up. European manufacturers are coming over here with their 
machinery and their help. The city of Utica has captured a large English 
plush concern which will occupy one of the large mills closed by the Free 
Trade tariff of 1883. A number of European manufacturers have visited 
Dolgeville with a view of starting factories here, and I hope we will be 
fortunate enough to get them here, now that the railroad is assured. Instead 
of a general reduction of wages we find that, in spite of the disturbance in 
the money market, in spite of threatening silver legislation, the volume of 
business all over the country has been larger for the past year than ever 
before. We find wages rising, the hours of labor reduced, prices for most 
all goods which we manufacture here lowering, as the market report shows, 
and we hear nothing of the disturbance of commerce and trade, suffering of 
the work-people, nor of the immense riches which the so much hated manu- 
facturer is amassing — as the Free Traders predicted. 

"Take our own industry: At every reunion since 1883, I had to 
remind you that we were utterly at the mercy of our foreign competitor, that 
he could drive us out of the market if he chose to do so. Let me prove this. 
The duty on felt has been raised about forty per cent., and yet the importer 
sells his felt at the same price as before, because of our competition. Is this 
not convincing proof that he could have sold his felt at forty per cent, less 
before the McKinley bill was passed if he wanted to, and thereby make the 
manufacture of felt in America impossible ? 

** The New York Morning Journal zxA other papers printed that I had 
made millions out of the felt business, and that I was such an ardent Protec- 
tionist because the McKinley bill would increase my profits on felt alone at 
least $500,000 per year. 

"We did a business of over 11,500,000 last year, but you will agree 
with me that we would only be too glad to pay these learned scribes a salary 
^^^250,000 a year if they can show us how we can increase our profits by 
$500,000 a year because of the tariff. This nonsensical assertion is perfectly 
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in harmony with the Free Trader's line of arguments, and is worth just as 
much as the ^gg and wood argument. 

* * You know that we do not get a penny more for the goods we make 
than before ; you know further that we do not expect to get more ; on the 
contrary are continually striving how we can improve our goods and yet 
sell them at lower prices. What benefit is the tariff then to us, you may 
ask ? You have seen it to-night, inasmuch as the wages of the felt makers 
have been raised about 12 per cent., to bring them in harmony with the 
wages paid to those who are working in the lumber and shoe departments, 
which latter have never been affected by tariff one way or the other. Our 
foreign competitors cannot wipe us out at their pleasure any more ; we feel 
that we stand on solid ground ; we can compete with them now in prices 
and our orders are increasing, for we always competed successfully in 
quality. Hence we can raise wages, to the chagrin of our good friends, 
the Free Traders. Also because of this certainty of peaceful existence I 
propose to try for one year, the experiment of shortening the hours of labor 
from ten to nine and one-half hours per day. 

** It is one of our arguments that eventually the workingman will pro- 
duce in eight hours as much as he now does in ten. 

**I believe this. But the change cannot be brought about at once, 
except at the risk of defeating the movement. The change must take place 
gradually, so that matters can adjust themselves. We are in an exceedingly 
favorable position for such an experiment, for we are about the only concern 
in our branch of trade. If we manufactured knit goods, pianos or any other 
articles, factories for making which are scattered all over the United States, 
we could hardly expect to succeed in this experiment, imless all our 
competitors would join us. 

"The strikes of the New York piano vamishers for nine hours failed, 
because the New York manufacturers could not grant the demand without 
injuring themselves, unless the nine hours were introduced in all the 
piano factories of America at the same time. I believe that the majority ot 
the manufacturers are not adverse to a reduction of hours. If we can enjoy 
thorough protection for some time to come, the eight-hour work-day will be 
the natural and most direct consequence. Let us try the experiment for one 
year. If you prove to me that you will produce as much in nine and 
one-half hours as you have so far in ten, you will find me soon ready for a 
further reduction to nine hours. I have no doubt that you will do it, 
because I know that you can. 

" There is the benefit you have so far derived from the McKinley bill, 
higher wages and shorter time ! 

" I made you no promises when I agitated for Protection ; but since a 
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victory of the Free Traders in 1892 is by no means impossible, I say to you 
to-night, that if the McKinley bill is to be replaced by a Free Trade meas- 
ure, you will either have to work twelve hours a day soon after, or I will 
have \% move the machinery to Europe, just as the Europeans now bring 
their machinery to America. At all events the eight-hour work day will be 
an impossibility for many years to come, if you believe your dinner pail will 
cost you fifty cents more if made by American workmen instead of English. 
" At present we enjoy Protection, and we must be watchful to make the 
best of our opportunity. We must improve our machines, we must improve 
the quality of our goods, because one of two things is sure to, happen within 
the next two or three years. Either the country will be thrown into con- 
fiision by Free Trade and free silver coinage, and in that case our struggle 
would be almost hopeless, or- if Protection prevails, some one else will stsut 
a felt factory here, and a stormy fight will commence. Let us prepare for 
both emergencies, so that we may come out of the battle victorious. Let us 
be * the fittest who survive. ' ' ' 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 



NON-SECTARIAN SCHOOLS NEEDED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 

The fine academy built by Alfred Dolge and presented by him to the 
Village School Society, with an endowment' for its maintenance, was dedi- 
cated on October 30, 1890. An address was made by the Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a long commendatory 
letter was read from the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, of New York. As 
founder of the institution which subsequently reached a high state of effici- 
ency, Mr. Dolge was called upon to make the principal address. He spoke 
as follows : 

^ * The dedication of a schoolhouse is an event which deserves to be 
celebrated by any community, but when, through the efforts of a few citizens, 
two imposing buildings are erected for educational purposes in a village 
within three years, the citizens of such village have good reasons to feel 
proud. The interest shown in education is a promising sign that the people 
are waking up to the necessity of raising the standard of knowledge, and 
although progress is slow we can notice all over the land signs of a move- 
ment which will, in time, command the support of all good citizens and cul- 
minate in the establishment of the * Ideal School for the People. ' We hear 
a great deal of what the State, the Government, ought to do, of what it owes 
to the people. We even have societies that aim at nothing less than to 
make of the State a great industrial camp, a kind of immense boarding-house, 
where a living is provided for every one and everybody's soup is cooked by 
the State. In all such movements the leaders are sincere and earnest, 
believing that they are furthering the good of the people in general. But, 
upon reflection, is it not a pity that so much labor, so much energy, should 
be wasted so hopelessly ? Am I not justified in comparing the agitation of 
the Nationalists to an attempt to erect an immense structure by commencing 
with the chimneys of the proposed building instead of at the foundation ? 
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'' A Democratic State, as such, should never attempt anything beyond 
making good citizens and protecting them. The Government which does 
this successfully, renders the greatest service to freedom and civilization. 
To make good citizens, to educate the rising generation in buch a way that 
they can perform their duties as citizens underStandingly and properly is the 
foremost duty of the State — of the Government. 

''We have astonished the world with the incomparable progress we 
have made in one hundred years. With the aid of our liberty breathing 
institutions we have created and built up a great nation out of what was 
apparently the most crude and uncongenial material imaginable. While, 
however, we have grown strong and wealthy as a nation, we have not noticed 
the progress of dismtregation which is slowly developing in the midst of us, 
and which threatens to endanger the greatest privilege we enjoy, * freedom of 
thought. ' I confess that I had at one time the most profound respect for 
our public schools. I have heard orators grow eloquent as to the immeas- 
urablc influence of 'the little schoolhouse on the country cross road.' I 
have heard them elaborate upon the public school system of this great 
republic. I took it all for gospel truth, until my duties as a citizen com- 
pelled me to take an active part in the management of our own village school 
and I was compelled to study our school system as it really is. What was 
the result ? The ideal I had in my mind tumbled like a house of cards. 

" Whatever good there is in our school system I found antagonized, if 
not completely extinguished, first, by religious prejudice and intolerance ; 
secondly, by social exclusiveness, and thirdly, by parental indifference. I 
am at a loss which of these three I shall call the worst enemy of the proper 
education of the future American citizen. As the constitution does not 
recognize any form of religion let us first consider what the duty of the 
State is whenever religious prejudice influences the management of our 
schools. It is in the school that the State should assert its authority at all 
cost, for, as I haVe said before, to educate citizens to be useful is the fore- 
most duty of our Government. An American Government must educate its 
citizens to be Americans — and nothing else. Such a Government cannot 
recognize Methodists, Catholics, or Agnostics, any more than Mohamedans 
Hebrews or Mormons. Religious sects do not exist in the eye of the State 
The State can recognize the people only as individual American citizens. 
But what do we see at present ? A religious sect demanding aid of the State 
for its parochial schools, which are springing up all over the land ; ' in the 
Northwest an uprising of the Lutherans against the public schools because 
their Bible is not read ; but worse than that, every school district run in the 
interest of the religious sect which may at any time have a majority in the 
School Board. 
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** So we find the schools run by teachers who belong to the dominating 
religious sect in the district, teachers who consider themselves in duty bound 
to make use of every opportunity to pound into the heads of the little chil- 
dren the doctrines of their particular creed and belief, on the plea that their 
creed is the only true one, that they alone have found the truth, and that 
consequently they consider it their duty to save the souls of those children 
who have been entrusted to their care. Can a fair-minded man blame the 
Catholic father for refusing to send his child to the public school where the 
teacher will tell his child that his father and mother cannot be saved because 
they pray to God in a different manner from that of the teacher ? Can you 
blame the Methodist father if he refuses to send his child to a school where 
some fanatic free-thinker ridicules all that is sacred to him, or, to put it in 
the mildest way, where the teacher confuses the undeveloped mind of his 
child by attempting to overthrow all that which the child in its simplicity 
revered and adored without being able to replace it with anything which the 
child can grasp or understand? I might go on with similar illustrations 
indefinitely. It is not necessary, however. You know that what I have 
said is the truth. You have the situation I have described in yoiu: own 
village, you find it in the neighboring towns, you will find it from Maine to 
California. Now the time has come when we must call a halt, when from 
ocean to ocean a shout must go up for strictly ' non-sectarian schools. ' 

''I call particularly on the sincere members of all denominations, if 
they wish to protect their religious liberty, to protect our public schools, 
the foundation of our liberty, of our future welfare, from the domination of 
any one sect. The public school is not the place for religious propaganda. 
The school must never be turned into a nursery for Protestantism or Catho- 
licism, or any other ' ism. ' The public school is the field where the seed of 
a belief in religious liberty, of tolerance, of freedom of thought, must be 
sown. The public school must be the place where the son of the Catholic 
can listen, on the same bench with the Hebrew, the * Calvinist or the 
Agnostic, to the history of his country, of its great men, without having to 
blush because of some insult offered to him and his by a fanatical teacher. 
The church and the home should be fully capable of taking care of the 
proper religious education of the children. If any particular creed or 
religion cannot do so, then that creed or religion has not the element of life 
in it and has no right to live. 

**Give the children teachers who are not alone Lutherans, Baptists, 
Methodists or Catholics, but men who are ' teachers,' capable of educating 
' Americans. ' It is the plain duty of the State — the government — to bring 
this about by making the attendance at the public schools 'compulsory.' 
However, the necessity of passing severe laws for compulsory attendance at 
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the public schools will appeal to us more forcibly when we come to fight 
that other foe of our public schools, ' Social Exclusiveness. ' 

''Are we educating Americans, when our fellow citizens who come 
here from Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, open German, French, 
Sweedish or Italian schools, in which their language is used in teaching, 
and the education strictly conforms in character to that which is given in 
each of these foreign countries ? We cannot, of course, reasonably expect 
that the pioneers of the West, those sturdy Germans and Swedes, who come 
to our shores in the years of their manhood, and who for the first 10 to 15 
years after landing have a hard struggle to provide a home for their families, 
shall transform themselves into full-fledged Americans. They could not do 
it even if they would. Put yourselves in their place and you will under- 
stand why a larger number of them never learn to speak our language. Nor 
must we judge them harshly for the desire that their children should retain 
the knowledge of their mother tongue. All of you would teach your children 
the English language if you should emigrate to a foreign country. Yet, 
while we may sympathise with and understand the desire on the part of 
parents to maintain the characteristics of their own nationality in their 
children, the Government should insist that the first principal object of all 
schools is to educate the children, not as Germans, Frenchmen, Sweedes, 
Italians, but as American citizens, first, last, and all the time. 

'' Our efforts should be to suppress all attempts at clannishness ; and 
while we should in fairness respect the habits and customs, settled notions 
and ideas, of our foreign- born citizens, whom we invited to come here, we 
are in duty bound to see that they educate their children to become true 
Americans, who know but one flag, one country. I need hardly say that I 
am not opposed to the teaching of foreign languages in our public schools. 
On the contrary, I am heartily in favor of it, and the most bitter fight I 
ever had to go through was when I fought for the introduction of the 
German language as part of the studies in our village school. This I did 
for two reasons ; first, because the teaching of two languages is of immense 
help to the school from a pedagogic point of view, besides which any 
educated person nowadays is expected to know at least two languages : 
secondly, to take away all and every possible excuse from our German-bom 
fellow citizens for refusing to send their children to the public school and 
so extinguish 'Social Exclusiveness.' But in this question of 'Social 
Exclusiveness ' we have not only to deal with our foreign-bom citizens. 

"All patriots see with regret that true democracy is losing ground in 
proportion as our people gain wealth. We read in the papers quite often 
the term ' our aristocracy, * which never means aristocracy of labor or intel- 
lect, but simply aristocracy of wealth, and very properly is geaerally called 
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'shoddy* aristocracy. That false pride, the desire for exclusiveness, for 
considering one's self better than one's neighbor, is growing in an alarming 
extent, so much so that even here in this rural village I have heard people 
speak of ' first families, * and you can notice a desire on the part of some of 
our citizens to become exclusive, because for some reason or other, known 
and understood only by themselves, they consider themselves better than 
their neighbors. It naturally follows that parents with such ideas, which 
are as ridiculous as they are unnatural, should desire to send their children to 
a private school instead of to the public school, in which latter they may 
be compelled to sit at the same desk with the son of a mechanic, who, holy 
horror, may perhaps be intellectually the superior of that tenderly cared for 
scion of some 'first family. * This is a serious matter, worthy the attention 
of our patriots and statesmen. It leads us directly to the leading question 
of the day — the social question. 

"The great battle of labor against capital is raging fiercely over the 
land. We do not know from one day to the other but that our highwa}'s 
of commerce may be blocked by a * tie up * by order of the Knights 
of Labor, stopping the arteries of commerce, destroying perishable property, 
preventing the father from reaching his family, the doctor from bringing 
relief to the suffering, perhaps rescuing him from death, and why ? Because 
of ignorance. Ignorance not only on the part of the workingraan, but 
ignorance also on the part of those who are at the head of large institutions, 
employing thousands of men, and who *do not know how to treat their men. 
Can it be otherwise ? Is the feeling of bitterness on the part of the working 
people towards their employers not fostered from their very childhood ? The 
rich man's son has so much better facilities for education. He is not 
compelled to go to that ' cross road school house, ' where the half educated 
girl, not out of her teens, teaches school for JI3 a week. Oh, no. He 
enjoys the teachings of a man who has studied at the high schools for years 
and has been properly prepared for the arduous task of teaching. 

*' From childhood the paths of the rich and the poor boy lie apart. 
Rich and poor do not come in contact — they do not learn to know one 
another. The rich boy, with no more just claims on this world than the 
poor one, has at once the immense advantage of the better educator, 
coupled, however, with the disadvantage of having come in contact with but 
one class of people — the wealthy, and so when he is called to a station 
where the welfare of hundreds and thousands of workingmen is in his hands, 
he has the commercial training to successfully manage his counting house, 
but not the remotest idea of how to deal with his working meA, and thus 
mostly from ignorance, gives cause for revolts and strikes which entail 
suffering on all concerned. But let us look on the other side. 
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'* The poor boy having had but a scant education, has all along envied 
the rich boy who could learn so much more, while he, the poor boy, could 
hardly acquire the first rudiments of elementary knowledge. A feeling of 
bitterness gets hold of him, and from the days of his childhood be begins to 
look upon those better situated as his natural enemies. Now what would the 
result be if because of laws making attendance at school compulsory the son 
of the manufacturer would for from seven to eight years sit at the same desk 
with the son of the man who carries coal in his father's factory? Would 
this not be the best means of bringing about a better understanding all 
around? Would not the rich boy with his more cultivated surroundings 
have an elevating influence over the boy who lives* in the workman's shanty? 
Would not the sometimes superior intellect of the poor boy make the rich one 
look upon him with more consideration and respect than he does now? 
Would not this be the best way of developing all the talent there may be in 
our nation ? Would not this be the greatest aid to democracy in its noblest 
aspect? 

<< Many of our leading men who have risen from the ranks and 
acquired immense fortune by their enterprise, talent and economy, have 
instinctively felt that whatever they owe the community in the way of 
benevolence, or perhaps more correctly, in the shape of their duty as citizens 
of a great commonwealth, in which they amassed their riches, should be in 
the line of improving the opportunities of their fellow citizens by aiding edu- 
cation, and so they have endowed universities, high schools, libraries, etc., 
but I ask you frankly would not the millions which Mr. Carnegie, for 
instance, has spent for libraries and concert halls, (which can only benefit 
the already educated) have borne very much better fruit if he had used them 
for building school houses for his working people and providing the best 
talent as teachers ? 

" What excellent citizens could not Mr. Carnegie have sent out from 
his mining districts ! But it is not the private individual who should be 
called upon to improve our public schools. It is the evident, the sacred 
duty of the State, to provide progressive public schools which are strictly 
non-sectarian, and so efficient that intelligent American citizens can be 
educated to the highest extent within their walls — citizens who understand 
that the enjoyment of liberty and freedom depends upon knowledge and 
entails duties to the community, and a faithful observance of the laws of the 
State. And that we may not misunderstand one another, let me say right 
here what I mean when I speak of public * schools. ' 

" The public school should commence with the kindergarten, where the 
children from their third year of age are under the care of an experienced 
teacher, who carefully prepares their minds, and while apparently letting 
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them play, develops their senses of order, cleanliness, beauty, etc. Guided 
by their teacher, they will receive at the kindergarten an education which 
nine-tenths of all mothers could not possibly impart if they tried to and if 
their household duties permitted. When they have finished with the kinder- 
garten, then a grammar school, equal in its educational facilities to any 
private institution, should be open to them. 

''A school in which teachers are employed who have chosen this most 
honorable profession for life, and who have the assurance that the State will 
take care of them in their old age with a most liberal pension. A grammar 
school where we will not find 40 or 50 children crowded into one room, and 
where the teacher is compelled by the course of study laid out for him by a 
board of education of which, perhaps, not a single member could pass the 
most ordinary examination, to ' get through ' so many pages of a reader or 
text-book or arithmetic, no matter whether his pupils have grasped even the 
smallest part of it. No. I mean by ' public schools ' (such as I should like 
to see at every crossroad, where now a little shanty can be found), a school 
which will give the child of the poor man the same advantage in education 
as the son of the millionaire enjoys at present in his high-priced private 
school. I want teachers who have enough enthusiasm for their work to devote 
their lives to it — ^not immature, half-educated girls who have been rushed 
through a so-called high school; not young men who regard the period 
during which they ' teach school ' simply as a stepping stone to their future 
career as lawyers or politicians. I want teachers who are not at the mercy 
of one or two members of the school board at the end of every year, as to 
their re-engagement ; teachers whose competency can not be doubted, who 
are faithful to their duties, should be sure of a position for life, untrammeled, 
unhindered, because of the religious or political tendency of the school 
board. 

'' I want a public school where the poorest boy and girl can get the 
highest education for ten years or more, so that those who may choose can 
go directly to the college or university, and that none need suffer in after 
life from lack of education. I do not advocate any new ideas or revolution- 
ary methods. Hundred of years ago Cardinal Wolseley founded the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at England, as an educational institution for poor men's 
children exclusively. What is Oxford to-day ? An institution where only 
the richest of the rich can afford to send their children to learn how to row, 
box, and spend money in a ' gentlemanly ' manner. 

*' A hundred years ago our public schools were, for those days, exactly 
what I demand them to be to-day, the very best educational institutions 
known in the country, and for their times, those public schools have 
answered their purpose, but unlike Oxford, our public schools have more 
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and more become the meeting places of poor men's children alone, while all 
those parents who can afford to, send their children either to private or 
parochial schools, because they can learn much more than at the public 
school as it is to-day. , 

" I want a public school in which the only object of the teacher shall 
be to develop the children entrusted to his care, mentally and physically, to 
their fullest possibility, irrespective of time or money which may be required 
for that purpose ; and fortunate is the community which can employ a com- 
petent teacher for every 15 to 20 of its school children. Such public 
schools will educate citizens wliose desire for culture will be unabated ; who 
having tasted from the cup of knowledge, will ever desire to drink deeper. 
With such citizens, the third enemy of our public schools, ' parental indiflfer- 
ence,' can be successfully fought and conquered. 

<' I need not dwell upon the fact that parental indifference is oftentimes 
the rock upon which all the efforts of the teacher are shipwrecked. Is it not 
a common occurrence to hear even members of a school board object to an 
increased expenditure for improving the educational facilities, on the ground 
that it is not necessary for the children to enjoy better schooling than their 
parents had? Is not every school board censured by the land owners 
(whose children attend the school) for every increase of expenditure for the 
improvement of the school ? Do we not know that the laws for compulsory 
attendance at school cannot be enforced at present in rural districts because 
of the opposition of the parents ? Do not most parents compel their chil- 
dren to leave school prematurely in order that they may earn a few dollars in 
some factory ? 

" I need not dwell upon these facts and will only repeat that it is the 

plain duty of the State, the Government, to exercise its authority to the 

fullest extent by enacting most imperative laws to compel attendance at 

school and provide for their rigid enforcement. This is the public schook 

in which the child of the free-thinker can sit next to the child of the 

orthodox Christian or Hebrew. This is the public school in which the son 

of the millionaire is compelled to sit at the same desk with the poor man's 

child. This is the public school where knowledge is disseminated by the 

majesty of the law among the masses, upon which the future of our great 

country depends. Only with the aid of such public schools can we ever 

develop out of the different, often discordant, elements which have come 

together in this new world, a homogeneous people, with a sense of 

'nationality,' and so fulfill what the scientists tell us is our destiny ; the 

production of a race distinguished above all others the world has yet seen 

for the freedom of its institutions, its love of liberty, its progress in the arts 

and sciences; and its broad humanitarianism." 
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THE "TARIFF TUNE^' OF THE PIANO. 



ALFRED DOLGE'S LETTER TO THE ''NEW YORK WORLD" 

IN 1891. 

During the summer of 1891 the New York World published a number 
of letters from manufacturers in regard to the tariff, concerning which sub- 
ject an animated discussion was then in progress in all parts of the country. 
A letter written by Mr. Dolge was published in the World of August 4th 
under the heading, ** The Tariff Tune of the Piano,** and was prefaced by 
the following comment by the editor of that paper : 

** Mr. Alfred Dolge, the energetic and ingenious founder of that pretty 
little town in Herkimer County, N. Y., known to the world as Dolgeville, 
contributes the tariff letter to-day. Mr. Dolge has built up a great industry, 
but has not allowed himself to forget that he owes something to the men who 
have helped to make his fortune, and he has surrounded them with all the 
conveniences of a good sized city, and the community is a very happy one. 

** In writing about the tariff Mr. Dolge draws upon his experience as a 
'manufacturer. His subject is : * The Actual Effect of the McKinley Bill 
Upon the Piano and Wool-Felt Industries.* " 

Mr. Dolge wrote as follows : 

** You request me to state the effects of the McKinley bill upon the 
industries with which I have been most intimately connected for the past 
twenty-five years. 

** The piano industry, since its gigantic development under the protec- 
tive tariff of 1861-1883, has grown so strong that the reduction of the tariff 
in 1883 could not directly injure it. However, after the passage of the low 
tariff bill of 1883 European piano manufacturers made the most strenuous 
efforts to recapture the American market, advertised very extensively in our 
trade journals, and established agencies here which were very active, and 
sold foreign pianos especially in the Southern States and on the Pacific coast. 
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•' The immediate effect of the McKinley bill was that the advertisements 
of the foreign piano manufacturers were stopped and the agencies withdrawn. 

'* The American piano manufacturer has again complete control of the 
home market. 

** The same applies to piano materials, most of which are entirely sup- 
plied by American manufacturers. 

** The McKinley bill has undoubtedly protected the American work- 
men in the piano industries by stopping the importation of- foreign pianos. 

**The cost of an entire piano has been increased only 24 cents on an 
average, because of the higher duties imposed upon piano materials. 

**The ultimate result of the McKinley bill will undoubtedly be that 
some of the foreign manufacturers of piano materials will remove their pknts 
to this country, if they have the assurance that the present protective policy 
will be maintained. 

** The wool felt industries have actually been saved from utter destruc- 
tion by foreign competition through the McKinley bill. Statistics show 
that in the year 1875 wool felt was manufactured by sixteen establishments, 
employing about 2,860 hands, and producing annually fs, 730,000 worth of 
goods. The reduction of the tariff in 1883 affected the wool felt industry 
so disastrously that the number of establishments was reduced to seven, 
employing only about 1,450 hands, and producing not over 12,900,000 
worth of goods per annum. 

*' Without the aid of the McKinley bill these few establishments would 
have been compelled to leave the field entirely to the powerful German Felt 
Trust, which made the most desperate efforts in 1888 and 1889 to destroy 
the American felt industry in order to control the American market. 

** Statistics show that nearly I4, 000, 000 have been lost by American 
felt manufacturers in the attempt to fight foreign competition. But as the 
workjngmen in European felt factories earn only 2j^ to 5 cents per hour, 
against 15 to 20 cents per hour in America, the struggle was hopeless, 
especially as almost the identical machines are used in this industry here 
and in Europe ; in fact, American felt manufacturers are using English and 
Gersian macl^inery to a great extent. 

"The difference in wages and expenses in Europe and America is so 
great that even under the McKinley bill the foreign felt manufacturer makes 
a larger profit, after paying the duty, than the American felt manufacturer 
can possibly make. However, the direct effect of the McKinley bill has 
been that the American felt manufacturer cannot be crushed and driven out 
of the market by the foreign manufacturer. 

"Sufficient time has not elapsed since the passage of the McKinley bill 
to take from the market the tremendous stock of foreign felts which were 
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imported in anticipation, therefore a marked increase in the production of 
American felt cannot at present be recorded. The fact, however, that the 
American manufacturers can hold their own now proves conclusively that 
the McKinley bill is primarily American, a measure for ftie benefit of the 
American people. 

<' The prices for felts or felt goods have not advanced aad as soon as 
other felt mills can start up, home competition will undoubtedly reduce 
prices. 

'* Free wool, even with a protective duty to equalize the difference in 
wages would not be desirable for this industry, because the American manu- 
facturer would be entirely at the mercy of the foreign wool producers. 

'' A duty on wool stimulates sheep husbandry, which serves as a check 
on prices of foreign wool. 

**The McKinley bill protects the American consumer of felt and 
felt goods against a strong foreign monopoly, which latter would naturally 
exact the most unreasonable prices after it had succeeded in crushing the 
American manufacturers. 

" It made a healthy competition between American and forei^^n felt 
manufacturers possible. It has further, beyond any doubt, protected the 
1,500 hands now employed in this industry, who would surely have been 
thrown out of work had the Mills Free Trade bill been placed on our statute 
books. And if the McKinley bill remains for a number of years,, there is no 
doubt that the American felt industry will again attain its important position 
and give remunerative employment to thousands of people. 

** To sum up. 

**The direct effect of the McKinley bill upon the piano and wool in- 
dustries is : That it has stopped at once all efforts to introduce foreign 
made pianos into this country. 

** It has prevented the foreign felt manufacturers from carrying out 
their plan to crush and wipe out the American felt industry. 

"Prices for these goods have not advanced in spite of the increased 
duty. 

**But American workingmen are protected in getting fropa three tQ five 
times higher wages than workingmen can possibly earn in Europe.** 
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A PROSPEROUS YEAR 



FOLLOWED THE ENACTMENT OF THE McKINLEY TARIFF 

LAW. 

The address that Mr. Dolge made at the twenty-third annual reunion of 
his employees on January 30th, 1892, was very brief. After telling his men 
that 1891 was the most prosperous the country had ever known, he said: 

** Our friends of the Free Trade press had a good deal to say last year, 
because I told you that on account of the McKinley bill I could increase 
your wages about 12^ per cent, and reduce the hours of labor to 9)^. They 
pretended, with an impudence that was sublime, that I was getting 40 per 
cent, more for the felt we make, and was making an extra profit of over 
^500, 000 per year, and they claimed that because of the McKinley bill the 
raise in wages of 1 2 per cent, was not near enough and I should have given 
you much more. 

*' All of you know that we do not get one cent more than we did before 
for the goods which we have made since the passage of the McKinley bill. 
On the contrary the prices of some of our goods have been lowered. And 
with all that I find myself in a position where I can raise the wages of some 
of you felt makers a&other 10 per cent, this year because of this very 
McKinley bill. 

** How is this? our friends, the Free Traders, will ask. 

** Let me tell you how it is. 

'* Because we have a basis to work upon ; we are no longer at the 
niercy of the importer of foreign felts. We can keep our machinery going 
the year round and know that our competitor cannot sell any cheaper than 
we can unless he has superior methods of making felts. 

*' If Protection prevails, if we have a period of rest from agitation so 
that we can conduct our business on the basis of its present adjustment of 
^ifflaws, I believe that the hours of work can be reduced within a year or 
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two to nine per day. I think you will agree with me that this can be safely 
done after the experiment and experience of this year. 

** It is true that on some of the machines less goods have been made, 
because a machine cannot possibly make as many revolutions in nine and 
one-half hours as it does in ten hours, but on the whole we have turned out 
as many goods during the past year while working only nine and one-half 
hours as we did working ten. True, there are some amongst you who will 
come late ; they would do that even if they had to work but four hours per 
day. 

** I ha^ve found, however, that the majority begin to understand more 
and more that time is money, and that no factory can be run successfully 
unless absolute order be maintained in every department. 

"Some of your leading men have proposed that a fine be imposed on 
all who do not keep the factory hours properly, on the ground that the 
other workmen have to suffer from it, and I think that you will all agree 
that it would be proper to charge a ten cent fine for every such case, the 
fines to be pyaid to your Aid Society. 

'' At the risk of again being accused of making propaganda for a political 
party, I must state that this reduction of working hours and maintenance of 
the present rate of wages is only possible if Protection prevails. 

**The Free Traders cannot say, as they did last year, that this is an 
empty threat. Hardly have they assembled at Washington than a bill is 
offered in Congress putting wool on the free list. In the speeches they 
make, and in their newspapers, they argue that the road for Free Trade will 
be clear as soon as the Wool Tariff is * smashed. * 

** The Free Traders appeal again (as they have always done) to selfish- 
ness ; this time to the selfishness of the manufacturer, and they seem to 
think that they can make the manufacturer believe that free wool would be a 
benefit to him and his work people. You might as well tell a teamster to 
kill his horses because he has to pay for their feed. 

'* The American woolen manufacturer knows that if wool is put on the 
free list, the American farmer cannot afford to raise wool and compete with 
the foreigner. A large number of American farmers who raise sheep would 
be forced into bankruptcy. American manufacturers would lose their home 
supply of wool. The price of foreign wool would consequently rise in pwo- 
portion, but worse than all, American manufacturers would have lost their 
good customers, our American farmers, who consume more woolen goods 
than any farmers of foreign countries. As the Free Traders do not now pre- 
tend to be tariff reformers, but clamor for a tariff for revenue only, Ameri- 
can woolen manufacturers know, furthermore, that as soon as the duty on 
wool is abolished, the duty on woolen goods will also be abolished as soon 
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thereafter as possible, which simply means ruin. The phrase ' tariff smash- 
ing,' invented by the Free Traders, is characteristic. 

'* * Smashing * means to break to pieces, to destroy ; Free Traders 
have never been known to build up, to preserve or protect anything. They 
have always been bent upon smashing, breaking, destroying whatever they 
could. 

" Our flourishing mills and factories are an eyesore to them. That is 
why they want to smash and destroy them. Our prosperous farmers with 
their comfortable homes fitted out with American carpets are distasteful to 
them ; that is why they want to smash the wool tariff, break up the farmer's 
flocks of sheep and destroy our great wool raising industry. 

'* I do not believe the American people will look on and see the Free 
Traders smash things ! ' I believe Protection has come to stay that we may 
work out our destiny and become the greatest industrial nation this earth 
has known. 

** While the Free Traders cannot destroy all that has been built up 
during these years of Protection, they can cause uneasiness and frighten 
capital, which is always timid, from embarking in new. industrial enterprises. 

" If Protection prevails, and I do not doubt for a moment that it will, 
you will see one factory after another put up in our village, as you have seen 
factories put up along the Mohawk valley during the past year. Dolgeville 
will prosper as the entire country has prospered during the year and a 
quarter that the McKinley bill has been in operation. 

**Two weeks after the passage of the McKinley bill the Free Traders 
succeeded by the most contemptible means in bulldozing people into voting 
against Protection. 

** Fifteen months of practical experience with the McKinley bill have 
demonstrated its beneficial results in all directions, and yet the Free Traders 
are threatening to disturb all our business relations, throw the country into 
turmoil, smash, break up, and destroy what has so far been beneficial. 

** I believe I voice the sentiment of the majority of business men, im- 
porters, included, when I say to the Free Traders assembled at the Capitol at 
Washington what Grant said after the War of the Rebellion : 

* Let us have Peace. * ' ' 
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EARNINGS vs. PROFIT-SHARING. 



ALFRED DOLGE DISCUSSES THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

In response to an invitation extended by Professor George Gun ton, 
editor of the Social Economist, Alfred Dolge wrote the following article on 
'* Ek:onomic Distribution of Earnings vs. Profit-Sharing,** which was 
published in the Economist of January , 1892 : 

* * Of the many new social problems created by the rise of the factory 
system, none are more important to society and none more difficult to solve 
than the economic relations of Labor and Capital. When the factory s)rstem 
with its steam driven machinery was substituted for domestic hand labor, many 
new industrial relations arose. Prominent among these changes was the 
final differentiation of laborers into wage and salary receivers on the one 
hand, and capitalists into industrial managers on the other, who assume all 
the responsibility of loss from bad management and receive all the gain 
arising from good management. 

*'This separation of the functions, and apparently of the interests of 
employer and employed, naturally brought with it a feeling of class 
antagonism which during the century has developed into a deeply settled 
industrial conflict often amounting to actual social warfare. 

*' Social hostility was further stimulated by the teachings of a new 
school of political economy which came' into existence about the same time, 
and as a part of this industrial evolution. About the time that Hargreaves, 
Crompton, Arkright and Cartwright were developing the spinning jenny, 
the mule, the spinning frame and the power loom, in a word the factory 
system, Adam Smith was working out a new system of political economy. 
The doctrines of Adam Smith were to economic theories very much what the 
factory system was to industrial methods, practically a revolution. 

*' Although Adam Smith did not realize the extent of the social changes 
to result from the factory system, he saw that the paternal relations of 
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employers and employed had come to an end, and the wages system was 
fully established. With him therefore the laborer had ceased to be a ward, 
and labor became a commodity which employers should buy as cheaply as 
possible. Laborers having beconte entirely responsible for their own con- 
dition, he regarded supply and demand with free competition as the only 
means of regulating wages. Hence laisstz /aire and each for himself was 
the watchword. 

" Another feature of this school of political economy was that, since 
the product of industry is divided between laborers and capitalists, the more 
laborers get, the less capitalists can have, and vice versa. And this was 
definitely formulated by Adam Smith's disciples, Ricardo and Mill, into the 
theory that * profits rise as wa^es fall, and fall as wages rise.' So we had a 
theory which confirmed the popular notion that capitalists and laborers were 
natural enemies whose interests are directly opposed to each other. Labor- 
ers had the authority of political economy for declaring that if profits rise 
Mrages would fall, and the capitalist the same authority for believing that if 
wages fall profits would rise, and both classes acted accordingly. 

* * During the first third of the present century, this theory of political 
economy, coupled with the narrow selfishness of the capitalist class, had 
unimpeded sway and the results are recorded in the horrible conditions 
under which the factory operatives of England lived and labored, a condition 
which probably has no puirallel in the history of modern civilization. 

"The poverty, ignorance, disease and physical deformity directly 
arising from the oppressive conditions, encouraged and sustained by this 
inhuman, unsocial, and as I believe, unecq^omic system of political econ- 
omy, naturally became repulsive, alike to the reason and instincts of the 
best element in the community. 

"Consequently a general revolt against this long hour, low wage, 
laissez faire political economy arose and a multitude of efforts have been 
made to develop a new system of economic social philosophy, in which 
humanity and the social welfare of the laboring class shall be an important 
factor. Among these are the various socialistic schools, first having a senti- 
mental or religious basis, and finally ending with the doctrine of Karl Marx, 
which is a distinct attempt to establish socialism on a scientific basis. 

** The doctrines of the English school, especially the theory that profits 
rise only as wages fall, was believed to be as irrefutable as it is repulsive and 
inhuman. It was accepted as an inseparable part of the wages system and 
its evil effects could be avoided only by overthrowing the system itself. 
Thus logically and historically socialism was the product of English-cheap- 
labor political economy. 

'* Although public opinion in most countries is somewhat charged with 
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socialism, the more intelligent classes shrink from instituting the social revo- 
lution its adoption implies. Therefore as a compromise between socialism 
which views all profits as belonging to laborers, and the orthodox theory 
which treats them as all belonging to capitalists, Profit-Sharing is proposed. 

* ' For many years both as a laborer at the bench and an employer I 
have shared the general feeling of revolt against the cheap labor and Uussez 
faire features of English political economy. Although I do not claim to 
have discovered a universal solvent for the labor problem, I have endeavored 
through my study and experience to develop a more equitable method of 
adjusting the relations of employer and employed, which, for want of a 
better name, I have called * Economic Distribution of Earnings.' 

'* In the generous notices accorded my endeavors in this direction the 
press and the public have confounded my system with Profit-Sharing. This 
is a mistake. My views of * Economic Distribution of Earnings ' are as dif- 
ferent from the popular idea of Profit-Sharing as the latter is from orthodox 
political economy. In truth I am not more in favor of Profit-Sharing as 
generally understood, than I am of socialism. 

** My objection to Profit-Sharing is that it is based upon no definable 
economic principle ; it is at best an arbitrary makeshift which, without 
determining to whom profits belong, proposes simply to divide them between 
capitalists and labor for the sake of harmony. Now profits either belong to 
the capitalists or they do not. The proposition to share them with laborers 
logically implies either that they do not belong to the capitalist or that he is 
making the laborer a present. If they do not belong to the capitalist, the 
socialists are right in demandi^ that he should not have tbem, and if they 
do belong to him, then to share them with the laborer is simply an act of 
philanthropy. Intelligent laborers are as much opposed to receiving charity 
as they are of being deprived of their earnings by capitalists, and properly so. 

'* Nothing can permanently improve the social condition of any class 
which it does not receive as the economic result of its own efforts. 
Production and not philanthropy therefore must be the basis of any economic 
distribution of wealth. 

** Now we know that the bulk of the wealth created in society is auto- 
matically distributed in the regular process of production in wages, salaries, 
taxes and other fixed costs, and we also know that there frequently is a sur- 
plus remaining after all these costs are defrayed. To whom then does this 
surplus belong ? I answer to those who produce it, and to nobody else. 
How this surplus can be made to flow to those who create it then is the 
question, and no system of division or distribution is worth considering 
which is not based upon this principle. 

" In considering this subject it should be remembered that profits are 
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neither uniform nor universal as is commonly supposed. Some capitalists 
have no profits at all, sOme have very small profits, while the profits of others 
are very large. In fact profits vary with every establishment from zero up, 
therefore Profit-Sharing mifet be limited to the successful concerns who have 
profits. 

*' The two active factors in production are labor and capital. Whatever 
surplus or profit arises in any enterprise is dge to these, but it seldom if ever 
occurs that all such profit is due to either one, and as I said, no system of 
division can be equitable which does not give it to either or both in pro- 
portion as they contribute to its production. In other words, if the laborer 
is entitled to any of that surplus, it is upon the same principle that the cap- 
italist is entitled to his, namely : that he created it. How then are profits 
produced ? Since all do not have profits, why do any ? 

** It is an acknowledged principle in economics that through the action 
of competition, prices in the same market for the same product constantly 
tend to a uniformity. Those producers who labor under the greatest disad- 
vantage either by having inferior workmen, larger amount of waste> inferior 
machinery or poorer management, can barely obtain as much for their 
goods as they cost, and hence can make no profit, sometimes as we know 
I even producing at a loss. The other competitors in the same market who 
can produce their goods at less cost per unit will have this difference in the 
cost of production as profits. This profit therefore varies with each concern 
according as it produces the same article at a less cost than its poorest 
competitor. Now it this profit — economy in the cost of production — arises 
from the use of superior machinery, or larger investment for raw material, 
or any other use of capital, it clearly belongs to the capitalist ; and if it is 
due to the special skill in management it just as clearly belongs to the man- 
ager, whether he be a capitalist or a salaried superintendent. And, on' the 
other hj»nd, if it is the result of superior energy or care exercised by the 
laborers, or an improved method introduced by them, then it is manifestly 
theirs because they have created it. In other words, this surplus being the 
result of exceptional economy exercised by some of the factoriS in produc- 
tion, it economically belongs to the factor which produces it and to no one 
else. 

** It is manifest that the economic distribution of this surplus can never 
be secured by any system of percentages on wages, salaries or capital, because 
it is not always produced by them in any such proportion. It may be, for 
instance, that through exceptional care and exertion of laborers a surplus is 
created, but through poor management or the use of inferior machinery or 
too little capital a loss has occurred which more than offsets the surplus cre- 
ated by the laborers. Now the laborers are just as much entitled to the 
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surplus they created under these conditions as if the other factors had cre- 
ated a surplus also, and vice versa. There is* no more reason in economics 
or equity that laborers should forfeit their surplus through the incompetency 
of capitalists, than that capitalists should forfeif their surplus through the 
incompetency of laborers. If a method can be devised by. which this prin- 
ciple can be made workable in society, we shall not only have the great 
mass of wealth economically distributed through the law of wages and sal- 
aries and oth^r fixed costs, but we shall also have the contingent surplus 
distributed with the same equity to those who created it. 

** Now it is exajctly here that my method of * Economic Distribution of 
Earnings' differs from the popular method of Profit-Sharing. Profit-Sharing 
would divide the surplus uniformly among all according to the amount they 
receive in wages and salaries or capital invested, whether they help to create 
the surplus or not. By this means the incompetent get as great a share of 
the surplus as the competent. The surplus earnings of the wisest capitalist 
may in this way go to careless laborers, and conversely the surplus earnings 
of the most intelligent and skillful laborers may be swallowed up by the 
poor investments or incompetent administration of capitalists. Indeed this 
is the rock upon which so many so-called Profit-Sharing experiments have 
foundered. i 

* * The capitalist having failed to keep paceVithr the latest improvements 
is unable to produce a profit. Then in order to maintain his position he 
begins to withhold from the workmen the profit they may have created and 
finally to make up for his own deficit tries to reduce wages. Against this 
last straw the laborers strike and the scheme goes to pieces. 

**This is the history of many Profit-Sharing experiments. Of course 
the failure is all charged to the ingratitude of the laborers. They should 
have been willing to accept lower wages in order to save the capitalist. To 
my mind this is all wrong, a reduction of wages is a step backward which 
laborers should never be expected to take. 

"Now the system I have adopted proposes to give to each factor all 
the surplus of profit it creates, whether tlie other factors have any or not. If 
the laborers in any department through exceptional effort have created a sur- 
plus they should receive it without reference to (vhether the laborers in other 
departments, or whether the capital of the concern, has produced a surplus 
or a deficit. 

*' It will be seen that this is essentially different in principle from 
Profit-Sharing. If this principle is sound it only remains to develop a 
method for its practical application, which is simply a question of book- 
keeping. 

" It should be remembered in considering this subject however that, 
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since profits are an economic surplus arising from exceptional production, 
this exceptional production is due either to superior management, or machin- 
ery, or superior labor. This is generally recognized in the case of capital, 
but is too frequently ignored in the case u{ labor. Every manufacturer 
knows that in order to succeed in business he must use the best machinery. 
He knows also that the wear and tear of machinery must be counted as a 
constant item of cost in his production. Therefore, in order to maintain 
his plant in a permanent state of efficiency, he must reserve a certain amount 
from every year's product as a depreciation fund which shall be adequate to 
replace the machinery when worn out, or with a better kind of machine 
whenever one is discovered. In other words the successful manufacturer 
maintains an insurance fund for his plant so that he will not be compelled to 
use inferior machinery and thereby lose his profits and perhaps his principal. 
*« What is true in this respect of Machinery is equally true of the other 
factor in production, labor. Intelligent, competent labor is no less impor- 
tant to profitable production than is efficient machinery. Nor is the wear 
and tear or depreciation of labor any less certain than that of machinery, 
and therefore should be provided for with just as much regularity. 

* * I know it is usually assumed that employers have no interest in their 
laborers other than to hire them as cheaply as possible. This I regard as a 
serious error. It is one of the results of the erroneous doctrine already 
referred to ' that profits rise as wages fall, ' and therefore that cheap labor is 
an important factor in creating large profits. This view, however, is con- 
trary to all experience. Instead of profits being the largest where wages are 
the lowest, we find that where wages are the highest, capitalists are the most 
prosperous and profits most permanent. 

** In Asia and South Africa, for instance, where laborers work for a few 
cents a day, capitalists can hardly exist at all, whereas in England and 
America, where the highest wages prevail, profits are most permanent and 
capitalists most numerous and prosperous. 

** If the theory that low wages made high profits were true, the South- 
ern States would have been a very Eldorado for manufacturers under slavery, 
yet everybody knows capital was less prosperous in the Southern States with 
slave labor than in the Eastern States with dear labor. Indeed it was not 
until a generation after slave labor was superceded by free labor with higher 
intelligence and standard of living among the masses, that manufacturers 
could profitably exist in the Southern States. 

**The reason for this is that high paid laborers, besides being more 
intelligent workers and better citizens, are larger consumers, and consequently 
furnish a more extensive, varied and permanent market for the products of 
capital, which is the very basis of industrial and social prosperity. In fact 
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cheap labor is ultimately a greater menace to the permanent prosperity of 
capital than any other power in society, high wages are always permanently 
beneficial to the capitalist as well as to the laborer and the community. 

* * To constantly secure a high grade of labor the wear and tear or depre- 
ciation of the laborer must be provided for. The depreciation of labor 
arises in a somewhat different form from that of machinery, but its effects 
are substantially the same. 

* * Improved machines can be invented and manufactured, but improved 
laborers can only be developed. One may work a machine until it breaks 
down, then have a new and perhaps a better one made to take its place. 
But this is not true of labor. If laborers are poorly paid and overworked, 
and ill-housed, they not only become less efficient themselves, but their 
children, who are. to take their places, will be no better, and sometimes even 
worse. In this way the development of superior laborers, to say nothing of 
superior citizens, is prevented. 

* ' In order to obtain the most economic service from labor, it is not only 
necessary that laborers should have the possibility of good social conditions, 
while working, but also that they should retire from work as soon as they 
become inefficient for their place, which is constantly occurring. There is 
probably no force in a factory more effective in preventing the introduction 
of improved methods than the opposition of the old work people. They 
are incapable of adapting themselves to new ways of doing and are always 
adverse to new machinery. In fact, by the time a laborer has reached the 
age of 55 or 60 years he has generally passed the point of economic effi- 
ciency. 

" It may be said that he should then be discharged and a younger man 
put in his place, but this policy is neither humane nor economic. It is 
inhumane because it throws the laborer upon the world at a time when he has 
become incapable of earning a living, making of him either a pauper or a 
beggar. This is socially degrading ; it tends to stamp out the manhood 
and destroy the individuality, dignity and freedom of the citizen. On the 
other hand, to avoid this calamity laborers are tempted and even taught 
to restrict their standard of living to the narrowest limits, that something 
may be saved for that * rainy day. * To this end women desert their homes for 
the shop, and children are hurried into the factory when they ought to be in 
school. Thus in the name of false economy the highest interests of home 
life are neglected, ignorance is perpetuated and the social advance of the 
laborers is prevented. It is uneconomic because all this hinders the growth 
of intelligence and integrity, so indispensible to efficient workmen. 

''In order therefore to obtain the best result from laborers they must 
not only live under good conditions while working, but they must be placed 
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beyond the fear of want in their old age. To secure this a labor deprecia- 
tion or insurance fund should be made an established part of the cost of 
production just the same as depreciation for machinery is provided for now. 

" From this two important advantages are obtained : ( i ) Laborers can 
be retired without becoming paupers when they cease to be profitable factors 
in production, or when they reach what economists call the stage of ' dimin- 
ishing returns. ' (2) Their future being assured, laborers would feel safe 
in keeping their wives at home, sending their children to school, and other- 
wise living up tg the full extent of their income. Thus instead of con- 
stantly trying to restrict their standard of living to provide for old age, they 
would have every inducement for extending it, which would tend to increase 
their intelligence, social character and individuality, and develop not only 
more efficient laborers but a higher manhood and superior citizenship among 
our people. 

** I therefore regard labor insurance as a necessary feature of any con- 
tinuously profitable system of production. Not as a part of the * Economic 
Distribution of Earnings ' but as a means of permanently securing surplus 
earnings to distribute either to laborers or capitalists. Accordingly in 
addition to my method of ' Economic Distribution of Earnings,* and as an 
important aid to it, I have adopted a system of * Labor Insurance. * 

>' I commenced these experiments in 1876. The plan for insurance is 
based upon the accepted actuary tables of life insurance companies, and has 
two features. One is a regular life insurance policy, to provide for the 
family in case of the death of the worker ; the other is a Pension Fund to 
provide for the contingencies of accident or other forms of incapacity while 
living. . The life insurance provides every employee with a $1,000 policy 
for every five years of consecutive services until the amount reaches $3,000. 

"The Pension Fund entitles every employee to a pension when dis- 
abled for work from accident or old age', in a progressive ratio, beginning 
with fifty per cent, of his wages. In case of accident the pension begins at 
once, and in case of old age after ten years service, rising at the rate of ten 
per cent, every three years until his full wages are reached. 

** The system of * Economic Distribution of Earnings ' as I said, is 
largely a matter of bookkeeping. As in any well ordered establishment we 
have a known unit of cost of production, which has been ascertained by 
continued experience and which is acted upon as a basis of doing business. 
And with a scientific system of bookkeeping this established cost per unit 
(under existing methods) is just as definitely known in every department as 
it is for the whole establishment. 

** If any important departure from this established cost per unit of pro- 
duct occurs, creating a surplus or a deficit, it is credited to those who pro- 
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dace it.' For example, if by a special purchase of raw material the cost per 
unit is reduced, the increased product or surplus is credited to the manage- 
ment. If a similar result is due to a larger investment of capital or better 
machinery, the profit goes to capital. 

**0n the other hand, if any workman introduces an improvement, all 
the surplus above the cost of making the change arising from such improve- 
ments is credited to him as his surplus earnings. Again, .if at the end of 
the year' an increased product has resulted in .any given department or in 
the whole establishment, and no improvements or economies have been 
introduced by capital, it is clear that the surplus is due to the greater care 
and economy exercised by the workmen, and the profit all goes to them. If 
the management in buying raw material, selling finished products, or bad 
investments, create a deficit, the loss is debited to capital ; and if the result 
of such bad management does not create an actual deficit, it will still be 
clear that but for that bad judgment there would have been a surplus to that 
amount, thus proving that the workmen had produced a surplus over their 
wages which they must receive, by putting the entire loss caused by bad 
management on those who created it. And in the same way if any loss is 
created by ca»elessness of employees, by excessive waste, diminished quantity 
of work, damage to machinery or to finished goods, etc., such loss is, of 
course, charged to them and deducted from their surplus earnings, but never 
from their wages. 

*' It will be seen that, by this method of * Economic Distribution of 
Earnings ' accompanied by a well retiulated system of insurance, we have a 
system of industrial relations which are at once economic and equitable. 

** This system cuts the entire ground from under socialism, first, by 
guaranteeing laborers against the menacing contingencies of accidents, sick- 
ness and old age ; and second, in addition to giving them the full wages 
established by their social standard of living, it also gives- them all the profit, 
or surplus product they create. It is also entirely free from philanthropy 
and paternalism, giving nothing to anybody except what he produces, and 
exacting from nobody anything but full requited service. It places a 
premium upon intelligence and energy, stimulates individuality, integrity 
and social freedom and tends to elevate the social life and character of all 
concerned. It is economic, equitable and co-operative, making the welferc 
of all the interest of each, and if generally adopted I believe would soon 
remodel our industrial relations upon the basis of a broad, permanent and 
truly progressive social democracy. ' * 
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A TRUE MAN. 



A EULOGY SPOKEN BY ALFRED DOLGE AT THE GRAVE OF 

A WORKMAN. 



The peculiarly affectionate relations that have always existed between 
Alfred Dolge and his employees were demonstrated by the fact that he re- 
garded the death of one of his trusted workingmen as a personal bereave- 
ment, and requested the privilege of paying a last tribute to his memory at 
his grave. The following brief eulogy was delivered by Mr. Dolge at the 
burial of Paul Grass on March 2, 1886 : 

"We have assembled to pay the last tribute, the last honors to our 
departed friend. It is a hard task, a most painful duty, to stand at the bier 
of such a friend as the departed has been to me, and say farewell ; and yet 
who would not among friends be eager to perform that last duty — who 
would not willingly undertake to remind us once more what a good man we 
bid good-bye to forever? 

** But few are there among us mortals, who, after closing their career in 
this world, can be pointed to as examples — whose memories will be cherished 
by all who knew them, and who leave behind them an impress which 
reminds us of the good they have done. Paul Grass was not a brilliant 
man ; he did not achieve any very extraordinary or great thing ; but he was 
more than all that — he was a true man, a truly good man; and it speaks 
volumes for him that immediately upon the receipt of the sad news of his 
death in our village, the general wish was expressed to have him buried here 
on the hillside adjoining our village — the village where he has spent the best 
years, the busiest, and no doubt also the happiest days of his short life. 

** Paul Grass came to this country, as the majority of the best element 
of the German people come here. He chose this country for his future 
home because he loved liberty and independence, and was too manly to bow 
as often as his subordinate station required. He was too much of a man to 
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submit to that servility which is deemed a necessity, in a country where 
class distinctions are so pronounced as in the old Fatherland. 

** You all know the romantic trait in his character ; that when a boy 
he longed to see the far-off lands beyond that sea, on the shores of which he 
was born, and his desire was to become a seafaring man. The excellent 
education which he had received enabled him to enter the Imperial German 
Marine as a cadet, but it was against his nature to submit to the tyrannical 
rules of the German man-of-war discipline. The first chance he had he left 
the service to engage as sailor on a merchant ship, but after a few trips to 
China, and elsewhere, he became tired of the monotony of a life on the 
sea, and we find him next in Castle Garden, New York, seeking employ- 
ment. 

*' He stood before me, a young man of slender build, applying for 
work ; and when I told him I was looking for young men who could do 
hard work, he answered promptly that he could work if I would give him 
an opportunity. There was a frankness about the young man which 
prompted me to give him a chance, and well did he improve it. Patiently 
did he work for years, beginning as a common laborer at the foot of the 
ladder, climbing up step by step until he had reached the top, remaining 
there ever the same conscientious, painstaking man, ever mindful of his 
duties, ever ready to attend to them ; and when Death had already pyainted 
its colors on his cheeks, when he as a last hope prepared to go West, and 
changes in the factory took place, then again he offered his services, willing 
to risk what he himself considered his only chance. There certainly was 
heroism in this willing sacrifice. 

** How deeply was he affected when he went through the factories for 
the last time, to bid all of his friends good-bye, hopeful, of course, that in 
a few years he would come back and resume the place which he had filled so 
fiiithful y. 

** Knowing how Paul was attached to this village, it seems that it miist 
almost have broken his heart when he left us. 

** After having dwelled for a time on the excellent qualities he devel- 
oped as a worker, as a faithful, conscientious servant, I must remind you of 
what he was to us as a citizen. We found him always in the front ranks in 
any movement for the welfare of the village ; always ready to help a neigh- 
bor or a friend ; enthusiastic and indefatigable in his work for the general 
good ; uncompromising in what he considered right ; just and honorable 
ss a citizen. The village could have expected more of Paul Grass than of 
tiie majority of its inhabitants, had he been spared longer ; and as a good 
citizen, as he was in every respect, so was he a good companion in harmless 
pastimes. The often misjudged generosity of Paul Grass was the natural 
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outcome of his great heart — a heart which was full of love, true love, and 
nothing else. How could he, therefore, be any other than the devoted, 
loving husband, loving and kind father which we all have known him to be ? 
Deep will be the sorrow of his aged parents in far-off Germany when they 
learn of the untimely death of their only son — a son whose love for his 
parents was only surpassed by his remarkable devotion. As soon as Mr. 
Grass had the assurance of a permanent position, he built a house for his 
parents, and did not rest until the old people gave way to his entreating let- 
ters and crossed the ocean to live with their son. Sanguine in his hopes, he 
had not considered that it might be impossible for such aged people to get 
accustomed to the climate and habits of this country. He had only seen 
the sunny side, and vividly pictured to himself, in anticipation, that happi- 
ness which he would enjoy by daily showing and proving his love for and 
thankfulness to his parents. No sacrifice was too great, no risk too bold 
for him, if he only could brighten the days of his father and mother. In 
their deep affliction they will be comforted by the remembrance of the days 
when they saw their son a self-made man in his sphere, beloved by his friends, 
respected by all who knew him, devoting all his care to that one aim, to 
make his parents completely happy — this memory will help to assuage their 
grief. 

*' As he was a devoted, loving son, so was he a loving, devoted hus- 
band. Blessed is the woman who draws in the lottery of life such a prize ; 
and the mourning widow has that soothing consolation that for the years 
which she has lived with this kindest of husbands she has enjoyed a happi- 
ness which is but seldom found. In these hours of trial, sorrow and bereave- 
ment, she has the consolation that she can always with pride and thankfulness 
think of her husband as the kind and fond father, of whom she can tell her 
child, and the memory of the departed will guide her in the hard tp<ik of 
bringing up that boy to be like his father. 

*' Farewell, dear friend ! Thou hast traveled thy path until cruei 
Death stopped thee on the very threshold of the realization of thy dreams 
and hopes. Well ha^t thou filled thy place in this world so well, indeed, 
that thou wilt never be forgotten by any of us, and thy memory will be 
cherished for ever and ever.'* 
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WHEN PROGRESS WAS CHECKED. 



THE ELECTION OF 1892 AND THE GLOOM IT CAST. 

When Alfred Dolge addressed his employees at their twenty-fourth 
annual reunion on January 28, 1893, the election of the previous November 
had resulted in turning the government over to the Free Traders. No 
further introduction to the following extracts from Mr. Dolge's remarks is 
necessary: 

"This is our twenty-fourth reunion, and for various reasons it will 
occupy a unique position in the history of our business. The year 1892 has 
been the most properous we have ever passed through, but this is not our 
experience alone, for prosperity has been general throughout the United 
States. 

**The wise economic policy inaugurated at the end of the year 1890 
has produced better results than its warmest friends anticipated. You have 
earned good wages, better, I fear, than you will have for some time to come. 
We have tested the capacity ot our factories to the utmost, as you all know, 
and while we did not receive higher prices for our goods on account of the 
McKinley bill, as the Free Traders have tried to make the people believe, 
we did, all of us, you and I, earn more than ever before, because we found 
a better market for our products. 

'* There is" not a single department in our yast establishment which has 
not been continually behind its orders although we have worked overtime 
in most of them, and day and night in some. 

*«^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^0 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^p ^^^ ^^^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^T* ^^^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^ ^T^ ^^^ 

**From what I have stated, and from what you have observed during 
the past year, you may perhaps wonder that I take a gloomy view of what is 
before us. You have never known me as a pessimist, much less as a 
calamityite, nor have I the reputation of being over cautious ; on the con- 
trary, certain intimate friends of mine have sometimes accused me of being 
rather venturesome, and yet with all our great and unparalleled success last 
year, I look forward to the next year or two with grave apprehension. 
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** While I have duly recognized what you have done in the past year, 
as the addition to the Endowment Fund proves, 1 regret that it is impossible 
for me to fulfil the earnest wish I have had for many years, namely, to reduce 
the hours of labor from nine and a half to nine per day, and so gradually 
reach the desirable eight hour work day. Nor do I dare to increase your 
wages. I fear they will have to be I'educed, if not this year, surely the 
next, when the full effect of the Free Trade policy for which the wage- 
earners voted, shall have come upon us. 

'* Just as we have only lately (almost two years after its passage) begun 
to feel the beneficial effects of the McKinley bill, so will the bad effects of 
the erroneous Free Trade policy not be fully realized for some time after its 
adoption. But unfortunately it will be felt by the wage-earners more than 
by anybody else, since capital can always protect itself better than labor, 
though capital will suffer also, for capital and labor after all are one; they 
prosper together and suffer together. 

'*The wage earners decided in the last election against the policy of 
progress and development. They cast their votes, with an overwhelming 
majority, in favor of contraction, parsimony, cheapness. 

• ' A conservative lethargy instead of an enterprising energy is coming 
over our careful business men. The gospel of Free Trade preaches that 
profits or surplus shall not be created by effort, but by saving and 
economizing, by narrowing down everything to the lowest possible level. 

**It is a philosophy that teaches that comfort is luxury and that 
luxuries are injurious. It is the policy which prompted a prominent Free 
Trader to say to me, while discussing the possibilities of a tariff on sugar, 
that surh a tariff would be correct and proper, because sugar is a luxury and 
workingraen might just as well go without it, as they did fifty years ago all 
over Europe. 

'* It is useless for a single individual or a single firm to attempt to swim 
against the tide of the general tendency of the times. You will remember 
the old saying that the wise man will howl with the wolves when he is 
amongst them, to avoid being devoured by. them. 

* * As much as a narrow, unprogressive, parsimonious policy is against 
my very nature and convictions, as the captain of a large industrial and 
commercial ship, it is simply my duty when the clouds gather and the 
storm threatens, to haul in sail, beware of breakers ahead and curtail rations, 
in order to bring the ship safely into port even though it will take longer to 
do so. 

** Last summer our surveyors staked out the grounds where we intended 
to erect a large lumber plant this spring. The rapid growth of the lumber 
business with its new branches and the successful year behind us, would have 
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ensured the success of such a venture, in whicn a great many men would 
have found profitable employment. In view of the radical changes which 
must take place, as soon as the newly elected Government gets into working 
order and obeys the commands of that majority which elected it, it would be 
nothing short of fool hardiness to engage in any extension of business other 
than that of importing goods from other countries. 

** In proper appreciation of the danger ahead the Lumber Department 
has not made any contracts for logs or lumber this year. The policy of 
economy, yes, of parsimony, is ruling, and the hundreds of people who 
used to cut and haul logs for us every winter had to look for ehiployment 
elsewhere. 

*' With a stock of lumber amounting to over 8,000,000 feet the Depart- 
ment can well afford to look on for a year. I have said that we might pos- 
sibly be compelled to send some of our felt machinery to Europe and make 
our felt there. It is possible but not probable. 

**I*so thoroughly believe in the soundness of Protection that lam 
satisfied that a short trial of Free Trade or Tariff Reform will be sufficient 
for the American wage-earners to make them uncompromising Protectionists 
for at least one generation, and, therefore, the Free Trade experiment will 
be a short one. But aside from that, the manufacture of piano felt, the only 
one of the many articles which we make that can be seriously affected by a 
change in tariff, amounts to only about 10 per cent, of our entire business, 
and if we should lose on that article for a few years, we can recover the 
loss ten-fold in our import business, which has always been more profitable 
than the manufacturing business. We did so in 1883 when the tariff was 
** Reformed" downward, and held our own until 1889, and we can do 
it again. True, you had to work longer hours and for lower wages, and 
perchance this may come again, but just as we Protectionists expected that 
the minority should submit to the laws which were framed according to our 
ideas, so must we now, being the minority, submit to the laws which the 
majority may frame. You know my views on this subject thoroughly. I 
labored hard during the last election for the principle of Protection, not 
for my personal benefit, as my enemies would have people believe. My 
pecuniary interest dictated that I should join the Free Traders. Statistics 
show that we imported twice as" much piano materials from Europe as all ou^ 
competitors corhbined, and we used mostly imported wools in our factories* 
so that a reduction in the tariff seems apparantly in our favor. But I feared 
the workingmen would vote against their own interest, because they had 
been constantly told that Protection was for the interest of manufacturers 
only, and against the interest of the working people. 

" The wage earners were told that it would be a great blessing for them 
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if everything would become cheap, and they forgot that the very first thing 
that would of necessity be cheapened would be their labor. Manufacturers 
have been arraigned before the people, like criminals at the bar of justice. 
They have been criticized as the most, dangerous class in any community. 
No epithets were strong enough for the Free Trade ap>ostles to hurl at them. 
Their integrity, their honor, their credit; their private lives were all assailed 
in a shameful manner. The wage- earners, blind to their own interests, 
applauded thes^ efforts to insult the very men who have given employment 
to labor by building up communities, where in every instance, whether they 
willed it or not, they have created more wealth for others than they ever 
created for themselves 

** Perhaps the severe trials which are before us may teach both employer 
and employee the much needed lesson that their interests are identical ; 
that manufacturers cannot prosper if laborers are not consumers, and that 
laborers must suffer in greater proportion, if manufacturers do not prosper. 

**We were on the high road to solve the social question here la 
America, under our beneficial protective policy. The products of cheap 
foreign labor were not permitted to enter until their labor cost was by the 
tariff raised to the standard of our cost of labor, which is the highest in the 
world. 

** Any differences between capital and labor could be adjusted under the 
McKinley Law without the interference of a supply of cheap labor products, 
because American manufacturers had to compete only with their neighbors 
who had to pay exactly the same wages. Labor could successfully demand 
and enforce its rights through its organizations, and we would have steadily 
but surely advanced towards the eight hour working day and proportionately 
higher wages. 

** What is the position to-day? As soon as the McKinley Law is 
striken from our Statute book, American wage-earners will have to compete 
with the low priced labor of the world, and if they attempt to strike, they 
will find thousands of workmen in Europe anxious to supply the American 
market with the goods which the striking American workmen formerly 
produced, at less than the Americn labor cost. 

'* It is a sad picture with which I close my remarks this time. We in 
Dolgeville need not be apprehensive of being too seriously affected by the 
coming changes, the very possibility of which has cast a gloomy shadow 
over our industries. We are peculiarly situated, the diversity of our 
industries enabling us to shift our energy from one industry to another as 
circumstances may direct. On Main street is the establishment of our 
great newspaper, The Doi.cjeville Herald. It gives employment to quite 
a number of people anti is making such rapid progress that an additional 
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building will have to be erected next spring. At the southern end of the 
village a large Piano factory has been erected, and at the northern end a 
Woolen mill and a Wire mill, and this very Hall in which we have held so 
many meetings and which has witnessed so many enjoyable social gatherings 
is rapidly being turned into a place where the Autoharps will be 
manufactured. Our town has grown so rapidly that this Club house has 
outlived its purpose, and this building has become altogether inadequate to 
meet the demands of the town. 

*' Although our town will not grow as we had good reasons to 
anticipate, since if Protection had continued we would have seen, amongst 
others, an establishment erected here, which employs now in Germany over 
2,000 hands, yet we can well be satisfied, for the new industries which have 
been started here will give employment to more people than are now in the 
Felt Factory, and afier the feeling of uncertainty regarding our future 
economic policy is once ended, we will no doubt go on in our development, 
and eventually see our fond dreams of the future Dolgeville realized, 
especially if people will understand that the employer, the manufacturer, is 
not a greedy incubus, living on the labor of others, but the motive force 
which starts, keeps going and brings to a successful issue our entire 
industrial system." 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 



NO FUTURE FOR GERMANS,' AS GERMANS, IN AMERICA. 

Nearly all of Alfred Dolge*s addresses give evidence of the sterling 
quality of his Americanism, but none show the American spirit more 
thoroughly than his talk to the Turners who attended the great Turnfest in 
Dolgeville, July 25-28, 1894 Mr. Dolge spoke as follows : 

** A quarter of a century has passed since the district of west New York 
was organized, comprising the Turn Vereins from Fort Plain to Buffalo. 

" It was quite proper that you should celebrate this anniversary here in 
Dolgeville — near the home of that German -American patriot and hero, 
Nicholas Herkimer, who with his band of settlers and farmers served as a 
bulwark of protection for Washington's army during the struggle for 
independence. 

** As you come up the hill near Little Falls, you see in the valley a 
red brick house with white columns. It is the house that Herkimer built; 
where he lived and where he died from the wounds received at the battle 
of Oriskany. 

** Nicholas Herkimer stands out in the history of our country — in the 
history of the Germans in America — as the best type of a German-American 
citizen. , 

•* The history of his life ought to be in the hands of every German 
landing on our shores, and who intends to become a citizen of this great 
commonwealth. It would be a safe guide for him; it would make him a 
citizen such as a republic always needs. 

** The stern, uncompromising Americanism of Herkimer, coupled with 
his adherence to all that is praiseworthy in German civilization and 
idealism, illustrates that it is not only possible, but a logical consequence 
that a German immigrant should become a true American. 

"Herkimer, a German by birth and education, German in his habits, 
his thinking and reasoning, accepted the conditions, customs, advantages 
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and short-comings of the land he had chosen as his home. After he was 
thoroughly Americanized, after he understood the new country and its 
people, he did not seclude himself in that clannish way which we find so 
often nowadays. He mingled with his English-speaking neighbors and 
made friends among them by respecting their peculiarities of habit, customs 
and thought, religious, political and social, but demanded that same respect 
for his habits, customs and convictions. 

** The plain farmer of the Mohawk valley has set an example worthy of 
imitation by all who come to us from foreign lands. 

** Quite a discussion has been going on of late in German -American 
papers and periodicals as to the future of the Germans in America. 

** There is no future for Germans, as Germans, in America. 

** Every German who acquires the privilege of becoming a citizen of 
this republic must become an American, and if he prefers to call himself a 
German -American the accent should always be on the * American.' 

* ' He is a German by accident and has become an American by choice. 

" While there is no future for Germans, as such, in this country, there 
is a great future for German culture, German thought, German sociability 
in America. 

** It is the privilege of the German- American organizations such as the 
turn and singing societies to make propaganda for whatever may be 
preferable in German civilization and culture. 

**To achieve results in this direction we can again look to the plowman 
of the Mohawk valley — that sturdy German and noble American, Nicholas 
Herkimer. 

*' Tolerance and anti-clannishness characterized the man and his life. 
Firm to a degree bordering on stubbornness in his convictions and beliefs, 
he respected those of others. A defender of personal liberty, he would 
always recognize the right of his neighbors in exercising the same. 
Opposed to all radical ideas and measures, he was perhaps the most 
progressive man this side of Albany. • 

** His home, the first brick house in the Mohawk valley, stands to-day 
as the only monument of that great countryman of ours, who has shown us 
the way to be most useful in the great work of developing the best race of 
mankind; forming the best government, molding the most favorable social 
conditions known, by the amalgamation, of the various types and culture of 
the existing civilized nations of Europe with the liberty breathing institutions 
and conditions of America. 

" On occasions like the present we are accustomed to hear a great deal 
of the 'culture mission* of the Germans in America, and fulsome praise is 
spent, which would lead uninitiated Germans to believe that all America 
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ought to be and must be 'Germanized' in order to make living here 
tolerable. 

"Various efforts have been made to form 'German colonies,' and 
here and there you find settlements so purely German that the storekeepers 
hang out a sign, 'English spoken here.' 

*' Especially in the western States do we find such German, Swedish 
and Bohemian settlements, but in none of them will you find any signs of 
progress. They invariably end in failure, unless by the infubion of new blood 
the dominating clannishness is destroyed, so that broader ideas can take 
root, and toleration begin to reign. When this takes place, we notice the 
first signs of Americanism. The public schools open and sectarian schools 
begin to lose ground.^ 

" English is taught, and with it American ideas, and when the children 
graduate, they leave the schools as Americans, and not as Germans, Swedes 
and Bohemians. 

"I do not wish to be understood as opposing the teaching of the 
German language. I have fought my hardest battles in public life for the 
introducti#^ of the teaching of Gernian in our Dolgeville schools, but I am 
uncompromisingly opposed to all sectarian schools, or schools supported by 
members of one nationality only. The public school is the only place 
where our children should get their education. If we turners, and all other 
German -Americans, confine our efforts to agitation for the introduction of 
the teaching of German as a language, and the adoption of calisthenics in 
the curriculum of every public school, we will accomplish results worthy of 
the greatest and most unceasing efforts. 

** To do this is a part, in fact the most important part, of the * culture 
mission * of the Germans in America. 

" In one of our organs I found lately a statement which has been copied 
by some of the daily papers, to the effect that the young turners ' hardly 
speak any German,' preferring the English idiom even while practicing in 
the turn hall. 

" This fact was deplored, and the question asked how it could be 
remedied ; just as though the German idiom was essential to the exercises. 

"Are the turn halls intended to be meeting houses for narrow-minded, 
clan nishly disposed people? Or are they intended to assist in carrying 
forward the so much lauded ' culture mission ' of the Germans ? 

" It seems to me that we should welcome the fact that our children, 
who are by birth and inclination Americans, accept our teachings, come to 
our turn halls, and thereby assure the future success of our system of physical 
development and training, which, because of its inherent pedagogical value, 
^as been adopted by nearly all the civilized nations of Europe. 
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* ' I know that these sentiments will not be approved by the radicals, 
and that I expose myself to a tirade from ultra- Germans, especially those 
political ' reformers * who are very busy in trying to isolate the German 
voters from their American fellow citizens, by organizing American reform 
leagues, or similar organizations with high sounding names. But that does 
not prevent me from maintaining that every German born American citizen 
must be first an American — ^and then German. 

'* The press of the city in which I spent the first seventeen years of my 
life has repeatedly called me a renegade, and in bitter terms has denounced 
me as a traitor to the Fatherland, because for the last six years I have de- 
fended in public discussion an American idea, an American economic 
principle. 

** Right or wrong, I prefer at all times to be criticised, attacked, and 

m 

even slandered for this, rather than that my earnest, deep seated loyalty 
as an American should be questioned. 

" Born and educated in Germany, I am thankful for all the benefits I 
received from her. It is impossible for the most selfish or independent man 
to throw off the influences which surrounded him in his youth. ^ Our Ger- 
man poets and writers, our philosophers, are still my companions in leisure 
hours, I think and feel German, but I am an American, and can therefore 
recognize but one flag — the stars and stripes. My heart beats for the country 
which received me with open arms, which gave me opportunities to found a 
home. It is my home ; it is the fatherland of my children, and though 
only the German language is spoken in my family circle, I want to see my 
boys grow up to be Americans first, last and all the time. 

**I can not, therefore, join in the cry that German only should be 
spoken in the turn halls. While we can, and ought to maintain the 
characteristics of the German turn vereins by excluding from the turn halls 
all prejudices of a social, political or religious character, and maintain that 
fellowship that can only exist upon the broadest democratic basis, we should 
welcome our English-speaking friends, allow the coming generations to use 
the language most natural to them, and at the same time give them the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with German sociability, freedom of 
thought and action, and last, but not least German moderation in enjoyment 
and pleasure. 

** If we accomplish this, we will as turners fulfill our part of the * culture 
mission ' of our nationality in America. Along these lines we will achieve 
the success which we deserve. As long as we allow clannishness and 
intolerance, which can not be separated one from another, to dominate in 
our turn vereins, we will simply have a repetition of the struggles experienced 
lese many years by every turn verein. 
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**Open your doors to the young men of your towns, whether they will 
or can speak German or not, so that those who by force of circumstances, 
education or surroundings do not look upon this world exactly as you do, 
will feel at home in your circle, and every turn verein in the west bezirk of 
New York will grow and prosper, and your festivals will more and more 
become object lessons to those of our fellow citizens who still believe that to 
be a member of a turn verein is identical to being a confessed anarchist and 
fire-eater on general principles or no principles at all. 

** Show by your actions, by your exercises to-day, that your aim is to 
develop body and mind harmoniously ; demonstrate that you have eliminated 
from your physical exercises all the tricks of the circus clown, just as you 
exclude from your mental exercises the harangues and pyrotechnical flights of 
the mind of the extreme radicals. 

** And now let the best man win. Try every one of you to be the best 
man, and take defeat with that consoling consciousness that you tried your 
best, and that more can not be expected.'* 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE. 



IT WAS NOT JOYFUL, FOR THE FACTORIES WERE 
CLOSED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THEIR HISTORY. 

The address of Alfred Dolge at the Twenty-fifth Annual reunion of his 
employees, January 27, 1894: 

" I welcome you to our Twenty-fifth reunion. For years we have all 
looked forward to this reunion, as one to be specially celebrated. Some of 
you had even planned an exhibition of the goods we manufacture in order 
to show the progress we have made during this quarter of a century. 
Programmes had been sketched for festivities which were to outshine 
anything Dolgeville had ever seen. 

"This celebration was to have been an Object Lesson, showing what 
labor and capital can accomplish when under a government whose economic 
policy aims continually to increase the prosperity of the masses, unmolested 
by partisan politics. 

**The party now in power, true to its old time hatred of industry and 
thrift, has inaugurated a policy so antagonistic to the welfare of both 
wage-earners and manufacturers that conditions have been created which 
impel me not to spend any money this year for festivities, or even for our 
customary dinner. Therefore I invited you to sit with me round these 
empty tables and ask you to accept my check for ^500.00 with the 
suggestion that you entrust it to a committee of three from your number, 
who shall use it to assist such of our co-workers as may need aid during the 
winter. 

" In reviewing our business for the years 1891 and 1892, I was able to 
report to you that they were the most successful years we have had. Each 
year I could announce a rise in wages and never have you enjoyed steadier 
employment than in those years. They will be known in the 
history of our country as the two years of sound economic policy 
(embodied in the McKinley Tariff Law) by which the purchasing powcf 
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of the masses was increased to such an extent that all the factories 
throughout the land were busy every working day in the year. Although 
we did not enjoy the much lauded privilege of supplying the Kaffirs of 
Zululandy the Bushwhackers of Australia, the Hindoos of East India, or the 
Coolies of China with the products of our factories, our home markets 
consumed all that America could make. 

** And now all this is reversed, and at this, our Twenty-fifth Reunion, 
I am compelled to offer aid to men who have worked with us, who can and 
are willing to work, and yet are forced to the level of mendicants merely 
because supreme ignorance and conceit reign at Washington. 

** For the first time in twenty-five years our factories are closed for 
want of orders; for the first time in twenty-five years I stand before you to 
state what you all know, that in spite of our earnest efforts, in spite of our 
many advantages, in spite of our acknowledged position as leaders in our 
lines of business, in spite of all this and more, we have not made any 
X>rogress during 1893. 

*' The first year of the 'Reform Era' is the darkest page in the records 
of our business, but not by any fault of ours. We have done our duty and 
more, by almost Herculean efforts we managed to keep our factories running 
until December 15th, while thousands of factories wfere forced to shut 
down entirely or partially as soon as the Secretary of the Treasury fired his 
bomb into the business community last June, threatening to pay Government 
obligations in silver. This bomb shattered the entire commercial structure; 
confidence was destroyed, values decreased, and our industries received such 
a staggering blow that the repeal of the silver bill, which the Free Traders 
claimed would set the wheels of industry going, did not make any 
impression upon the situation. 

* * What is there for me to review this year ? We received ten awards 
for the products of our factories at the Chicago World's Fair, but of what 
benefit can they be to us under the present condition of affairs ? True, we 
have been more fortunate than many others. Dolgeville knows as yet 
nothing of soup-houses. Dolgeville has not, like many other manufacturing 
towns, had occasion to appeal to the outside world for aid to feed and clothe 
starving and suffering wage-earners because, as stated before, we have 
managed to keep our factories going, and our men employed at some work 
or other. 

*• Most of you own your homes and when the factories closed you had 
saved enough to carry you through the winter without asking alms of 
anybody. 

* * Thanks to the lesson which we received under the first Cleveland 
regime, we do not carry all our eggs in one basket. We observed in time 
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that a powerful element was persistently at work to destroy American 
industries, and that its policy was first to attack the woolen industry, that 
corner stone of our industrial system. 

* * They very properly reasoned that our industrial structure would fall 
if they succeeded in demolishing the corner-stone, hence their combined, 
never-ceasing attacks, their ruthless and reckless attempts, from Mills to 
Wilson to annihilate the woolen industry. 

**Kjiowing this, I have ever since 1883, when the first onslaught was 
made, studied so to arrange our business that in case the people should ever 
be misled into putting a Free Trade party in power, the prosperity of 
Dolgeville should not depend upon the success of woolen mills alone. The 
diversity of our industries will always give sufficient employment to a 
majority of our people to at least keep the wolf from the door. 

** I have not much to say to you felt makers ; on the whole you have 
done well during the year, and if it were not for the reasons given, you 
would have earned good wages. But unfortunately, some of you who 
earn $2.25 per day in the factory have been compelled to work part of the 
year alongside Italians shoveling dirt for I1.25 per day. 

" I fear that the majority of our felt makers will henceforth have to work 
in the faictory for the same wages Italians get shoveling dirt. The Wilson 
bill will compel it. 

"Many of my friends are astonished that I oppose the Wilson bill, 
because they think free wool, free raw material, must benefit manufacturers. 

* * Let me show you how adroitly the Free Traders try to humbug people 
with their free raw material. The woolen schedule of the proposed Wilson 
tariff admits the so-called raw material free of duly, and reduces the duty on 
foreign hammerfelt about eighty cents per pound. If we investigate we find 
that American manufacturers, and through them consumers of American made 
woolen goods, never paid the duty on wool, except a small fraction thereof. 
The foreign wool growers paid the larger share of it for the privilege of sell- 
ing in our markets, just as the Bermuda potato growers, who appeared before 
the Wilson committee, admitted that they pay the duty on potatoes which 
they send here, and not our consumers. Statistics of the prices of wool in 
the various markets of the world for the past thirty years prove conclusively 
that the duty is chiefly paid by the foreigner, not by the American consumers. 

**But granting even that American manufacturers did pay the entire 
duty on wool, do you suppose for a moment that foreign wool growers will 
sell their wool at the same price if the demand for their wool is increased by 
three to four hundred million pounds per year, an amount equal to the total 
American product ? Certainly not ! We may perhaps get our wool two to 
thrte cents cheaper than now with a duty of eleven cents per pound, but the 
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reduction will not be more than that. This will make a difference of about 
ten cents on a pound of felt, while the duty on foreign felt is reduced eighty 
cents per pound, a difference of seventy cents per pound in favor of foreign 
as against American manufacturers. 

** If the duty on wool is removed, our American wool grower must stop 
raising sheep, and thousands of American farmers will be deprived of their 
income which this by-industry yields them. 

''After losing their home supply, American manufacturers will have to 
bid up the price of foreign wool in order to induce foreign wool growers to 
increase their herds. Our Government will lose the revenue from the duty 
on wool ; American farmers will lose their income ; American manufacturers 
will have to pay nearly as much for wool, while foreign manufacturers will 
be able to flood our market with the products of cheap labor. 

** But there is another cry with which Free Traders try to befog the 
public mind. They claim that with free raw materials ' The Markets of the 
World ' will be open to American manufacturers, and insist that we cannot 
sell our products in foreign markets because of the duty on raw materials. 
They dare not admit that it is a QUESTION OF WA GES, Aside from 
the fact that no one has as yet succeeded in pointing out those great markets 
in which American manufacturers can compete against the low wages of foreign 
factories, (all civilized nations of Europe produce more than they consume,) 
every school boy knows that as far as export trade is concerned American 
manufacturers enjoy free raw materials. 

"We have exported our piano felts to Europe ever since we demon- 
strated at the Vienna World's Exposition, in 1873, that we make the best 
piano felt. 

"Again, Free Traders are ready with the alarming cry that American 
manufacturers rob their home customers because they sell their products in 
foreign markets for less than at home. Of course they sell to foreign buyers 
cheaper ! because the framers of the McKinley Tariff law were wise enough 
to refund the duty on raw material used in goods made for export. Again, 
Free Traders ask us how it is that American manufacturers can compete in 
foreign countries, with free raw material, and ask for Protection at home ! 
Why ? Because foreign manufacturers will sell to the American importer 
so much below the price which they charge at home, as is necessary to obtain 
our market, exactly as the Bermuda potato grower does. 

'* The records of the Appraiser's office show this beyond dispute. Our 
Free Trade theorists can convince themselves by studying Custom House 
reports that the invoice prices for foreign made goods decline in the same 
ratio that the duties are increased, and increase as duties decrease. 

" It is a fact known to the commercial world that manufacturers will 
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always sell at less prices for export than for home consumption. They will 
often be satisfied to obt lin the bare cost of labor and material because the 
expense of running their factories is the same whether they work for export 
or not. Every importer and exporter will admit the truth of this statement, 
which applies as well to American as to European manufacturers. 

** During the past four months I have be^n repeatedly called to the 
Appraiser's ofhce at the New York Custom House to testify as to the market 
value of imported piano felt. I found the same grade of felt which we sell 
regularly in Europe invoiced by European manufacturers for less than one- 
half our selling price and away below the price which they charge in their 
home market. Sufficient reason against an ad valorem duty ! 

" Is it not clear that the Wilson Tariff means that American working- 
men must work for wages as low as European workingmen get, which means 
a great reduction here ? 

'• We can sell our felts in Europe, because there European manufactur- 
ers charge their regular price, but when they ship to America they sell for 
just so much Itss as the importer has to pay our Government for the privi- 
lege of selling in our markets. 

** Reduce the duty as the Wilson bill proposes, destroy the American 
industry, so that foreign manufacturers have no competition here, and they 
will raise their prices and make American consumers pay the duty. 

** We must meet this competition of cheap foreign labor as best we can 
and American manufacturers and workmen must both pay tribute to the 
idiosyncracies of Free Trade theorists. 

*^M ^^ ^t ^^ ^^ — Jr ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^y* ^^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^%^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^J* 

*' Our Statistics show that during the year 1886 when the effects of the 
low tariff of 1883 were felt to the full extent, the wages in our lelt factory 
averaged $303 per capita. In 1891, after the enactment of the McKinley 
bill, we paid $454 per capita while in 1893 the average dropped again to 
^401. This includes men, boys, women and girls. 

'' By the way, these statistics are open for inspection to all those who 
use the power of the press to belittle, insult, malign and ruin if they can, 
any American who has the courage to manufacture goods in this country. I 
defy Free Traders to point to any woolen mill in Europe where for the same 
number of hours per day anything like the wages which we paid during 1891 
and 1892, 'the McKinley years,' can be earned. 

** Many of my friends wondered why the Free Trade press denounced 
me in such unmeasured terms for closing our factories the fifteenth of 
December. 

* ' The reasons why they singled me out for their most vicious attacks 
are many. 
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" I am the first American manufacturer who succeeded in producing in 
this country the finest grade of piano felt ever made in the world. This 
alone is a great crime in the eyes of Free Traders. Previous to establishing 
this industry here, American consumers depended entirely upon importers. 
I further had the audacity to introduce the felt shoe industry into America, 
and thanks to Protection and ingenuity, succeeded in giving the American 
j>eople better shoes for less money than could be obtained from abroad. 
The importation of felt shoes has almost ceased, and this industry is now so 
firmly established in our country that, thousands of wage-earners are 
supported by it. Because of these successes Dolgeville sprung up around 
these factories, and is now one of the most prosperous villages in Central 
New York. Hence Dolgeville is an eyesore to our Free Trade friends. 

**If I had built all these factories in New York or Chicago, the Free 
Trade press would never have noticed me; but here is Dolgeville, a 
prosperous village, built up entirely under the healthful influences of 
Protection, with the greatest promises for the future, almost within the 
Adirondack wilderness. Ever since I harnessed the beautiful falls of our 
stream and made them drive labor saving machines, enabling me to pay you 
good wages, and to supply our customers with better goods at lower prices 
than they ever bought from importers, these Free Traders have hated me, 
hated Dolgeville and everything connected with Dolgeville most cordially. 
The arguments of Free Traders were of no avail against this living example 
and indisputable demonstration of the beneficent results of Protection, hence 
they resort to vituperation. 

<' Thousands of mills had to shut down and not much was said about it. 
Our neighbors in the Mohawk Valley had closed their mills for months, 
throwing thousands out of employment, and nothing was said, but what a 
howl from Seattle to Providence when it became known that we had closed. 

"The most ridiculous stories were invented, and religiously copied 
from paper to paper. A country paper printed that I had sent a trusted 
agent to Europe to look about for a factory. That editor knew of the 
return of my agent, with plans for this imaginary factory, which this editor 
located in Germany, and he knew further that the plans had been approved 
by our experts and the machinery would soon be removed, and Dolgeville 
was to be left to its fate and the tender mercy of Mr. Cleveland and his Free 
Trade associates. 

" This story was again telegraphed to the Free Trade papers throughout 
the country, but none of them found it worth while to inquire what I knew 
about all this. 

"Such performances, however, are thoroughly in keeping with their 
high-handed methods. It is on a par with their ' dinner pail ' argument. 
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These unscrupulous people will print anything at any time, at anyone's 
expense, if it furthers their object- 

* * The whole propaganda for Free Trade has been from the very begin- 
ning a chain of the most bare-faced misrepresentations, studiously circulated 
fot the purpose of creating a hatred of, and inciting laborers and the com- 
munity against, manufacturers, mill owners and employers. 

** One of the foremost tariff and civil service reformers and consequently 
most persistent and successful office-seekers called upon me some ten years 
ago. It was about the time of the first Cleveland campaign. Our friend, 
mistaking me for a Cleveland man, and therefore a Free Trader, desired my 
assistance in getting up an argument against Protection for the woolen 
industry. He desired especially to show that American manufacturers did 
not pay any more for labor than the European. 

. ** In the course of the conversation I called his attention to an error in 
his statements. He admitted the error but coolly remarked that facts had to 
be manufactured to suit the theory if necessary. 

** There you have all there is of science, honesty and integrity of the 
Free Traders of the Cleveland school, in a * nut shell.' 

** I do not mean to insult those who really believe that with Free Trade 
they will be better off because they can buy their clothing, etc. , cheaper in 
Europe than here, and further believe that their salaries as clerks, teachers, 
college professors, or their income as doctors, lawyers, artists, etc., will 
remain the same as now by classifying them with the hyprocrites who write 
daily the most contradictory arguments with the seriousness of honest men. 

** Neither do I intend to take issue with honest Democrats who believe 
in Free Trade as an ultimate measure to be adopted by us, when we will be 
ready to fight the world, as England was when she discarded Protection. 
But I want to fix the responsibility for the present situation where it belong:;. 

** It has been said that the workingmen voted for the change, that they 
are responsible for it and must accept the consequences. The statement is 
true, the workingmen voted for it ; even the majority of you here to night 
voted for it ; but you are not responsible for it, and it is cruel to say that the 
workmen deserve the unspeakable misery which this change has brought upon 
them and the whole country. 

'* The responsibility lies with those who told you that your dinner pail 
would cost fifty cents more if tin were manufactured in America. The 
responsibility is with those who created, nursed and stimulated among work- 
men, under the guise of friendship, hatred, envy and jealousy against the 
manufacturers. The responsibility lies with those unscrupulous men who 
harrangued you in speech and print ; who told the people that manufactur- 
ers were robber barons, robbing you of your earnings and the people of their 
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money, who pictured the manufacturers as veritable vultures preying upon 
the poor innocent, forbearing, simple people of these United States. * A 
huge, fat, voracious, bawling monster, * are the words which one of the high 
priests of Free Trade, who once enjoyed the confidence of our German- 
American citizens, applied to our industries in his attempt to create prejudice 
against manufacturers. These are the men who are responsible for the exis- 
tence of soup houses, starvation and destitution in our manufacturing towns, 
where previously prosperity reigned. It is those who proclaimed from the 
platform that * our plain people live too extravagantly ' and who administer 
object lessons to compel them * to live more frugally ' to whom the responsi- 
bility belongs. 

" It is the intelligent, rabid, fanatic Free Trader who distorts the truth, 
and tortures facts to sustain his theory, who aroused and fostered with much 
more shrewdness and ability than the blatant anarchist, the hatred of those 
who earn wages against those who pay wages, who is really responsible for 
the situation. 

" Their arguments had some plausibility, and since they seem to have 
no other purpose in life than to free poor laboring men from the clutches of 
those * bawling monsters ' the manufacturers, the masses followed them, and 
in the midst of plenty, during the most prosperous times America has ever 
seen, the people were induced to vote for a change. 

*' The change came and we find as Mr. Cleveland's Christmas present 
to the American people, over forty per cent, of our railroads bankrupt and 
in the hands of receivers, a shrinkage of value unknown in history ; stop- 
pages of mills, factories and mines everywhere ; bankruptcy staring the young 
manufacturer in the face, who ventured to start in business believing that 
Protection would prevail ; starvation the fate of the workman and his family; 
wreckage, ruin and destruction wherever we turn and no hope for relief, 
because the Government is in the hands of men who are controlled by the 
Free Trade element. 

** What do these men say* now when facing this deplorable condition? 
Have you heard of any Reform Club philanthropist lifting a finger to allevi- 
ate the sufferings which they have brought upon us ? 

** Are they opening their treasury, which supplied immense amounts of 
money for Free Trade literature during the campaign, now to assist the suf- 
fering ? Not so ! They simply continue their brutal assaults upon manu- 
facturers, trying to throw the responsibility upon them. 

'* They demand of them to keep their mills going, although those very 
Free Traders have cut off the purchasing power of the manufacturer's best 
customers, the American workingmen. 

** Let us calmly look at the situation in which manufacturers find them- 
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selves at present. A manufacturer starts in business like an importer, 
merchant or banker, for but one purpose : to make money. If he loses 
sight of this fact for a moment he will have to quit business for he is sure to 
fail in the end. 

*' Very few manufacturers start in business with sufficient capital to be 
independent of their banker or their supply men. The manufacturer must 
use credit, and unless he can submit to his banker a statement once every 
year whi( h shows a profit his credit will soon be gone. 

**The present situation in which nobody knows what the outcome of 
the tariff agitation will be, forces manufacturers to exercise the greatest care. 
They cannot make up any goods because they do not know what their 
market value will be when the tariff is changed. But even if they would 
attempt to run their mills because they desire to keep their men employed, 
they cannot do so, because bankers are not willing to extend the usual credit 
to them owing to the uncertainty as to what the goods will be worth when 
* ready for the market. Can any reasonable person blame either bankers or 
manufacturers for being as conservative and prudent as the condition of 
business dictates? 

** I can quote you from leading Free Trade papers of recent date where 
they admit that some of our factories will have to be closed, that 
manufacturers will have to be satisfied with smaller profits, and Messrs. 
Cleveland, Carlisle and Wilson most unblushingly pronounce that the 
wage -earner must be satisfied with lower wages but promise them * steadier 
employment. * 

**I will not insult you by stopping one moment at these sympathetic 
utterances of our 'statesmen.' It is true that you must accept lower wages, 
and you have a fort taste now of the steady employment which you will 
enjoy when Europe can dump all its surplus products upon our markets. 

** But why must or should manufacturers or wage-earners be satisfied 
with a reduced income ? ' For the benefit of the many ' your hypocritical 
Free Trader answers. Who are the ' many ' ? You have an illustration 
right here in Dolgeville. During 1893 we paid out fully 25 per cent, less 
for wages than we paid in 1892, although the rate of wages has not been 
reduced, excepting to those who received the larger salaries. Who were the 
losers? The wage-earners only? Certainly not ! Every man, woman and 
child in Dolgeville lost their share of it. The storekeeper, the landlord, the 
real estate owner, the doctor, the lawyer, the liveryman, the tailor, in short, 
every one who lives in Dolgeville, and even beyond; the people of Little 
Falls an 1 other towns where we get our supplies from, lost a part of it. 

" Indeed, Free Traders generally concede now that wage-earners must 
accept lower wages if the Wilson bill becomes law. 
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''It is also estimated by more reliable authorities than those quoted 
that this reduction will amount to about 30 per cent, oh an arerage from 
the wages paid at present. 

* * Who will be benefitted by this general reduction of income, this 
terrible curtailment of the purchasing power of the masses? Answer of the 
Free Trader, * The Masses* whom they have taken under their particular 
protection and [)arental care. 

' < What is the cause of the immense progress this nation has made 
during the past thirty years ; a progress that astonished the world at Phila- 
delphia and Chicago? What caused the rapid development of our natural 
resources to a degree undreamt of, in such a short period ? What enabled 
us to pay that enormous war debt saddled upon the nation by the same party 
which now, because of its utter incompetency to govern, threatens us again 
in a time of peace with the creation of a new debt ? 

* ' It was the growth of our industries ; our manufacturers who daily 
created wealth by turning ore i«to iron and steel for useful purposes ; our 
manufacturers who set the spinning jenny and loom going to weave cloth, 
thereby stimulating wool growing in the far west ; it was our manufacturers 
who went into the forests and turned the trees into furniture, and thousands 
of other articles of necessity, comfort and luxury. It is also the manufac- 
turer who creates work for the thousands of able hands who cannot possibly 
be employed on the farm. The manufacturer calls upon the inventive genius 
to construct labor-saving machines for the benefit of mankind. 

''It is the manufacturer who makes banking profitable and safe, for 
there is no other so good, so safe, so profitable a customer to our banks as 
the hard-working manufacturer. 

"To injure, to ruin, if possible, this most useful member of our body 
politic, has been the constant aim of Free Traders, who are on the road to 
complete success, with Mr. Cleveland handling the party whip. The Free 
Trade papers are daily maligning the manufacturer who declares that the 
Wilson bill compels him to reduce wages in order to compete with the prod- 
ucts of cheap foreign labor, and the question is most impertinently asked, 
why the manufacturer did not increase wages after the McKinley bill became 
a law. 

** They know better ; every Free Trader knows that not a single manu- 
facturer received an iota more for his goods after the passage of the McKinley 
bill, because the European manufacturer was only too willing to pay the 
increased duty ; he has paid it and is paying it to this day, thereby lessening 
the burden of the American taxpayer. 

** On felts the duty was raised forty per cent, and yet felt is sold for less 
than ever before, which is true of nearly all protected articles. Consequently 
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American manufacturers could not raise wages, but they could keep up the 
old standard of wages and give their men steady employment. You know 
that in our factories the increased business enabled us to raise wages in 189 1 
about eleven per cent., and in 1892 over twelve per cent., and reduce the 
hours of labor from ten to nine and a half per day. 

*' What have we to expect ? now you may ask. No one can tell. The 
patriotic people believe that the Wilson bill will never pass, because they 
have confidence that with the majority of our Congressmen the welfare of 
their constituents will weigh more than the dictation of the party leader. 

*'But if, according to Mr. Cleveland's fervent wish, the Wilson bill 
should become a law, we must prepare for the worst for a number of years. 

** The Wilson bill means retrogression, because the purchasing power 
of the masses will be curtailed, and therefore the production of articles of 
use, comfort, and even the necessities of. life must be curtailed. Values will 
be destroyed, rents become lower, because the impoverished workingmen 
or clerks cannot afford to live in comfortable homes any longer and must 
seek cheaper quarters. With the falling of rents real estate values will 
shrink, and many a poor man who saved a few hundred dollars from his 
wages to buy a house will lose his equity and be driven from his home. 

**Am I overdrawing the picture? Do I use too somber colors? If 
you think so read history and observe the consequences of the former Free 
Trade regimes, which resulted in the panics of 1837 and 1857. Ask those 
who suffered in those days, and then remember that soup-houses for the 
benefit of the workingmen were not known since 1857 until the first year of 
the second Cleveland reign, 1893. 

** Think what you may of manufacturers. Surely there are none who 
started, or who run their factories only for the purpose of benefitting work- 
ingmen ; you can find none such either here or in Europe. But I assure you 
that any manufacturer, from the richest to the poorest, is a better citizen, 
more of a patriot than all of the Fiee Traders you can find on this side of the 
Atlantic, and more than that, he is pre-eminently a more useful citizen. 

'* When we came to Dolgeville in 1874 the population was about one 
hundred, and the total wealth according to the assessment roll a little over 
130,000. To-day we have 2,000 inhabitants, and the assessment roll shoal's 
taxable property to the ampunt of 1 1,200, 000. Industry created this wealth 
and every person in Dolgeville has been benefitted. 

** You find the same at Little Falls, and up and down the Mohawk river 
wherever a factory chimney is smoking. Even in the Southern States manu- 
facture is lifting the people from a state of semi-barbarism to that of edu- 
cation and culture. Destroy industry and you destroy culture ; compel those 
whom Mr. Cleveland chooses to call * the plain people ' to give up their 
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acquired habits of home comfort and culture and you pave the road to 
depravity. Throw the factory hands back to shoveling dirt, and they will 
become as coarse as the uneducated Italians. 

** Discourage enterprise, and capital will flow out of the country and 
seek employment elsewhere. Dishonor the ennobling pursuits of manufac- 
ture and our best men will leave us to seek other fields of usefulness. We 
shall then become what the Free Traders would like to have us, an agricul- 
tural people, tillers of the soil, without the elevating influence of the factory 
system. 

** But let us not borrow trouble ; we have all that we can fight now ; 
and let us not lose faith in the good hard common sense of the American 
people. They have been fooled, but as Lincoln said, * All the people can- 
not be fooled all the time.' 

** Truth will prevail, and when opportunity offers, the people of the 
United States will demonstrate that they mean to proceed in their onward 
march to higher purposes, higher culture, and greater freedom in spite of the 
men who now, as autocratic rulers, attempt to turn backward the wheels of 
progress. * ' 
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A NATIONAL LABOR INSURANCE AND 

PENSION SYSTEM. 



ADVOCATED BY ALFRED DOLGE. 



At the twcnty-sixtk annual reunion of his employees on January 31, 
1895, Alfred Dolge delivered an address that has been published and 
discussed in all parts of the country. He gave a resume of the operation of 
his Insurance and Pension system and advocated its nationalization. He 
explained that its only defect was its narrow scope, being confined in its 
operation exclusively to the industries of Dolgevillc. The resume showed 
that Mr. Dolge had paid into the pension fund ^31,367.75 the interest on 
which is sufficient to support all pensioners now on the roll without further 
contributions. He had paid to insurance companies on policies held for 
employees, premiums aggregating ^34,595.17. The face value of p)olicics 
held for employees on January i, 1895 was ^172,000. The amounts paid 
into savings banks for employees rejected by insurance companies, being 
equivalent to the premiums that would have bed paid on policies if they had 
been accepted, together with other funds for the benefit of employees, such 
as the Endowment account, the School Society fund and the fund for the 
maintenance of parks, brought the aggregate sum set aside for the benefit of 
the employees during the operation of the system up to ^219,178. 

After submitting a statement covering the above summary, in tabulated 
form, Mr. Dolge addressed his workmen as follows: 

** You will observe that no contribution has been made to the Pension 
Fund for the year 1894. The reason for this is that the interest on our 
present fund is more than sufficient to pay our pensioners, and unless the 
number of our employees should largely increase, there will be no need of 
any further contributions. This proves that we have allowed too high a rate 
of contribution. 

''Our statistics based on a twenty years' period shows that a rate of 
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^4.00 per annum contributed for each employee is ample to assure the 

security of the fund. This is equal to about three-quarters of one per 

• 

cent. of. the amount of wages paid, and demonstrates that this pension 
system can be adopted by all employers. If a business does hot per- 
mit of setting aside annually an amount equal to three- quarters of 
one per cent, of the wages paid, I claim that such a business is too 
close to the verge of bankruptcy to be useful to society. The only 
question which arises is as to whether or not it is wise to adopt this 
system. 

** You are aware of the various criticisms to which I have been subjected 
during these twenty years. It required that stubborness with which nature 
endowed me, to keep up a scheme which was ridiculed by many, looked 
upon by the business world as an impractical hobby of a dreamer, and which 
was scorned by you, for whose benefit it was devised. I understood you^ 
because in my younger days when earning my living at the bench, I had the 
same thoughts which control you now. I was a socialist then, more 
enthusiastic, stronge and firmer in my belief, and better grounded in the 
doctrines of socialism than are any of you, having been the pupil of one of 
the founders of the socialistic movement. I therefore knew that everything 
which I, as your employer, would offer you, outside of your wages, would be 
received with distrust, or at best with indifference. 

" I have never claimed that my S3rstem would solve the social problem. 
This question which is daily pushing itself to the front, imperatively 
demanding solution, is altogether too immense to be solved by a single man 
or a single institution, or by a theory. But while I knew that something 
was wrong in our wage system, that the relation of capital to labor needed 
great improvement, I also knew that socialism, as preached by Karl Marx 
could not furnish the remedy. 

'* The founder of the American School of Economics, George Gunton, 
was the first to point out the economic error of Marx's theory of surplus 
value, upon which he rests his whole doctrine. 

** Knowing and feeling the defects in the present system, and knowing 
also that the most advocated remedy, socialism, was based on a wrong 
assumption, I studied carefully all the writers on economics, from Adam 
Smith to Gary, only to become more confused without getting any light on 
the subject. George Gunton, who has been truly called the Darwin of the 
< dismal science,' had not then written his great work, and I did not enjoy 
as in later years, his teaching. 

**Not getting any satisfaction from economic writers, I turned my 
attention to the experiments made with profit-sharing. I found that nearly 
all profit-sharing schemes lacked an economic basis. Isolated individual 
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efforts can have but little influence upon the entire social system as we know 
it, since the advent of the wage and factory system. 

" Profit sharing as practiced is either paternalism or philanthropy, both 
of which are injurious to social development and individual freedom. Nor 
can profit-sharing ever, be generally adopted, because there are always a con- 
siderable number of enterprises which yield no profits, and in times of 
adversity often suffer losses. Profit-sharing is at best a makeshift, adopted 
by well meaning people to atone for the iniquities of the laissez /aire doc- 
trine, as introduced and upheld by the antiquated school ot middle class 
economics which teaches that ' profits rise as wages fall. ' 

** Any system which depends solely upon the will of the employer, and 
cannot be made an inseparable part of the wage-earning system is repulsive, 
and therefore not worth considering. 

** With nothing to copy or adapt, I had to resort to experiments, and 
you will pardon me if I feel rather proud to-night because I can say to you 
that my system, after a test of twenty years, can be called the effectual path- 
breaker for the road which will lead to the solution of the social problem as 
it confronts us to-day. 

" Twenty years experience have shown that this system contains the 
essential elements of success. We have been able to do for our workingmen 
what ordinary wage-working does not furnish. 

** Eight of pur men who could not work any longer have enjoyed the 
benefits of the Pension Fund. We paid to them j;8,372.'^6 in all, sufl&cient 
to enable them to enjoy the rest of their days in ease and comfort. 

**Froni life insurance the families of four of our co-workers derived 
benefits, protecting them against want and destitution. 

"It is a satisfaction to me to see our pensioners strolling leisurely along 
our streets enjoying their declining days instead of seeing them in the fectory, 
attempting under painful exertion to do a day's work, occupying places 
which could be filled so much better by younger men. 

"But in modern society nothing gives its best results which is not 
general in its operation. 

"Thus far my system has been limited to one enterprise. This 
prevents certain advantages which would otherwise accrue. For instance, if 
there was no railroad but our short line from here to Little Falls, it would 
still be very much better traveling than the old method with slow 
teams over the muddy road, but its advantages would not be nearly as 
great as they are now that it connects with the great New York Central 
system, which means practically, to connect with all points of the conti- 
nent. 

" My system has been limited to Dolgeville, and as you all know it has 
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been immensely beneficial, but its benefits would be much greater if it 
could touch hands with every workshop in the United States. 

" Its advantages have been somewhat enhanced by the extension of its 
application to the firms of Daniel Green & Co. and the C. F. Zimmermann 
Co. Previously the full benefits could only accrue so long as the wage- 
earner worked for this firm. When an employee left us for whatever reason, 
he lost considerable of the benefits. While this disadvantage is not equal to 
the advantage gained, it is one that should be eliminated because it restricts 
the freedom of wage-earners, and does not permit of their changing their 
place of employment witftout loss. 

*' It tends to restrict the wage-earner to one employer, and in the hands 
of a mean employer might be greatly to his disadvantage, but as I said before, 
this advantage is not due to any defect in the system itself, but results only 
from the limited extent of its application. 

** It will be seen that every new industry added to the system lessens 
this defect, as is shown by the addition of our neighbors, Green & Co., 
and the C. F. Zimmermann Co. If it were adopted by all tex- 
tile industries, it would remove this defect, as far as the workers in 
those industries were concerned, so long as they remain in this general 
industry. 

*' If the railroad system of this country should adopt it, the same would 
be true of all railroad employees, whatever the road they worked on, though 
they changed from a road in California to a road in Maine. 

'*This leads me to what I regard as the most important culmination, 
namely, its national adoption. If it were adopted for all industries in the 
United States, protecting all wage-earners of whatever kind, we would then 
have all the advantages and none of the disadvantages. 

'* I am not advocating that all employers should adopt this system, nor 
that the wage-earners should demand it of them as individual concerns. I 
adopted it as an experiment, to test its working as an economic principle, by 
which wage -earners could be enabled to avoid what everybody admits to be 
a great disadvantage of our modern industrial system, namely, the fear of 
want when the power to work and earn fails. 

*'It was this fact which really led Karl Marx to evolve his doctrine, 
that what he calls * surplus value ' does not belong to capital but to the work- 
ingman, whom he considers the only producer of wealth. While Marx's 
extreme position cannot be realized short of the disruption of society, it is 
generally admitted that wage-workers do not get their full share of wealth 
produced by them in connection with capital, but no means have as yet been 
devised successfully to give it to them. 

' We should not be too much disposed to blame wage- workers for becom- 
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ing socialists, under conditions which allow only a small minority of them to 
acquire a sufficiency to provide for old age. 

" With abject poverty, and, perhaps, the poorhouse staring the majority 
of them in the face if they live too long, no wonder that the wage-earners 
lend a ready ear to theorists and dreamers, feeling that they have nothing to 
lose, and everything to gain. Hence, socialism makes converts daily, pop- 
ulibm gains ground, and capital, which means our civilization, is perma- 
nently in danger. 

''Admitting that the wage -earners are entitled to more than they now 
receive, it is the province of statesmanship to provide the wa)rs and means 
and the proper methods to secure it for them. My experiments with our 
Pension Fund, covering a period of twenty years, demonstrate the entire 
feasibility of a National Labor Insurance or Pension, assuring every honest 
wage- earner at the age of sixty years, or sooner if disabled, his full wages to 
the end of his days. 

"A contribution of one per cent, of the amount of wages earned, paid 
by the employer annually into a National Insurance Fund, would be ample 
to assure this. No wage -earner with a clean record would then have to fear 
the time when his * economic efficiency ' had reached the unprofitable point. 

'* The adoption of this system wojld effectually disperse socialism and 
populism, both standing menaces to progressive civilization. It would 
elevate all our wage-earners socially, because they could live up to their in- 
come, and would not be compelled to deny themselves the comforts to which 
they are entitled, through fear of want in their declining years. 

** Such a system would make better citizens, which is the greatest benefit 
that can accrue to a nation. 

" This system does not in the least interfere with individual develop- 
ment. It is entirely free from the objection of putting the thrifty on the same 
level with the spendthrift, the industrious with the lazy, the efficient with the 
inefficient. 

*■ ' Individuality will have full sway for development, and no reason can 
be found why this plan should not be acceptable to the wage-earner. Nor 
can I find any reason why an employer can object to pay that pittance into a 
National Insurance Fund, which would simply be an imperceptible fraction 
in the ' cost of production,' shared by all alike. Every manufacturer charges 
yearly an adequate amount for the wear and tear of his machinery to expense 
account. Why cannot he pay, on the same principle, his share of the 
Insurance Fund, for the wear and tear of the brains and sinews of his 
employees ? There is no better investment for an employer than that which 
enables him to ask a man to retire upon his pension when he gets too old to 
produce as good or as much work as the younger man. 
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'^ It is impossible to go into details as to the practical working of such a 
system of National Labor Insurance to-night, but its probability and practica- 
bility can be demonstrated beyond a doubt. I believe that this nation is 
destined to show the world that the factory system, the utilizing of natural 
forces, the combination of brain and brawn, as exemplified in our great rail- 
road, commercial and industrial enterprises, does not mean the degradation 
of the wage earners, but on the contrary that our great industrial progress 
inevitably leads to higher and higher social development for wage-earners, 
and higher civilization for the nation/' 
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THE CULTURE MISSION. 



INFLUENCE OF THE MUSIC TRADES IN THE EDUCATION OF 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Alfred Dolge was a guest at the annual banquet of the Chicago Music 
Trade Association at the Hotel Richelieu, Chicago, on Saturday evening, 
February 17th, 1895, on which occasion he was called upon to respond to 
the toast, ** The Music Trades.'* In this address Mr. Dolge shows that the 
manufacturer is able to contemplate the results of his industry from a higher 
standpoint than that of a mere money-maker. 

In introducing Mr. Dolge, President Charles N. Post said: **It is 
with very great pleasure that I introduce to you as the chief speaker of the 
evening a gentleman from New York, a place situated about 200 miles south- 
east of Dolgeville, the location of which you are all familiar with. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say a word about him, because you all know just 
what kind of a man he is ; a prosperous merchant, a large manufacturer, a 
bright politician — in the higher sense — a philanthropist and a Protectionist. 
I have given him warning, however, that there are several good low tariff 
Democrats in the room who will be after him if he says a word on Protection. 
He speaks to the toast of * The Music Trades,' and I have the honor of 
introducing Alfred Dolge of New York." Referring to the scene that fol- 
lowed the Chicago Indicator said : 

*' The reception that was given to the distinguished manufacturer when 
he stood up in his place at the right of the President was of the most flattering 
character. He was applauded and applauded again and again, and finally 
the enthusiasm broke out in a series of cheers and the waving of napkins. 
That Mr. Dolge was pleased over the tribute his frank and manly counten- 
ance, wreathed in smiles, plainly told." 

When quiet had been restored Mr. Dolge spoke as follows : 

'* There is no greater honor for a business man than that of being 
invited to address the members of his trade. 
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*' We know each other pretty well. We meet so often in trade or com- 
petition that it does not require the talent of a mind reader to form an 
opinion. 

' * I come here under duress. My good friend, your able President, 
politely but impressively informed me that I could not afford to decline your 
invitation for the third time. 

'' Here I am, and if I should disappoint you now, after all, the respon- 
sibility must rest upon your genial President. 

" It has been said that I can only talk on three subjects — Protection, 
Profit-Sharing and Education. 

<* Perhaps this is true, but I am sure to have your unanimous^ consent 
to drop Protection to-night. This, to me so beautiful a flower — has hardly 
a resting place in the Windy City — this very hot-bod of Free Trade or 
Tariff Reform, as you call it here. 

**As for Profit-Sharing, let me say that my love for it was bom 
twenty five years ago while working at the bench as a piano maker. 

*'With that rare modesty so characteristic of the members of the 
music trades, the piano and organ makers of those days promptly informed 
the world that they rolled up fortunes and demonstrated it by erecting 
immense factories in a few years after starting business. 

" When [ concluded to leave the bench I hesitated whether I should 
follow their example and take a share of the profits by making pianos, or 
quit my craft and become a piano supply man in order, more directly, to- 
share in their profits. I decided for the latter and found the piano and 
organ manufacturers as liberal as 1 had expected. 

** They have given me a good share of their profits ever since Do you 
blame me for believing in profit sharing? There is hardly one here 
to-night with whom I do not 'share profits' to this day, and this is one of 
the many reasons why I feel so pe/fectly at home among you. 

** I have long dedred to see this kind of meeting among the trade. It 
is a pleasure and a privilege which we enjoy too seldom, and we should 
always make the best of it. 

** The members of the music trades are all workers, hard workers; so 
much so that even when they attend social gatherings it generally mcang 
business and work for them. Show me another trade of similar magnitude 
where the bosses are at their posts from 8 o'clock in the morning until six 
o'clock at night, attending to business as a matter of course even after they 
have accumulated millions. 

'* We can boast of quite a number of millionaires in our trades who 
commenced at the bottom of the ladder. As a matter of fact, every 
successful house in the music trade has been founded by self-made men, wha 
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earned their reputation and fortunes by hard, persevering work, keen 
foresight and courageous enterprise. 

** You Western men have given us in the East points during the past 
eight or ten years; you have had the benefit of Eastern experience and added 
to it that peculiar Western push and vim, that defiant self-reliance which is 
bound to succeed. 

** We come out here to learn of you, and when we go home we tell 
our boys to wake up and bestir themselves or else Chicago will outinar- 
shal us. 

"Years ago I sent my boy here to get a good Western training, and 
under the special guardianship of that thorough Western hustler, Mr. Post, 
the boy succeeded so well, came home so full of steam, that I had to send 
him to Europe for one year to cool off. Your great success, admired by all, 
is undoubtedly due to the immense opportunity every man has in the Wes^ 
to develop his individuality. 

** Individuality plays a most important role in our trade. The manu- 
facturer of musical instruments impresses his individuality upon the goods he 
makes. A musical instrument is not like a piece of cotton or woolen goods, 
simply manufactured cotton or wool of a certain grade. The value of a 
musical instrument is established by the man whose name it bears. The 
man, the individuality is the greatest factor. The man who designs the 
instrument, the man v/ho manages the factory, the man who sells the instru- 
ment, makes its value. He is responsible for it long after it leaves his store. 
The success of his business depends upon the character of the instrument he 
makes and sells. Hence every maker feels that his personal reputation is at 
stake with every instrument he sends out into the world, and he watches his 
product as a father watches his children, and hence it is that, as I said before, 
there is no trade which can boast of so many workers in the best sense of the 
word as the music trades. 

** And gentlemen, if there is anything in my career of which I am 
really proud, it is the fact that I have worked for seven 5'ears at the bench 
as a piano maker, that I received my business education whilst working 
among you, and that I can justly call myself one of you. 

** In answering to the toast assigned to me, however, I desire most par- 
ticularly to speak of the * culture mission, ' which the music trades have so 
ably fulfilled in America. 

"The members of the music trades can rightfully claim that they are 
and always have been the musical educators of the American people. 

"Who built our first concert halls? Who enabled us to listen to the 
great masters of the world ? Who have always an open purse for artists ? 
Who foster music schools and assist artistic enterprises? Upon whom 
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do the musical press actually depend for support ? The members of the 
music trades. 

** Be it said that they do all this for gain. Even so ; neither they nor 
musical culture could progress and succeed if they acted from philanthropic 
motives regardless of business principles. The best philanthropy is always 
that which is associated with business success ; no other can be permanent. 

** It is true that the history of the music trades shows more commercial 
success than any other legitimate business. It is furthermore true that to-day 
the music trades hold a most enviable position in the world of finance. But 
does that effect the undeniable truth, that we would not have the musical 
culture of which we boast, but for the persevering active work of the mem- 
bers of the music trades ? 

'* What the thousand dollar grand piano is to the parlor of the million- 
aire, the common accordeon is to the home of the farmer on the plains or the 
miner in the mountains. Many a wealthy man who now owns an expensive 
grand piano imbibed his love of music when, as a poor boy, he played the 
jewsharp or accordeon. 

** Wherever you hear music you find culture, taste, the nobler instincts 
of mankind more or less developed, and the members of the music trades are 
the pioneers who plant a musical instrument in the log house of the frontiers- 
man as soon as he has cleared the primeval forest, or furrowed the virgii\ 
soil of the plains. And thus, with every musical instrument you sell, you 
sow the seed of culture and plUnt the germs of a higher civilization. 

**I therefore ask you gentlemen, to fill your glasses and drink to the 
trade whose success necessitates, besides the cool-headed business enterprise, 
a combination of the sensitive, refined enthusiasm which is the chief inspira- 
tion to the best impulses of progressive society.'* 
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SOME INTERESTING REMINISCENCES. 



ALFRED DOLGE TALKS ABOUT THE MEN WHO DE- 
VELOPED THE MUSIC TRADE INDUSTRY 

IN AMERICA. 

The annual banquet of the Piano Manufacturers' Association at the 
Hotel Waldorf, in New York, Thursday evening, March 28, 1895, was a 
notable affair. Among the guests and speakers were many men whose 
names are familiar in all parts of this country, and in Europe, and whose 
fame is not confined exclusively within the limits of any trade or industry. 

William Steinway presided and delivered a long address. Among the 
other speakers were Chauncey M. Depew, St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Ea^U\ J. Seaver Page, one of the wittiest after dinner talkers in 
the world ; Henry E. Krehbiel, the famous critic and lecturer, and Alfred 
Dolge. 

Mr. Dolge*s address was devoted to reminiscences of the men who had 
developed the music trade industry in the New World. He spoke as follows, 
being frequently applauded : 

**Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — To give reminiscences of the 
piano trade is practically to give a history of a number who have earned 
the proud title of * self-made ' men. 

** When I entered the arena nearly thirty years ago, the illustrious 
names of which our trade are so justly proud had already secured a firm foot- 
ing. In fact the American piano was even then considered the peer, if not 
the superior, of its European ancestor. Like nearly every other industry, the 
piano industry was started in America by foreigners, and consequently 
followed the methods of Europe, especially England. 

** We soon broke loose from European traditions, however, as we have 
done in every industry which our law-makers allowed to develop. We always 
have been willing to let our mother countries teach us how to walk, but as 
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soon as the hot blood of the full-grown youth began to circulate, we chose 
our own way, and often cut our path right^through the thickest wilderness. 
** What a revolution from 1850 to 1867, the time of the World's Fair 
at Paris, where the American system scored its first great triumph ! 

" It interests us little who really originated the full iron frame, the 
overstrung scale, etc.; it is sufficient that these great innovations were success- 
fully used and developed to their full extent in America ; so much so, that 
they are everywhere acknowledged as the ^American system,' and have been 
adopted by all progressive manufacturers of the Old World. 

'* Unquestionably the commanding position which the piano trade 
occupies to-day among the industries of our^nation, is due to the immense 
opportunity w^hich it offered in its beginning to the development of indi- 
viduality. 

** Even to this day the name of the maker of a piano or organ estab- 
lishes its value. There is no other industry in which individuality plays such 
an important role. We find in this trade characters developed at the bench, 
who impressed their individuality upon the firm which they founded to such 
an extent that the lustre of their names will last for generations. 

** Perhaps you think it not wise in me to touch upon this theme, because 
of the peculiar position which I occupy ; but, as some of you know, I worked 
seven years at the bench as a piano maker, and no man with warm blood can 
ever forget his first love. 

** I revel in the memory of the great men whom I have met in the piano 
trade. Who could know Frederick Mathushek, that roving genius, without 
admiiing his talent? Who would not like to again enjoy an hour with witty 
and sarcastic Albert Weber, the man possessed by an ambition which knew 
no bounds, ever ready for battle, willing even to create a'foe if he could 
not meet one perchance ? 

** Jonas, Thomas and Frank Chickering are illustrious names, the very 
personification of the dignity which distinguishes our trade. 

** Deacon Estey, Lowell and Henry Mason, Needham, Smith, Prince 
and others remind us of the glorious history of the American organ which 
captured the world. 

''We will always remember Ernst Knabe, the mechanical and (om- 
mercial genius, who would invariably turn adverse conditions to advantage. 
I learned to admire the persevering qualities of Ernst Knabe when he showed 
me his factories at Baltimore. The cornerstones show the year in which 
each building was erected. In every instance it was a year preceding a panic 
or crisis. All of us who have built factories know what it means to get over 
the effects of it, and I, therefore, admired Knabe* s courage to keep ever- 
lastingly at it building factories. 
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** The Stieffs, Gaehles, Wise, Schomacker, were all artists who built fine 
instruments. 

"Then there was John Jacob Decker, with his yard -stick in hand, 
measuring lumber — a typical piano maker of the old school. Lighte 
& Ernst, Marshall & Mittauer, Gabler, Schutze & Ludolff, Boardman and 
Gray, all names synonymous with earnest endeavor. 

** Who can forget the genial face of Frederick Hazel ton and his brothers 
Henry and John, and did George Steck, with his restless, inventive mind, 
ever have an enemy ? 

** Who did not admire the industry, thrift, modesty and sagacity of the 
late Jacques Bach ? 

**I had not the privilege of a personal acquaintance of Henry Engel- 
hardt Stein way, but I knew most intimately that great genius, Thoedor 
Stein way, who remained to his last days so thoroughly German that nothing 
is so appropriate as his well-earned title, * Der Meister unsrer Kunst.* 

*'To that noble man, Albert Steinway, beloved by all who knew him, 
I owe a particular debt of gratitude. When many of my good friends 
wished me all success in my daring enterprise of making piano-felt in this 
country — ^but did not buy any, because they believed that felt had to be 
made 3,000 miles away to be good, Albert Steinway investigated, visited 
my small factory, bought the felt I made and thereby made me. 

'* Talk about success; many a worthy young man succumbs in the 
struggle for success because he does not meet an Albert Steinway, who will 
say to him : * Go ahead, young man ; I have faith in you ; I will stand by you. * 

* * Many more names could be mentioned of men who, within my time, 
have contributed to the building up of our industry. Yes, there was another 
group of men, very much misjudged in their day, Joseph P. Hale, the father 
of what is now called the Commercial piano ; big hearted Chauncey D. Pease, 
one of the most remarkable financial successes in our trade ; then Grovesteen, 
Hardman, Driggs, Barmore, and others. 

"There is Boston with its Davis, Miller, Emerson, Bourne, Cumston, 
Woodward, Brackett, the gallant Colonel Moore, who was so prematurely- 
taken from us, and many others ; a galaxy of names behind each of whom 
you will find a history. With the majority tliis history is the old story of 
the self-made man. Hardship, privation in their youth, hard work and 
self-denial in their early manhood, ending their lives in the harness, respected 
by the community, and admired most by those that knew them best. 

' * The new generation has followed the founders of the piano industry, 
and upon the firm foundation laid by their fathers, we see the younger element 
building up a structure which created surprise at Philadelphia in 1876, and 
commanded the admiration of the world at Chicago in 1S93. 
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** Modern business methods have been injected into the pursuit of our 
industry. In order to be successful, organ and piano manufacturers of to- 
day must not only be artisans, fairly grounded in acoustics and all the 
m3rsteries of our art, they must be commercial men also, and well versed in 
finance. They must be broad, liberal men of the world, who look beyond 
the walls of their factories and warerooms and utilize all that modern civili- 
zation affords, steam and electricity, statistics, and printers' ink, the modern 
accountant, and that important — though much decried help-mate — the 
trade press. 

** Comprehensive and generous tactics must be pursued, such as have 
made the great success of a Kimball, the Fischers, the Cables, Scanlans and 
others of later date, possible. 

-** I shall never forget the grand example set by one whose unique posi- 
tion in our trade is undisputed. It taught me an exceedingly valuable 
lesson, namely: to fight your competitor in honorable warfare relentlessly, 
and give him a lift when he needs it. 

** During the Centennial exhibition Albert Weber made the effort of 
his life to secure for his new grand piano the indorsement of the musical 
world as a concert grand. Theodore Thomas gave concerts in the rotunda 
of the Exhibition Building. One evening the Weber grand was to be 
used by Boscovitz at the concert. 

"Shortly after six o'clock Weber's men were rolling the grand piano 
down the aisle. Weber had hardly men enough to lift this heavy instru- 
ment upon the high platform, so he and I had to assist. Just then William 
Stein way passed by and Weber addressed him at once: ' Come on, Billy, 
give a fellow a lift.* 'Certainly,' said Billy, and with the help of his 
herculean strength up went the piano onto the platform, 

** Those of you who know of the bitter war waged at Philadelphia can 
appreciate the magnanimity of that big-hearted man who has ever been the 
best friend of our craft. 

**I have given you reminiscences, as requested. Will you permit me 
to draw a moral ? 

** We can all be proud of our trade ; none other has stood the adversities, 
the hard times, the panics from 1857 to 1893 better than the piano trade. 
Our progress is unprecedented. In i860 we manufactured about 10,000 
pianos; we now produce 100,000, and the same number of organs at a value 
of more than $35,000,000 per year. 

** These imposing figures mean that we have passed the shop-keeper 
stage, and our business must be conducted on entirely different lines from 
those of thirty years ago. It means, also, that we ought to meet socially 
and be friends ; nay more, gentlemen, I insist that the further development 
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■of our industry demands that we make it a part of our business to meet 
frequently on social grounds, profit by one another and learn to give the 
struggling deserving fellow a lift to help him upon the platform. For who- 
ever makes any progress in our trade, artistically, commercially or financially, 
helps the entire trade. Let our leaders devise ways and means to provide a 
nieutral meeting ground where we can get acquainted with each other outside 
of our offices, and confirm the truism of modern society that the broadest, 
self-interest is best served by mutual dependence upon one another. ' ' 
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THE MOHAWK SETTLERS. 



INFLUENCE OF THE GERMAN PIONEERS OF THE PREVIOUS 
CENTURY UPON AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

On the northern side of the Mohawk river, between Fort Plain and St. 
Johnsville, there stands a stone church which was built by the German 
settlers of the Mohawk valley, the Palatines. It was completed on August 
18, 1770 and its walls are' still apparently as sound as they were 125 years 
ago. 

When the one-hundredth anniversary of the completion of the church 
was celebrated twenty -five years ago, the occasion was one that attracted 
wide attention. Governor Horatio C. Seymour delivered the oration, his 
audience being composed largely of the descendants of the settlers. The 
celebrations are now held at the old church every twenty-five years. 

The one-hundred and tw^enty4fifth anniversary was celebrated this 
year, and a great throng assembled at the old edifice to participate. Many 
were present who were proud to trace their ancestry back to the sturdy 
Palatines who contributed so much towards the cause of American 
independence. 

Alfred Dolge, himself a native of Germany, was invited to deliver the 
oration. The liberal views advanced by Mr. Dolge on this occasion have 
been widely and favorably commented upon by the newspapers of the State 
and beyond. He spoke as follows : 

** Allow me to thank you for your kind invitation to participate in this 
memorable celebration. Fullv conscious of the great honor of addressing you 
on the same spot where, twenty-five years ago. Governor Horatio Seymour's 
eloquence gave listre to your celebration of the one hundredth anniversary, 
I am aware that your choice fell on me because my cradle stood in Germany, 
and that in my early manhood my good star directed my steps to the 
Mohawk valley, near the very place where your forefathers broke the virgin 
soil over one hundred and fifty years ago. 
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"Both the country and the people reminded me so much of the 
fatherland that I coucluded to become one of you and give myself wholly 
and unreservedly to the further development of this beautiful spot, in which 
every river and brook, every hill and mountain has witnessed the hardships 
and trials, the endurance and thrift, the industry and heroism of those 
German Pilgrims who landed at New York in June, 1710. 

** Tormented and oppressed in their fatherland by the Catholic French, 
they appealed to England, then the most democratic nation of Europe, for 
assistance to emigrate to this country, willing to give up all for liberty. 

"Too impatient to wait for a response nearly 10,000 left their hpmes 
for Holland, awaiting transportation to England and thence to America. 

"Although kind care was bestowed upon them by the English 
government, the sufferings of those pioneers commenced even in London, 
where thousands of them died for want of proper food and shelter. 

" About 3,000 souls arrived at New York under charge of Governor 
Robert Hunter. The land known as the Schoharie valley was granted to 
them by Indian chiefs, in London; but it was finally decided by Hunter to 
locate the immigrants along the Hudson river, 'where Robert Livingston 
owned large tracts of land. Rhinebeck, Newburgh, Germantown and 
Staatsburg were founded by these Palatines. 

* * To be reimbursed for the expense of transporting them to America 
the English government erroneously supposed it could create with the help 
of the Germans, the tar and hemp industry, in order to become independ- 
ent of Russia and Norway for its naval stores. The life in the forest as 
woodsmen was not congenial to those who had learned to plow and cultivate 
the soil, and it became unbearable when they found themselves the serfs, if 
not the slaves, of masters who were, perhaps, worse than their tormentors in 
the fatherland. 

" With nothing to lose and everything to gain they finally threw off the 
shackles and without provisions, cattle, implements, and with but very scant 
clothing, the more energetic of them cut a road through the wildeiness from 
Schenectady to Schoharie, where they were welcomed by the Indians, who 
even provided for their wants during the following winter. 

" After many years of hard work during which these thrifty people had 
changed the valley of the Schoharie from a wilderness to a veritable garden, 
just when they were about to enjoy the fruits of their many years of self- 
denial and industry, they were again robbed of their all by rascally land- 
sharks, who were powerful and influential at Albany and New York. 

" Again they were driven from their homes and many left our State as 
fugitives to seek protection in Pennsylvania. Others settled along the Mohawk 
Valley, where they again had to clear the forest and cultivate the wilderness. 
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* * Unmolested by their old enemies, who rather preferred to have the 
Germans settled in the valley to act as a sort of breastwork for their protec- 
tion to Schenectady and Albany against the French and Indians, our friends 
for the third time built houses and barns, to have them again and again 
burned and destroyed by their new enemies. 

** Verily only a people possessed of such characteristics, which have 
tempted many an English writer to dip his pen in ridicule, could endure 
these terrible discouraging trials and still retain courage to try and try again. 

** Only a wonderful amount of vitality, an imposing will-power, and 
strength of character — which perhaps must be classified as inborn stubborn- 
ness — could outlive such persistent persecution as these people experienced 
for nearly three generations. 

** I have called them German pilgrims, and really they had much in 
common with the Pilgrim fathers who landed nearly 100 years earlier at 
Plymouth Rock. 

'* Both were Protestant, both had left their homes, their fatherland, to 
obtain religipus liberty ; and what the Pilgrims were to New England these 
German pioneers of the Mohawk were to this part of the country. 

"They had turned their back on feudalism, the reign of militarism and 
papal supremacy to seek democracy and religious liberty. As the natural 
result of years and years of oppression they were an ignorant people, 
superstitious and hard-headed, yet they were the very material needed for the 
work of colonization, because the spirit of independence governed their every 
thought and action. 

** Hence we find them among the first to respond when the Continental 
Congress called upon the patriots to take up arms for the cause of independence. 

"Again they preferred to see their homes destroyed and give their 
lives, if necessary, by following the brave Nicholas Herkimer into battle, 
rather than continue to live the oppressed subjects of alien rulers. The 
bloody battle of Oriskany is one of the most glorious and heroic incidents of 
the War of the Revolution. 

'* Had not the German settlers of the Mohawk Valley willingly and 
enthusiastically stood for the cause of liberty and immortalized themselves 
at Oriskany, Saratoga and Yorktown probably would not have followed. 

** So long as these German settlers were in bondage — so to say — on the 
Hudson in the clutches of Livingston, and later in Schoharie, they had a 
clannish tendency and their sentiments remained purely German, so much so 
that even at the beginning of this century very few of the older people could 
speak or understand the English language. Even Nicholas Herkimer, who 
was intellectually head and shoulders above the average, was an exceedingly 
poor English scholar. 
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** Undoubtecjly their sad experiences with their English-speaking neigh- 
bors had made them very suspicious, which, perhaps, more than the strange 
language, prompted them to flock by themselves and not seek the friendship 
of others. 

** Consequently their culture and civilization made little progress, and 
the third generation was intellectually not perceptibly superior to the first. 
Hence after the close of the Revolutionary war, when the New Englanders 
came in large numbers to the Mohawk, i^ithin a brief period they easily 
secured control of all political offices and the existing machinery of the 
commonwealth, and the Germans were forced to learn to speak English. 

**To this they offered no objection, but accommodated themselves to 
the new conditions with astonishing alacrity, demonstrating thereby that 
they were the material from which true Americans are made. 

*' German influence on American institutions has its tap root in the life 
and character of th<f German pilgrims who settled the Mohawk Valley, 
whose history is inseparably interwoven with the history of the venerable 
Palatine church, whose one hundred and Iwenty-fifth anniversary we cele- 
brate to-day. 

" The records tell us that the structure was erected entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Peter Wagener and Andrew Reber each contributed 
J[^ioo, while six members of the Nellis family and Johannes Hess gave ^3^60 
each; William Nellis, the elder, paid for the making of the spire and 
Hendrick W. Nellis donated the grounds. 

** While these liberal contributions are proof that the Palatines had been 
prosperous and accumulated wealth they also testify to their public spirit 
and liberality, which is one of the dominant qualities of the German charac- 
ter. The records further show that not only the wealthier people con- 
tributed, but that possibly every man and woman felt in duty bound to 
assist in some way. The poorer settlers who could not donate money 
joined in and worked at the stone quarry or hauled the stone to the church. 
And the women aided in the erection of the edifice by taking turns in pre- 
paring the meals for the men who were building the church. In short, 
everyone who was able to work took a hand in erecting a meeting house 
where they could get from the lips of their minister such mental and spiritual 
food as they needed and desired. Liberal and unselfish were these p)eople, 
broad-minded, large-hearted, with an intense love for sociability coupled 
with honest religious convictions. 

**It was a regular custom after service for the young and old people 
to enjoy the Sunday afternoon with beer and dancing. With the same 
vigor that they showed in clearing the forest, defending their families 
against the hostile French and Indians, would they dance and enjoy 
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themselves, and festivities like a wedding would often last for two or three 
da3r5. 

<'It is in these characteristics that the German pilgrims differ so 
essentially from their New England brethren. The latter gave to America 
the democratic commonwealth with its political freedom, but they were 
narrow and intoleraiit in their religious and social ideas, oppressively 
inquisitorial in their social rigor and, in their zealotic superstition, would 
declare harmless women witches and burn them at the stake, under the 
conviction that they were performing a religious act. 

" Nothing of the kind characterized our German Pilgrims. While 
devoted to religious practices, they believed in enjoying the sunshine of 
life and, while paying proper tribute to the religious sentiment of their day, 
they enjoyed freedom in their social life. And thus, while the Puritans laid 
the foundations of our political freedom, the Germans were needed to give 
us liberty and liberality in our social life. 

** America is not a duplicate of any other country. It is a composite 
of the most liberty loving, progressive souls of all the old countries; 
although it is composed of people from all of them, it is superior to any of 
them. 

**This republic represents a new type of civilization and national 
character. It is a new political formation projected into the foreground of 
human advance, carrying the ensign of political democracy, religious liberty 
and the highest form of personal freedom. 

** To this new type of national civilization the Germans have made 
important contributions of which we may all well be proud. 

" England gave us the Yankee with his keen foresight, business instinct, 
aptness in public affairs, enterprise and vivacity; who created our industries, 
built our factories, railroads, telegraphs and cables and startled the world with 
his inventive genius ; but he lacked that warm blood which demands more 
of life than mere success in business or politics. 

" To counterbalance this altogether too realistic, matter-of fact tendency, 
America needed the influence of the German character; it needed the 
innoculation of a stronger impulse for personal and social freedom and 
liberality. It needed to be lifted out of the 'Almighty Dollar* atmosphere 
in order to rise to its position as a leader of thought and progress among the 
nations of the world. 

This element the Germans have largely contributed. It is now admitted 
that from the immigration of the Palatines to this day, the Germans more 
than any other class of immigrants came here seeking independence and lib- 
erty. While the Palatines were more or less ignorant tillers of the spil, after 
thein came an immigration of mechanics, who possessed a higher grade of 
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intelligence until finally the great exodus of 1848-50 brought to our shores 
the very best elements the fatherland had produced in a century. These 
men, farmers, mechanics, professionals, artists and scholars, had profited 
by Germany's greatest period of intellectual activity. They had been 
reared under the influence of the great poets Goethe, Schiller, Heine, the 
philosophers Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer, th6 composers Mozart, 
Weber, Haydn, Beethoven and those great educators Pestalozzi and Fried- 
rich Froebel, whose name is immortalized as the founder of that great factor 
in our present and future civilization, the kindergarten. 

*' After a fruitless attempt to overthrow monarchical government in 
Germany, they came here and their influence upon our social and political 
life has been so far-reaching as permanently to modify the complexion of our 
national civilization. 

"It is true that the Germans are to some extent dreamers and idealists : 
if these are faults I am proud of them ; were it otherwise the Germans could 
not fulfill their mission in America. Even the uneducated Palatines were 
dreamers, and only because of that could they do just what was needed of 
them during the Revolutionary war. 

" Contrary to the French immigrants who soon learned to live with the 
Indians in tents, roaming about and leading the life of hunters and trappers, 
the Palatines built their block houses in the Mohawk Valley, which served so 
well as bulwarks and breastworks to protect the little civilization and liberty 
which had already been acquired. 

*' So the chief aim of the German has ever been to realize his dream of 
possessing a home where domestic harmony and sociability shall reign 
supreme. For the cultivation of the ideal home-life has ever been a most 
prominent trait in the character of the German people. 

** Home-life, enchanting only under conditions of the utmost social 
liberality, produces love for the arts, music, painting, literature, and to the 
immigration which followed the political and social upheaval of Germany in 
1848 we owe much of our progress in that direction. 

** Wherever these German immigrants placed their stakes, whether in 
the more mature conservative East or in the young hopeful West, we observe 
the growth of love of the ideal and the beautiful. We find them everywhere 
active in public life, agitating for better schools, always marching with the 
progressive movement, and preaching the gospel of sociability through 
examples set by their Turn and Singing societies. 

"Preaching tolerance they are themselves tolerant and respect the 
habits, customs and ideas of their fellow citizens. They are not character- 
istically clannish ; on the contrary whenever they acquire command of the 
language they mingle with their American neighbors and become an integral 
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part of our body politic. It was this impulse which, after the War of the 
Revolution, led to the demand that the Word of God should be preached 
in the English language in Palatine church, the founders of which certainly 
understood but very little English. 

"Your forefathers have set every German who lands on these shores a 
most worthy example. They have shown that we must become thoroughly 
Americanized, and that to become Americanized means not merely to take 
out naturalization papers but to take on the spirit of American institutions. 

** To do this we must not try to perpetuate our nationality as Germans 
in America, but throw ourselves into and become an inseparable part of the 
life and activities of this country. 

*' It is only by thus integrating ourselves into A^merican life that we can 
exercise our greatest influence on American institutions and civilization. 
Not as Germans, but as Americans, we should constantly put forth our best 
endeavors to create a public sentiment for free kindergartens, high standards 
of popular education, generous expenditures for public improvements in pro- 
moting the beautiful in our towns and cities and the development of music 
and art as a part of public education. 

** In this way and in this only can we make our full contribution to 
American life and give to it the influence of the best there is in the German 
character. 

"Your church stands as a monument of the ability of the German race 
to fulfill this mission, and the merging of their own nationality can never be 
regretted by the enlightened friends of progress and culture of a cosmopolitan 
civilization.*' 



THE SUCCESS OF LABOR PENSION AND 

INSURANCE. 



THE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. DOLGE AT THE ANNUAL 

REUl^ION IN JANUARY, 1896. 

The twenty-seventh annual reunion of the employees of Alfred Dolge 
& Son was held at the Turn Hall on the evening of Saturday, January 25, 
1896. The absence of the distinguished visitors who have frequently been 
present at previous reunions marked it as more than usually a home affair, 
but none the less pleasant. 

Mr. Dolge spoke as follows : 

** The year 1895 opened rather promisingly, and about summertime 
there seemed to be a revival of business. The people of these United States 
apparently got tired of dull times and made an attempt to force an improve- 
ment in business ; the economic conditions, however, were not favorable. 
The national treasury continually in danger of becoming exhausted had to 
borrow gold in February to meet the running expenses of the Government 
since the Wilson tariff could not possibly supply sufficient revenue. Gold 
was also required to pay our debts contracted through increased purchase of 
foreign manufactured goods. 

** Therefore, even the push and vim so peculiar to the American people 
could not materially change the situation, and this midsummer effort to 
usher in a * boom ' failed. 

** The spring trade has been sufficiently injured by the late events that 
no improvement can be looked for. The coming summer will be under the 
shadow of another possible Government loan, and the excitement of a 
national election, so that we are not justified in looking for any healthy 
change until after the election. 
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" There is no need of my reviewing any special department of our 
factories. That we have all done our duty is shown by the fact that we did 
on the whole about 40 per cent, more business than in 1894, and if we keep 
this up for the year 1896, 1 believe we can look forward to real good business 
in 1897, and we may again count upon making adequate profits and return 
to the scale of wages of 1892. 

** Important changes and improvements are planned and will 
materialize during the present winter. Our inventors and machinists are 
busy building new and greatly improved machines for the felt and hammer 
departments so that we may safely maintain our position as leaders of our 
own industry throughout the world. 

* * We lost through death one of our co-workers, Michael Glowsky, who 
entered our employ September 6, 1887, and died May 16, 1895. His 
widow has collected 1 1,000 on the Life Insurance Policy for which the firm 
has paid the premium. 

** Let us rise in honor of the departed. 

** At our last Reunion I stated that my system of Labor Pension and 
Insurance had passed the experimental stage ; that a practical test of twenty 
years had proved the correctness of the theory underlying the system, 
namely : that the employer not only could well afford to pay one per cent, 
df the wage fund toward Labor Pension and Insurance, just as he 
pays annually from five to ten per cent, for wear and tear of his machinery, 
but that it is an excellent investment from a purely business point of view, 
and that this system could be nationalized so that each wage -earner could 
derive the benefit of the same without being hampered in his movements. 
In other words that he would not depend upon these benefits granted to him 
by one firm or company, but that he could go to any part of the 
United States without injuring his claim for pension and insurance, in case 
of accident or need in old age. 

*'I had the satisfaction of seeing this proposition very favorably 
commented upon by many of our leaders of thought and progress, among 
-vhom I proudly mention George Gunton, the eminent economist, Ossian 
D. Ashley, president of the Wabash railroad, and others. The press also 
received my proposition most favorably and the editor of the Railway 
Review in an exceedingly interesting discussion of my system calls upon 
labor organizations to take it up and agitate for its introduction. 

**I would prefer that the question should be taken up by one of the 
great political parties and made a part of its platform. It would be an 
indisputable proof that the policy of Protection really means the greatest 
welfare to the greatest number and the greatest possible safety to 
capital. 
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**All those who have commented upon the proposition to create a 
National Labor Pension and Insurance Fund agree that it is practical and 
feasible, and that the details are properly a matter of Legislation. 

" I would prefer to see our Government introduce the system, since 
* something must be done ' in this direction sooner or later, and America 
should always be the leader in progressive thought and action. At present 
Germany is ahead of any country in this respect. It has a well regulated 
Labor Pension and Insurance system, which is compulsory, but has the great 
fault of being altogether inadequate, besides being too autocratic and 
paternal in its execution, and smacks too much of alms-giving ; although the 
wage-earner contributes fully one-third of the fund himself directly, and 
more in the form of general taxes. 

** Of course we mjst not dream of such a law in our Republic. The 
fundamental idea must be adhered to, namely, that the contribution to this 
fund must be made entirely by the employer and considered by him as part 
of his cost of production, the same as rent, material, interest, etc. Since 
every employer would have to pay his share, this system would be fair to all. 

" The endorsements which I have received encourage me in the belief 
that eventually this idea which has been born and practically demonstrated 
here in Dolgeville will greatly assist in closing the chasm which now exists 
between Capital and I^bor, and as soon as we accomplish that, we will be 
the foremost nation of the world industrially, commercially and politically. 

** England gave the world the factory system, and with it the factory 
slave. America should give the world the emancipation of the toiler from 
the wage system as founded by the Manchester school ; in other words, the 
highest forms of corporations founded upon co-operation of brain and brawn 
in a mutually satisfactory relationship. This can be accomplished by the 
introduction of a Labor Pension and Insurance system, and by no other 
means. Whether my system or any other is adopted matters not. 

** I regret that quite a number of those who held life insurance policies 
and left our employ allowed these policies to lapse by non-payment of the 
premium, which fact demonstrates that many a husband and father is not 
fully impressed with the responsibility which he assumed when entering 
married life, and his duty to provide for those dependent upon him for sup- 
port in case of his death. 

** I know that in some cases it is actually impossible to lay aside enough 
from the wages to pay the premium, and I am trying to find a way which 
will enable us to buy fully paid policies for those who are entitled to life 
insurance. 

** Contrary to my expectations, but for reasons given before, we could 
not credit anything to Endowment Account this year. This Endowment 
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idea has all the good and bad there is in profit sharing. If no profits were 
made you cannot possibly expect any extra remuneration, no matter how 
much extra exertion you may have made during the year, just the same as the 
management and capital, neither of which will receive any remuneration in 
hard times, although the former must exert itself far beyond the normal, and 
capital runs unusually large risk. But io good times the Endowment system 
brings proper reward to all who have produced more than they received as 
wages, and hence, effort is stimulated and the necessity of co-operation 
between Capital and Labor is emphasized. 

'' I hope that conditions will soon so improve as to enable me to again 
report to you at our next reunion, after a lapse of three years, payments on 
the Endowment Accounts.*' 



APPENDIX. 



THE EARNINGS DIVISION SYSTEM 



OF ALFRED DOLGE AND SON. 

1 < 

The name of every male person employed by Alfred Dolge & Son is 
placed at entry upon a Register which shows nativity, date of birth, date of 
entry, age, department of the business in which he entered, transfer, if any,, 

• « 

from one department to another, giving date of such transfer, date of volun- 
tarily quitting employ with reason therefor if known, or discharge by the 
firm with record of the cause therefor. 

On December 31st of each calendar year the employees of that date 
whose names appear upon this Register recorded prior to July ist of that 
year and the names thereon recorded between July ist and December 31st 
of the preceding year, are placed upon the Record Book of the Earnings 
Division Account, accredited to the Department in which they are employed.- 
The Record Book made up at this date shows the wages of each ^ployee ■« 
thereon enrolled for the year just closed and the amount to be paid thereon 
by each Department of the business to the Earnings Division Fund, on 
account of contributions thereto for Pension Fund, Deposit Fund, Endow- 
ment Fund, or Life Insurance Expense. The basis of contribution to 
Pension Fund is i per cent, upon the amount of wages enrolled on Record 
Book December 31st of each year, which amounts are charged by each 
Department respectively to its manufacturing expense account for that^year. 

The contribution to endowment fund is made by each Department in 
accordance with the manufacturing Record therein, for the benefit, of . 
entitled employees to their individual credit in the Earnings Division 
Account, and charged by the several Departments to their Manufacturing 
Labor Account. 

The contribution to " Deposit Fund " is made by each Department for 
the benefit of entitled employees under the ** Insurance*' provision, to fheir 
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individual credit in the Earnings Division Account for payment at maturity, 
and charged to its Manufacturiiiig Expense Account for the year. Life 
Insurance Policies are purchased (twenty payment Life) and maintained 
during the time the recipient remains in the employ of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
the premiums being paid by each Department and charged to Manufacturing 
Expense Account. The Insurance Policies are in possession of and remain 
the property of the recipients after quitting employ of the Firm, the holder 
having choice of a paid-up policy of as many twentieths as are years paid, 
or of continuing the payments himself to maturity. 

To the amount of each of the several Funds is added semi-annually 
Interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum, to the credit of the Pension 
Fund at large and the individual recipients under Endowment and Deposit 
accounts, in accordance with the terms respecting these funds. 

Thus is shown the manner of forming and maintaining the roll of 
employees and contributions to the Earnings Division Account. 

The benefits accruing to employees are conditioned upon a term of 
continuous employment by Alfred Dolge & Son. In case of voluntarily 
quitting employ or of having been discharged and re-entering the employ 
of the firm, the beginning of the term is the last date of re-entry. 

The twenty-first birthday of minors who enter the employ of the firm, 
shall be deemed the date of entry for such employee. 

All, and every one of the.provisions under which benefits are conferred 
are entirely voluntary on the part of Alfred Dolge & Son and no obligation 
or liability is created in favor of any employee either at law or equity. 

PENSIONS. 

Every employee on the roll of Earnings Division who is over twenty- 
one and not over fifty years of age on the day of entry, shall, after a continuous 
Service of ten years be provided in case of partial or total inability to work 
caused by accident, sickness or old age, as long as such inability nuy last, 
the following proportion of the wages earned during the last year next 
preceding the accident, sickness or old age the cause of inability. 

After lo years continuous service, - - 50 per cent. 

After 13 years continuous service, - - 60 per cent. 

After 16 years continuouf service, - - 70 per cent. 

After 19 years continuous service, - - 80 per cent. 

After 22 years continuous service, - - 90 per cent. 

After 25 years continuous service, - - 100 per cent. 

At any time previous to the completion of ten years continuous service, 
in case of accident while on duty in the service of Alfred Dolge & Son, or 
of sickness contracted through the performance of such duty, such employee 
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shall be entitled to receive a pension equal to fifty per cent, of the wages 
earned by him during the year preceding such accident or disability. 

Employees who draw salary or earn wages to the amount of one 
thousand dollars or more per year, in case of partial or total inability to 
work caused by accident, sickness or old age, as long as such inability may 
last are provided for as follows: 

After 13 to 16 years of service, - • - $600 per year 
From 16 to 19 years of service, - - 700 per year 

From 19 to 22 years of service, - - 800 per year 

From 22 to 25 years of service, - - ' 900 per year 
After twenty-five years of continuous service not exceeding 1 1,000 per 
year. 

As the Pension is an equivalent for lost wages, the benefit is strictly 
personal and not transf<(rable under any circumstances. 

In case of partial loss of wages where earnings are not cut off entirely 
but only reduced, the pension is computed on the difference of wages only, 
representing the loss actually sustained. 

LIFE INSURANCE AND DEPOSIT. 

Employees of Alfred Dolge & Son entering the services thereof at or 
under the age of twenty-one, shall, after five years of continuous service, at 
the age of twenty-six, receive a first policy of Life Insurance for {1,000 ; 
after ten years of continuous service, at the age of thirty-one, a second policy 
of f 1,000; after fifteen years of continuous service, at the age of thirty-six, 
a third policy of {1,000. 

Entering the service thereof at any time between twenty-two and 
twenty-five years of age inclusive, shall after five years of continuous service 
receive a first policy of Life Insurance of {1,000; after ten years of 
continuous service a second policy of {1,000 ; after fifteen years of contin- 
uous service a third policy of {1,000. 

Entering the service thereof at any lime between twenty-six and thirty 
years of age inclusive, shall, after five years of continuous service receive a 
first policy of Life Insurance for {1,000; after ten years of continuous 
service a second policy of {1,000. 

Entering the service thereof at any time between thirty-one and thirty- 
five years of age inclusive, shall, after five years of continuous service receive 
a policy of Life Insurance for {i,qoo. 

Every employee entering the service thereof at the age of thirty-six 
years or over that age, shall, after completing five years continuous service, 
have deposited, invested or set aside by Alfred Dolge & Son, annually at 
the expiration of each and every additional year of continuous service 
thereafter, the sum of {35 for not exceeding twenty consecutive years of 
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additional service. The aggregate of the deposit including the interest 
accumulating thereon, if invested on interest, shall not in any event 
however exceed the amount of $1,000. 

Every employee entitled to policy or p>olicies of Life Insurance, whose 
application to the Life Insurance Company for such insurance is rejected 
shall have deposited or set aside annually at the expiration of each additional 
year of continuous service of such employee, an amount equal to the annual 
premium upon the Life Insurance policy or policies with which he would 
have been provided excei>t for such rejection. The aggregate of the deposit 
in lieu of Life Insurance including the interest accumulations thereon, if 
invested on interest, shall not exceed in amount the face value of the policy 
or policies with which such employee would have been provided. 

In case of the death of an employee the amount so deposited, invested 
or set aside on behalf of such employee with the accumulations of interest 
thereon, if invested on interest, shall within sixty days after proof of death, 
which proof of death shall be made out upon blanks, in the form and by the 
persons as required by Alfred Dolge & Son, be paid over to the heirs or 
representatives of such employee. The interest on all such sums so 
deposited, invested or set aside, shall cease from the day on which such 
employee leaves the employ or is discharged therefrom. 

ENDOWMENT.' 

Every male employee of Alfred Dolge & Son over twenty- one years of 
age, and who has been in their employ for five consecutive years shall be 
entitled to an Endowment Account. 

At the end of each year so much shall be credited to this account as, 
according to the Manufacturing Record kept by Alfred Dolge & Son, is 
demonstrated he has produced more for Alfred Dolge & Son than has been 
paid to him in the form of wages. If, by neglect or carelessness he has 
caused a loss, as appears from the Manufacturing Record, the same is charged 
against sfuch employee on this same account. Upon any balance in his 
favor at the end of every such year of service, he shall be entitled to interest 
at the rate of six per cent, per annum, interest to be credited at the end of 
each year, but the interest thereon will cease from the day he leaves the 
employ or is discharged therefrom. 

This Endowment money shall be payable to such employee only at his 
arriving at the age of sixty years, or upon his death before that time to his 
legal heirs or representatives. 

The Endowment credit is not assignable on the part of the employee.- 
It is provided, however, that an employee can, at the discretion of Alfred 
Dolge & Son, obtain a loan from the fund so set aside to his credit on 
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Endowment Account, by giving good and sufficient collateral security, and by 
paying interest thereon at the rate of six per cent., which loan is a valid claim 
against his credit for any deficiency in the amount realized from the collateral 
security, in case of failure of the borrower to repay promptly the money 
loaned. 

Nothing in any of the provisions *for benefit under the Earnings Division 
System impairs the right of any employee to quit the employ of Alfred Dolge 
& Son at any time and for any cause or reason, or the right of Alfred Dolge 
& Son to discharge any employee at any time and for any cause or reason. 

If, in case of change of proprietorship of the business of Alfred Dolge 
& Son, the future owners of the business should not be willing to continue 
the provisions of the Earnings Division Account, or in the case of the winding 
up of the business of Alfred Dolge & Son, all monies which may be to the 
credit of the General Pension Fund, or to the credit of the employees on 
Deposit Account under the provisions of the Insurance Benefit or the Endow- 
ment Account, at the time of such change of proprietorship or winding up 
of the business, shall then forthwith and immediately be paid to the several 
employees entitled thereto. 

THE EXEMPLIFICATION. 

For the period of twenty years ending January ist, 1894, the applica- 
tions and results of the Earnings Division System appertaining to the business 
of Alfred Dolge and the successors, Alfred Dolge & Son, may be stated as 
follows : 

The business, from a very small beginning, has been developed to large 
proportions with far reaching interests. The records since the year 1874 
have been particularly and carefully tabulated. 

Upon the Employment Register there is shown to have entered and 
re-entered the employ in twenty years, 2,046 male employees. The number 
entered upon the Register as being in employ one year or more, 835. The 
number of exits second year of entry, 206 ; third year, 121 ; fourth year, 
73 ; fifth year, 36. Remaining on the roll, not having completed five 
years of continuous service, 175. Total, 611. 

The number entered on Earnings Division Account having completed five 
years continuous service, entitled to benefit, 224. Number of exits after 
entry on Earnings Division Account of those having been entitled to 
benefits, 117. 

Number on Earnings Division Account January ist, 1894, entitled to 
benefits, 107. Of these, 10 have been in continuous service more than 
fifteen years ; 29 for more than 10 years to 13 years ; 68 for more than five 
years to nine years. 
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PENSION BENEFITS. 

Contribution has been made for Pension Fund, and interest compounded 
thereon at 6 per cent, as follows : 

Amount of wages in twenty years, - |i>934»776 00 



I per cent, contribution thereon, - - I9i347 76 

Interest compounded annually at 6 per cent., 9>993 9^ 

Total contribution and interest to Pension 

Fund, ^29,341 74 

Amount paid out of the Pension Fund for 

pension benefits to employees, - - 7,172 56 



Pension Fund on hand, _ . . {22,169 ^^ 

Amount of Pension Fund contributions lapsed 

by exits, 7,947 52 

Annual charge January ist, 1894, for pension 

benefits, ------ 1*099 ®^ 

Number of beneficiaries of the Pension Fund: 

One, entered year 1875, placed on roll for 
disability January 15, 1890, and still 
on the roll, - - . - 2,006 ^^ 

One, entered year 1879, placed on roll by 
reason of accident March 12th, 1882, 
still on the roll, - - - - 3,603 50 

One, entered year 1875, placed on roll by 
reason .of disability January ist, 
1893, still on the roll, - - 280 06 

One, entered year 1879, placed on roll by 
reason of sickness January, 1891, 
remained thereon until October, 
31st, 1892, - - - - 550 00 

One, entered year 1881, placed on roll by 
reason of sickness as a partial 
pensioner April ist, 1889, remained 
thereon until January 31st, 1890, 
and returned to work. Still em- 
ployed, 218 80 

One, entered year 1882,, placed on roll by 
reason of sickness March loth, 1892, 
died November 9th, 1892, - - 25J00 

(Also held insurance policy, {1,000.) 
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One, entered year 1882, placed on roll by 
reason of sickness }une, 1892, died 
October i2tb, 1892, - - - 258 32 

(Also held insurance policy, $1,000.) 

INSURANCE AND DEPOSIT BENEFITS. 

There have been issued to eighty-nine employees 103 life insurance 
policies of J 1,000 each. Two employees have each received three policies, 
twelve have each received two policies and seventy-five have each received 
one policy. 

Three employees of entry 1882 have died. One in 1888, two in 1892. 
One thousand dollars was paid by the Insurance Company to the family 
of each. 

Nineteen policies were lapsed from the Earnings Division. Six of 
these were maintained by the insured and thirteen were surrendered to the 
Insurance Company, for which paid-up policies were issued to the bene- 
ficiaries for surrender value. Alfred Dolge & Son are now maintaining 
eighty-one policies of J 1,000 each in the hands of seventy-one employees. 
There has been placed to the credit of employees on Deposit Account 
(in lieu of life insurance policies) by reason of rejection of application by 
the Insurance Company, eight applicants, a total of $486.26, as follows: 

One, entered in 1887, $ 70 61 

One, entered in 1889, - - - - - ^o 59 

Two, entered in 1891, ----- 155 20 

One, entered in 1892, ^9 43 

Three, entered in 1893, - - - - no 43 



S486 26 

There has been placed to the credit of twenty. one employees on 

Deposit Account (for those entering employ of the firm at 36 years of age 
or over), $2,894.40, as follows: , 

Ten, entered in 1887, .. - . . $1,701 50 

Four, entered in 1889, . . - . 44^ 69 

Five, entered in 1890, - - - - 634 69 

One, entered in 1891, . - . _ 76 42 

One, entered in 1892, . . - - 37 10 



$2,894 40 
The feature of Life Insurance and Deposit benefits was introduced and 
made a part of the Earnings Division Account in the year 1886, and the 
benefits were made to include the employees at that time enrolled, according 
to their continuous length of service. 
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The amount contributed by the several Departments to maintain the 
insurance, charged to their expense account annually as contributed, is 
37,661 65, an average premium rate of $34.33 per thousand per annum. 

The amount contributed by the several Departments to the Deposit 
Fund, charged to their expense account annually as contributed, is $2,801.76, 
the accumulated interest thereon being $578.90. 

Contribution is now being made to the Deposit Fund for the benefit of 
twenty-one employees. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The feature of Endowment Benefits was introduced and made a part of 
the Earnings Division Account in the year 1890. For that year the sum of 
$1,405.00 was distributed to thirty employees, an average of $47.00 each. 
For the year 1891, $2,564.00 was distributed to forty-eight employees, an 
average of $53 00 each. For the year 1892, $3,425.00 was distributed to 
fifty -one employees, an average of $67.00 each. 

There is now in the Endowment Fund, including the accumulated 
interest thereon, to the credit of eighty -one employees, $8,169.65. 

The aggregate due twenty employees who have left employment is 
$1,209.89. The aggregate due sixty-one employees remaining in employ 
January ist, 1894, is $6,959.76, an average of $114.00 each. The largest 
amount due a single employee that date is $674.92. The smallest amount 
due a single employee that date is $26.50. 

(See Table on Next Page.) 
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The number of employees, amount January ist, 1894, and maturity of 
present fund, is as follows : 



Number. 


Amount. 


Maturity Year. 


5 


% 710 17 


1896 


2 


192 69 ^ 


1897 


I 


87 .4 


1898 


3 


185 74 


1900 


I 


99 79 


190L 


3 


254 84 


1903 


5 


794 22 


1904 


I 


324 36 


1905 


I 


87 64 


1906 


T 


54 59 


1907 


I 


109 18 


X908 


4 


278 98 


1909 


3 


347 31 


1910 


I 


59 55 


1911 


I 


26 50 


1912 


3 


319 00 


19*3 


7 


1,223 45 


1914 


5 


447 05 


1915 


I 


"3 74 


1916 


5 


224 63 


1917 


2 


. 81 09 


1918 


I 


324 63 


1919 




8t 09 


1920 


3 


246 45 


1921 


6 


431 27 


1922 


3 


241 88 


1923 


7 


511 95 


1924 


2 


132 72 


1925 


2 


79 50 


1926 


81 


18,169 65 
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NOTES EXPLANATORY. 

The table on page 242 is to be read and understood as follows : 
Of employees who entered service in 1874, thirteen were entered upon 
the Register, having been in service one year. Two dropped out during 
the second year, one during the third year/ and ten were entered upon the 
Earnings Division in 1879, having completed five years continuous service. 
During the first period of five years entry for benefits, two dropped out 
during the sixth year of service, one during the seventh year, one during the 
ninth year, and one during the tenth year, so that five of the original 
thirteen passed into the second period of entry for benefits in 1884. During 
the second period one dropped out during the twelfth year of service, and 
four entered the third period of entry for benefits in 1889. During the 
third period one dropped out during the sixteenth year of service, one during 
the nineteenth year of service, so that of the original thirteen, there is on 
the roll two, eleven having dropped out during the twenty years. Thus read 
the entries of each year. The footings of the table show the result of the 
entries for each year and for the term of twenty years from 1874 to 1894. 



There is inserted in the Appendix a table compiled from statistical 
information, setting forth clearly to be understood, the value of a small per- 
centage to be set aside each year for the benefit of survivors at the maturity 
of sixty years. The table assumes the entry of one hundred persons at the 
age of twenty years, the percentage at 1.25 per annum, the fund compounded 
at 4 per cent, annually, the maturity forty years after entry. 



Table of Wages Paid and Contributions to Pension Fund Compounded at 6 Per 

Cent and 4 Per Cent. 


Year 


Number of 

Males 
Employed. 


Total Annual 
Wages. 


Average 
Wages PER 
Employee. 


Pension 
Contribu- 
tion ( I per 
cent total 

wages): 


Amount 
Com- 
pounded 
AT 6 Per 
Cent. 


Amount 

Com- 
pounded 

at 4 PER 

Cent. 


1874 


3^ 


113,613 60 


1439 15 


$136 14 


I436 59 


$298 27  


1875 


39 


i3>473 00 


345 46 


134 73 


407 69 


283 88 


1876 


35 


13,212 00 


377 49 


132 12 


377 07 


267 6S 1 


1877 


38 


14,100 00 


371 05 


141 00 


379 71 


274 67 


1878 


63 


19,421 00 


308 27 


194 21 


493 29 


1 
363 76 ' 


1879 


79 


23*930 00 


302 91 


239 30 


573 60 


1 
430 98 1 


1880 


98 


Sh'iSS 66 


318 94 


312 56 


706 69 


541 33 


1881 


149 


56,971 75 


382 36 


569 72 


1,215 21 


948 58 


1882 


274 


127,813 87 


466 47 


1,278 14 


2,571 62 


2,046 30 ; 


1883 


240 


90,473 40 


376 97 


904 73 


1,717 19 


1,392 39 


1884 


195 


71,475 28 


366 54 

1 


714 75 


1,280 12 


1,057 83 


1885 


20I 


93»6i9 47 


465 77 


936 19 


1,581 23 


1,332^ 21 


1886 


362 


129,312 19 


357 21 


1,293 12 


2,061 24 


1,770 z3 


1887 


352 


158,033 08 


448 96 


'»58o 33 


2,376 82 


2,079 72 


; 1888 


303 


172,152 88 


568 16 


1,721 53 


2,442 85 


2,i77 73 


1889 


297 


161,807 83 


544 80 


1,618 08 


2,164 99 


1,969 20 


1890 


330 


151*346 75 


458 62 


i»5i3 47 


1,909 99 


1,770 76 


1891 


338 


173,548 18 


484 77 


1,735 48 


2,066 96 


1,952 42 


1892 


432 


211,203 35 


488 90 


2,112 03 


2,373 93 


2,285 22 


1893 


443 


208,012 76 


469 56 


2,080 13 


2,204 94 


2,163 33 






11,934,776 05 




$19*347 76 


1 29,341 73 


125,406 54 
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